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"Any  business  man  who  is  managing  a  business  in  which  he  expects 
to  make  profits  will  have  standards  from  which  he  will  work.  He  will 
have  measuring  sticks  to  test  the  efficiency  of  his  output;  he  will  have 
units  of  accomplishment;  he  will  have  cost  accounting  systems;  and  he 
will  have  standards  of  many  kinds.  He  will  also  have  a  continual 
system  of  testing  and  working  over  what  he  is  doing,  to  fmd  out  whether 
what  he  is  doing  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  money  he  has  at 
hand,  and  whether  the  output  is  as  large  as  he  could  well  produce  with 
the  work  and  money  he  has  to  invest  in  it. 

"In  the  business  world  the  business  man  is  continually  facing  the 
question  of  justifying  his  work  to  his  stockholders.  The  stockholders 
demand  profits;  they  want  to  know  whether  the  business  is  being  effi- 
ciently managed ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  being  efficiently  managed,  as 
determined  by  the  percentage  of  profit  on  the  common  stock,  they  de- 
mand that  there  shall  be  some  reasons  given  to  them  why  it  is  not  pay- 
ing, or  else  that  there  shall  be  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  en- 
terprise.    .     .     . 

"In  our  school  work  very  often  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  Our 
specifications  are  not  always  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  future;  too 
often  they  are  framed  by  those  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past. 
We  have  no  unit-cost  accounting  systems;  we  do  not  continually  mea.sure 
the  output.  An  age  and  grade  distribution  sheet  for  almost  any  school 
system  would  show  a  very  large  amount  of  waste  in  the  process  of 
manufacture." — Ellwood  P.  Cubberlby,  in  Proceedings  of  Ivdidua  Uni- 
versity Conference  on  Educational  Measurements,  1916. 
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I'orcword 


The  fourth  annual  conference  on  educational  measurements  has 
still  continued  in  part  the  lines  of  discussion  inaugurated  in  the  three 
previous  conferences  relative  to  the  measurement  of  achievement  in 
certain  school  subjects.  This  is  particularly  true  in  arithmetic  and 
reading. 

The  two  studies  on  the  measurement  of  arithmetical  abilities  in 
Indiana  published  in  1915  and  1916  by  Dr.  Melvin  E.  Haggerty  have 
stimulated  a  third  survey  in  arithmetic  in  which  twenty-seven  towns  and 
cities  participated,  the  complete  results  of  which  will  soon  go  to  press.  A 
brief  report  of  the  study  by  Dean  H.  L.  Smith  given  at  the  conference 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  bulletin. 

A  further  study  on  the  measurement  of  oral  and  silent  reading  by 
the  use  of  the  Gray  Oral  and  Silent  Tests  was  begun  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research  at  the  first  of  the  year 
1916-17.  Miss  Cecile  White  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  at  the 
fourth  conference.  Professor  W.  S.  Gray,  author  of  the  tests,  was  se- 
cured to  write  an  interpretation  of  the  data  received  from  the  schools. 
The  complete  report  of  the  study  is  now  in  press. 

Two  other  important  reports  of  investigations  were  submitted  to 
the  conference;  one  by  Professor  W.  W.  Black  on  a  study  in  handwrit- 
ing, and  another  by  Calvin  P.  Stone  on  educational  research  at  the 
Indiana  State  Reformatory. 

Professor  W.  F.  Book  in  his  address  gave  the  conference  a  vision 
of  the  vast  opportunities  for  experimental  work  as  yet  untouched  in 
Indiana.  Professor  R.  .J.  Leonard  expressed  the  conviction  in  his  ad- 
dress that  standards  in  the  new  field  of  vocational  education  were 
essential. 

Two  practical  demonstrations  in  the  administration  of  tests  formed 
another  interesting  feature  of  the  conference.  Professoi-  C.  H.  Judd 
illustrated  with  the  lantern  the  giving  and  scoring  of  reading  tests, 
while  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer  demonstrated  the  use  of  his  score  card  for 
school  buildings  and  equipment  by  scoring  the  Bloomington  High  School. 

The  following  motions  were  seconded  and  carried  at  the  Saturday 
afternoon  session,  April  21 : 

(a)  A  motion  to  express  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  the  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  conference  of  the  interest  the  University  took 
in  providing  so  well  for  its  physical  and  general  welfare. 

(b)  A  motion  that  the  conference  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  cooperating  in  every  way  possible  with  the  organized  forces  of  this 
state  in  any  movement  that  looks  toward  the  using  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  great  con.servation  movement  carried  on  at  present  in  the  United 
States. 

(c)  A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  that  the  conference  recom- 
mend that  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the  Indiana 
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state  Teachers'  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  members  of 
which  the  State  Superintendent  and  tlie  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  cx-officio  members,  whose  duties  will  be  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  education  in  the  new  constitution. 

Before  adjournment  the  conference  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  University  in  promoting  the  conferences,  and 
particularly  of  that  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research 
in  fostering'  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  state  in  the  scientific  meas- 
urement of  educational  achievement. 


Introductory  Address 


WiLLiAisi  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  an  address  but  only  to  extend  to  you 
the  heartiest  welcome  to  Indiana  University  on  this  occasion. 

I  feel,  as  I  suppose  you  all  do  at  this  time,  that  every  question  has 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
This  war  was  forced  upon  us.  In  the  presence  of  this  situation,  we 
ought  to  mobilize  every  force  that  there  is  in  this  country  for  the 
strongest  possible  conduct  of  the  war.  So  far  as  the  University  is  con- 
cerned, our  first  business  is  to  use  all  of  the  resources  that  are  here  in 
support  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  not  think  nor  act  hysterically.  We  should 
act  with  the  cool  judgment  that  a  great  commander  uses  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle  itself.  We  are  in  danger  of  doing  things  that  are  foolish 
and  ineifective.  We  should  consider  every  line  of  action  in  the  light  of 
the  best  experience  which  the  world  affords,  and  the  world  affords  a 
good  deal  of  experience  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  educational 
interests,  while  the  war  is  in  progress.  The  belligerent  countries  have 
realized  that  they  have  made  great  mistakes  in  the  neglect  of  their 
children  during  the  war. 

There  was  held  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  about  a  week  ago  a  conference 
of  persons  who  are  interested  in  vocational  education.  There  were 
present  representatives  of  seventeen  states.  A  representative  of  the 
Canadian  government  emphasized  the  fact  that  Canada  had  made  seri- 
ous mistakes  in  neglecting  the  children,  and  in  encouraging  children  to 
work  more  hours  than  they  should.  They  said,  "We  are  in  a  war  for 
our  lives  and  we  must  make  every  sacrifice  and  everybody  must  help. 
The  children  must  work,  and  we  must  relax  the  law  with  reference  to 
child  labor."  The  result  was  that  they  had  very  gravely  injured  large 
numbers  of  children. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  peril  in  which  we  stand  in 
this  matter.  It  was  patriotic,  it  was  noble,  it  was  heroic,  but  it  wasn't 
wise;  it  wasn't  good  fighting. 

I  had  a  communication  the  other  day  from  the  National  Society 
of  Child  Labor,  an  organization  which  has  been  very  effective  in 
ameliorating  the  laws  with  reference  to  child  labor.  The  officers  of  this 
society  wei-e  sending  out  the  warning  to  us  who  are  members  of  the 
society  that  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  children 
unduly  in  the  emergency  that  is  before  us. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  organize  better  than  ever 
before  the  children  of  proper  age  for  work.  I  believe  that  we  .should 
do  so,  I  believe  that  we  must  do  so.  Our  Mr.  Kendall  has  organized  an 
industrial   army   in   New   Jersey.      Boys   of  certain   ages   are  organized 
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and  are  given  badges  or  uniforms,  and  are  trained  to  work  in  agi-i- 
cultural  activities  or  in  industrial  activities. 

What  I  have  meant  to  say  is  that  we  have  no  more  important  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time  than  to  consider  with  the  utmost  care  what 
we  are  to  do  in  our  scliools  and  with  our  children  that  will  be  best  for 
the  counti-y  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the 
children.  I  revert  to  the  proposition  which  I  laid  down  in  the  outset, 
that  the  most  important  business  of  all  of  us  is  to  meet  this  great  and 
dreadful  crisis  with  all  our  might.  I  think  very  likely  it  will  require 
all  our  might  before  we  get  thru  with  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  at 
every  step  we  should  avoid  hysteria;  we  should  avoid  being  carried  away 
in  a  panic  which  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  and  by  the  conditions.  We 
should  try,  in  a  word,  to  do  what  the  great  general  does  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  to  direct  all  the  forces  that  we  have  with  the  utmost 
economy,  as  well  as  with  the  greatest  wisdom  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  result. 

I  have  not  discussed  in  any  way  the  philosophy  of  this  war.  We 
are  in  it  and  we  will  likely  be  in  it  for  a  good  while,  and  while  we  are 
gathered  here  together  in  counsel  in  regard  to  these  special  matters  of 
such  very  great  importance,  our  thought  should  turn  constantly  to  the 
great  crisis  that  confronts  our  nation  and  the  world. 


The  Scoring  of  School  Buildings 


G.   D.   Strayer,   Professor  of   School  Administration,   Teachers   College, 
Columbia  University 


We  have  been  spending  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  United  States  for  school  buildings.  We  will  continue  to  spend 
other  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  school  accommodations.  We 
have  allowed  persons  who  call  themselves  architects,  and  sometimes 
school  architects,  to  put  up  for  us  the  sort  of  a  building  that  they 
thought  would  stand  as  a  monument  to  their  memory.  Sometimes  they 
build  us  an  Italian  palace,  at  other  times  it  is  a  Greek  temple,  and 
occasionally  a  medieval  castle,  and  more  recently,  and  fortunately,  we 
occasionally  get  a  good  school  building. 

The  purpose  of  scoring  school  buildings  is  not  simply  to  discover 
our  mistakes.  It  is  rather  and  most  importantly  to  discover  what  sort 
of  a  plan  the  architect  proposes,  and  to  check  against  this  plan  what 
might  be  considered  standard  requirements  for  school  buildings.  The 
score  card  then  is  of  use,  and  the  idea  of  scoring  school  buildings  is 
legitimate  in  terms  of  going  over  the  plan  of  a  school  building,  and  ask- 
ing of  that  plan  that  it  meet  the  requirements  which  may  be  reasonably 
laid  down. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  heading  Detailed  Score  Card  for  City  School 
Buildings  on  the  scoi-e  card  (see  Appendix),  you  will  notice  that  the 
first  topics  are  accessibility  and  environment.  It  is  even  suggested  that 
the  density  of  population  and  protection  from  noise  and  dust  are  to 
be  considered. 

There  is  a  very  modest  requirement  that  there  be  thirty  square  feet 
of  playground  for  each  child.  I  suppose  in  most  of  the  cities  in  Indiana 
you  have  two  hundred  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  child.  You 
ought  to  have  that  much,  if  you  can  alTord  it.  In  the  larger  cities  we 
cannot  afford  it,  and  we  ordinarily  have  less  than  the  thii'ty  feet  sug- 
gested. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  someone  were  to  consider  care- 
fully the  problem  of  a  site  before  the  building  is  located;  if  someone 
were  to  study  carefully  the  question  of  trend  of  population  so  that 
he  could  estimate  not  simply  the  present  density  of  population,  but  the 
expectancy  with  regard  to  population;  if  one  could  figure  as  the  tele- 
phone company  figures  where  it  is  going  to  need  more  lines  fifteen  years 
from  now;  if  one  could  determine,  as  the  building  contractor  or  the 
promoter  does,  where  population  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  go,  a 
building  program  could  be  made  which  would,  when  completed,  furnish 
accommodations  for  the  children?  That  is  what  is  suggested  in  the  first 
section  of  the  score  card.  It  does  not  pay  simply  to  say,  "Here  is  a  piece 
of  land  that  someone  wants  to  sell:    we  are  going  to  put  u))  a  building; 
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we  can  fill  it  if  we  locate  it  here."  We  need  to  incjuiie  carefully  with 
respect  to  the  location. 

In  this  discussion  I  want  to  tell  you  of  two  situations  in  which  I 
have  recently  worked.  One  was  a  small  New  England  city  in  which 
the  citizens  had  the  problem  of  putting  up  one  or  two  new  school  build- 
ings. The  town  was  quite  naturally  divided  as  to  the  proper  location 
of  those  buildings.  The  one  side  of  the  town,  they  called  it  the  South 
Side,  wanted  the  building,  and  the  North  Side  naturally  enough  wanted 
it,  too.  They  were  going  to  determine  by  vote  where  to  locate  the 
building. 

It  was  a  perfectly  simple  thing  in  such  a  situation  to  make  a  study 
of  the  density  of  population  and  to  discover  that  there  was  only  one  place 
in  that  city,  a  small  city,  where  a  building  might  reasonably  be  placed, 
taking  into  consideration  lines  of  transportation,  where  the  people  were, 
where  the  developments  were  coming.  If  you  wanted  a  building  that 
was  going  to  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  you  had  to  put  it  there, 
and  you  could  not  listen  to  the  kind  of  discussion  which  was  to  be 
found  on  the  street  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  giving  to  one 
-section  which  has  not  had  all  that  it  wants,  this  new  building. 

The  location  of  a  school  building  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
determined  by  the  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  the  location  of  that  build- 
ing. When  a  survey  is  made  the  result  may  be  expected  to  be  as  in 
that  New  England  town — in  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  town  meeting  for 
the  location  of  the  building  where  it  belonged.  But  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
any  feature  of  the  score  card  at  this  stage  of  oui'  discussion.  Suppose 
we  go  on  to  the  question  of  building,  meaning  in  this  case  the  gross 
structure. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough,  or  unfortunate  enough,  to  discover 
that  school  buildings  are  cjuite  commonly  placed  on  sites  which  are 
provided  for  them,  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  use  to  which  the 
building  is  to  be  put.  It  is  not  uncommon,  when  the  streets  of  a  Middle 
Western  city  run  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  to  have  the  build- 
ing located  that  way,  so  that  half  of  the  rooms  facing  the  south  are  ovei- 
whelmed  with  light,  so  that  there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  shutting  our 
light  and  of  raising  and  lowering  the  shades,  usually  not  properly  raised 
or  lowered,  so  as  to  give  the  shadows  in  one  part  of  the  room  and  the 
excess  of  light  in  another  part.  Where  the  site  is  as  large  as  it  ought 
to  be  there  is  no  excuse  for  locating  the  building  in  that  way. 

It  ought  to  be  located  so  that  all  of  the  rooms  would  have  some 
sunshine;  it  ought  to  be  built  across  rather  than  with  the  points  of  the 
compass.  The  score  card  suggests  it;  it  appears  reasonable  to  one  who 
stops  to  think  about  it.  One  might  expect  that  the  architect  would 
acconmiodate  himself  to  the  idea  that  it  is  important  to  locate  his  build- 
ing with  respect  to  all  of  the  rooms,  and  with  respect  to  the  fact  that 
children  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  at  work,  all  of  the  days  of 
the  yeai'.  It  is  even  suggested  here  that  there  is  a  rule  or  that  there  are 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  with  respect  to  entrances,  corridors,  stairways, 
and  the  rest. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  buildings  being  constructed  at  this  time 
that  are  costing  .$10,000  a  room,  in  which  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
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makinj;-  the  building  safe  for  children  is  forgotten?  That  is,  the  builders 
make  them,  as  they  call  them,  fireproof,  and  the  buildings  are  not  fire- 
proof because  they  will  burn  up  if  they  get  a  chance,  while  if  a  fire- 
proof stair  well  had  been  built,  which  is  the  standard  of  construction 
for  a  building  in  which  a  large  number  of  persons,  especially  a  large 
number  of  children,  are  to  be  housed,  practically  perfect  protection  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Dui'ing  the  month  of  February  I  went  into  a  building  in  a  large 
Middle  Western  city  where  I  discovered  an  expensive  building  which  had 
wonderfully  beautiful  fire  escapes  on  the  outside,  and  I  said  to  the 
principal,  "You  use  these  fire  escapes  once  a  week  for  dismissal?"  He 
said,  "No,  we  could  not  possibly;  there  isn't  a  child  in  this  school  who 
would  dare  to  go  down  those  fire  escapes."  I  went  out  on  the  fire 
escape  to  discover  how  it  was  constructed  and  found  there  a  very 
unique  arrangement  of  a  bar  so  that  you  could  not  possibly  tramp  on  it 
without  being  tripped.  It  was  a  rectangular  piece  of  iron,  and  the 
sharp  edge,  the  corner,  was  stuck  up !  That  was  the  surface  you  walked 
on,  so  that  your  heel  would  catch,  or  your  toe  would  trip.  You  could 
not  go  down  that  fire  escape  with  any  suggestion  of  safety.  So  eimple 
a  detail  as  that  the  architect  or  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  a  fire  escape 
of  a  particular  brand  forgets.  Have  you  ever  forgotten  anything  like 
that  in  the  construction  of  a  building?  The  difficulty  is  that  when  the 
plans  come,  and  when  the  detail  is  presented  for  your  consideration, 
you  look  for  all  of  the  things  that  you  remember,  and  there  are  many 
details  that  you  do  not  remember. 

There  are  many  details  that  go  or  ought  to  go  to  make  up  a  good 
building,  which  at  the  time  that  the  plans  are  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration— at  the  time  that  you  give  your  O.K.  to  the  school  board — 
you  should  have  in  mind. 

I  need  not  go  on  with  the  score  card,  then,  in  order  to  suggest  that 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  all  of  the  details  which  go 
to  make  up  the  satisfactory  building  so  that  anyone  who  is  charged 
with  any  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the  building 
can  check  against  each  item  of  that  building  while  it  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  being  planned. 

If  one  had  time  to  run  thru  the  score  card,  as  it  appears  here  (see 
Appendix),  he  would  find  a  discussion,  for  example,  of  service  system, 
fire  protection,  cleaning,  artificial  lighting.  I  cannot  pass  artificial 
lighting  without  stopping  for  a  minute.  There  are  buildings  in  which 
arti^cial  lighting  is  being  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  twenty- 
five  foot  candles  at  some  desks  in  the  room  on  a  dark  day  or  on  some 
nights  v/hen  the  building  is  in  use,  while  at  other  desks  in  the  same 
room  the  light  is  so  inefficient  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use 
that  part  of  the  equipment. 

Apparently  someone  has  figured  that  it  would  take  so  many  candle 
power  to  illuminate  a  certain  area;  then  he  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  disti-ibution  of  that  candle  power  so  as  to  light  each  desk.  You 
say  it  is  an  obvious,  simple  thing.  No  one  should  neglect  to  place  those 
lights,  preferably  three  in  a  row,  and  three  rows  of  them,  and  keep  them 
to  the  side  of  the  room  where  the  desks  are,  if  one  aisle  is  larger  than 
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the  other,  and  yet  half  of  the  schoolrooms  in  which  I  have  been  during 
the  past  year  in  which  artificial  lighting  has  been  provided  are  not 
so  distributing  the  light  which  they  provide. 

If  you  will  look  in  the  last  number  of  the  Scliool  Board  Journal,  you 
Mnll  find  that  the  architects  and  persons  who  are  supplying  certain 
kinds  of  equipment  point  with  pride  to  the  buildings  recently  constructed, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  those  buildings  you  will 
discovei-  that  many  of  them  ai-e  ugly  and  possibly  not  properly  lighted 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  architect  thought  that  he  had  to  dis- 
tribute windows  evenly  over  the  entire  wall  surface  of  his  building.  He 
could  not  get  away  from  the  idea  that  if  he  had  a  room  with  three  sides 
he  must  distribute  windows  over  those  three  sides  more  or  less  regularly 
placed. 

I  went  into  a  series  of  buildings  built  in  a  community  that  is  con- 
sidered very  progressive,  and  discovered  that  in  every  building,  altho 
there  was  unilateral  lighting,  the  buildei's  had,  in  every  case,  placed  the 
windows  on  the  side  which  carried  the  solid  bank  of  windows  right  up 
into  the  front  corner,  and  I  discovered  that  every  child  in  the  room 
looking  at  that  corner  of  the  blackboard  had  to  look  right  into  the 
window  that  was  alongside  of  it — and  all  in  the  name  of  providing  ade- 
quate lighting  for  the  children  in  that  room! 

"Why,"  said  the  man  who  took  me  around  to  see  that  building, 
"we  have  a  ratio  of  1  to  4,"  and  he  would  have  been  much  better  off 
if  he  had  a  I'atio  of  1  to  G,  as  much  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  not 
quite  enough  lighting  in  this  latitude.  The  detail  of  the  scoi'e  card, 
the  idea  of  a  standard  check  against  the  program  for  building,  a  check 
against  it  in  terms  of  location,  of  the  sort  of  site  to  be  provided,  of 
every  detail  of  the  building  to  be  constructed,  is  most  important. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  a  sort  of  common  sense  or  efficiency,  or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  it,  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
efficiency  in  education  ought  to  indulge  in. 

It  is  interesting  with  the  score  card  in  mind  to  lind  out  what 
happens  when  it  is  used.  The  first  question  is,  "How  do  you  arrive  at 
the  value  which  you  attach  to  the  "various  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  your  complete  cr  your  total  score?"  The  answer  which  is  the  only 
answer  that  I  know  how  to  give  to  the  first  question  is  this:  Men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools, 
men  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings, 
men  who  have  given  attention  to  the  question  of  what  makes  an  effi- 
cient school  building,  will,  if  they  are  asked  to  exercise  their  judgment, 
t^alue  one  element  as  either  more  or  less  important.  So  the  procedure  in 
assigning  weights  to  the  various  items  of  the  score  card  was  to  get 
approximately  five  hundred  superintendents  of  schools,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  school  architecture,  to  weigh  values,  to  say  how  many  points 
out  of  the  thousand  they  would  allow  to  each  of  the  several  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  total  score.  And  then,  of  course,  you  find  the 
variation  in  judgment,  but  the  judgments  center,  that  is,  there  was  a 
central  tendency.  The  man  who  is  extreme  in  either  direction  is  prob- 
ably not  so  nearly  right  as  those  men  who  are  to  be  found  agreeing. 
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In  other  words,  we  took  the  median  score  and  said,  "That  is  satisfac- 
tory." 

For  fear  someone  may  object  to  that  method,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
it  makes  no  particular  difference  what  weight  you  assign  to  any  element, 
because  in  the  scoring  of  your  building  or  in  the  studj;  of  the  problem 
as  presented  by  the  score  card  you  have  to  isolate  each  item,  and  ask. 


TABLE    I 

Scores  of  Two  Buildings 


HAWTHORNE 

VAN  BUREN 

Scorer's  No. 

6 

9 

12 

Median 

8 

9 

10 

Median 

Items  I 

85 

71 

83 

83 

90 

88 

111 

93 

A 

45 

30 

45 

45 

45 

40 

51 

45 

B 

20 

26 

23 

23 

25 

28 

30 

28 

C 

20 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

30 

20 

Ilrriis  II 

94 

113 

91 

101 

81 

98 

80 

88 

A 

15 

22 

16 

16 

20 

22 

22 

22 

B 

44 

36 

26 

36 

34 

35 

26 

34 

C 

35 

55 

49 

49 

27 

41 

32 

32 

Items  III 

116 

123 

115 

125 

149 

148 

119 

135 

A 

31 

32 

30 

31 

32 

60 

27 

32 

B 

0 

8 

9 

8 

15 

9 

12 

12 

C 

13 

15 

16 

15 

12 

16 

17 

16 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

6 

E 

5 

15 

15 

15 

15 

4 

9 

9 

F 

15 

2 

5 

5 

19 

10 

13 

13 

G 

42 

41 

35 

41 

40 

43 

26 

40 

H 

10 

10 

5 

10 

7 

5 

9 

7 

Items  IV 

174 

186 

187 

179 

171 

154 

178 

173 

A 

35 

25 

25 

25 

20 

10 

15 

15 

B. ....... 

49 

67 

60 

60 

46 

64 

57 

57 

C 

47 

■    50 

56 

50 

60 

30 

53 

53 

D 

20 

20 

16 

20 

10 

10 

15 

10 

E 

23 

24 

30 

24 

35 

40 

38 

38 

Items  V 

111 

78 

75 

85 

70 

80 

61 

80 

A 

45 

28 

35 

35 

30 

27 

8 

27 

B 

28 

13 

10 

13 

25 

19 

18 

19 

C 

38 

37 

30 

37 

573 

15 

34        1        35 

1 

34 

Total     

580 

571 

551 

561 

568 

549 

569 

What  is  the  situation  in  this  school  system  with  respect  to  this  element 
in  the  building?  What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  this  plan  as  it 
has  to  do  with  fire  protection?  What  is  the  situation  in  this  plan  as 
it  has  to  do  with  the  lighting  of  classrooms?  and  so  on  thru  the  whole 
list,  so  that  if  you  had  arbitrarily  said  that  you  would  give  one  hun- 
dred points  to  each  and  every  item  on  the  score  card,  and  then  had  said 
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that  each  particular  item  is  up  at  the  top,  or  that  it  falls  down,  you 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off  as  I  am  by  saying  I  am  going  to  call 
this  a  thousand  points  and  then  distribute  in  terms  of  the  median  score 
as  allowed  by  those  who  know  what  school  buildings  ought  to  be.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  discover  whether  or  not  men  who  use  the  score  agree, 
because  if  the  measurement  is  good,  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  an 
agreement;  that  is,  we  ought  to  approach  each  other  in  the  values  as- 
signed to  the  same  plan  or  to  the  same  building. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  I  you  will  find  two  buildings,  each  of 
which  was  scored  by  three  individuals  without  consultation,  and  each 
of  whom  scored  the  building  on  a  different  day,  so  there  could  be  no 
collusion;  they  could  not  have  gotten  together  and  decided;  they  would 
agree  or  disagree. 

If  you  care  to  look  over  it,  you  will  discover  that  the  remarkable 
thing,  possibly,  is  the  fact  that  they  come  together  pretty  well  all 
the  way  thru  and  that  their  totals  range  580,  571,  551.  If  you  can 
get  an  instrument  that  will  work  within  that  degree  of  variability,  it  is 
about  as  good  as  any  of  the  instruments  that  we  use  with  respect  to 
any  of  the  school  work  that  we  are  undertaking. 

I  think  it  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  so  for  the  second  building  you 
find  the  scores  running  561,  568,  549,  and  again  I  think,  as  evidence, 
it  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  learn.  These  people  were  not 
untrained;  they  read  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  score  card; 
they  talked  over  the  scoring  of  buildings;  they  had  thought  about  the 
matter  of  giving  weight,  of  subtracting  from  the  total  which  might  be 
allowed. 

If  you  will  notice  Table  II  in  which  the  percentage  allotment  is 
given,  if  you  are  studying  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  group 
of  buildings  already  constructed,  you  have  this  issue:  What  is  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  plant?  More  and  more  it  seems  to  me  in  both 
the  large  and  small  school  systems  we  must  ask  ourselves  that  ques- 
tion, Where  do  we  stand? 

With  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  that  we  have  in  operation, 
I  do  not  think  I  am  violating  confidences  at  all  when  I  suggest  that  St. 
Paul  from  this  table  (II),  as  it  appears  here,  is  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  If  you  will  take  heating  and  ventilating,  there  are  three  buildings 
that  got  out  of  the  total  score  which  might  be  allowed  for  heating  and 
ventilating  less  than  26  per  cent  of  that  score.  There  are  thirty-six 
buildings  with  less  than  51  per  cent  out  of  the  total  score  which  could 
be  allowed  for  that  element  entering  into  the  school  building.  Of 
course,  one  does  not  depend  simply  upon  this  score.  One  does  not  make 
this  score  out  of  whole  cloth.  What  did  we  do?  We  went  in  on  a 
cold  day  and  found  out  what  the  temperature  was  at  8:30,  9:30,  and 
10:30  o'clock.  We  discovered  rooms  so  cold  that  children  had  to  leave, 
and  it  was  just  normal  winter  temperature  for  St.  Paul.  We  found 
rooms  drier  than  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  I  do  not  hestitate  to  say  that, 
because  there  are  records  to  show  that  the  Sahara  Desert  is  not  so  dry- 
as  many  of  the  schoolrooms  in  St.  Paul. 

We  discovered  that  for  fire  protection  there  were  thirty-nine  build- 
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i litis  which  received  a  score  less  than  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
points  which  could  be  allowed  for  fire  protection. 

We  found  a  basement  with  a  boiler  carrying;'  a  pressure  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  (some  of  you  men  know  what  that  means  when  you  are  run- 
ning- a  low-pressure  boiler  at  twenty-five  pounds) ,  and  a  wooden  stair- 
way without  handrails  the  one  exit  from  the  basement.  If  that  boiler 
ever  exploded,  no  one  would  ever  get  out  of  that  basement.  In  another 
school  building-  we  discovered  a  can  of  kerosene,  some  rags,  and  some 
trash  under  the  only  stairway  that  led  from  the  second  floor. 

There  is  not  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  except  in,  I  think,  four  or  five  of 
their  newer  buildings,  a  fireproof  furnace-room,  or  heating-plant  room. 


TABLE  II 

The  Percentile  Distribution  of  the  Efficiency  of  Certain  Features 
OF  THE  School  Buildings  of  St.  Paul 

!  Under  the  percentages  Ik  given  the  number  of  buildings  scoring  within  the  range  of  percentage  stated  '. 


0  Per  cent 

to 
25  Per  cent 

26  Per  cent 

to 
50  Per  cent 

51  Per  cent 

to 
75  Per  cent 

76  Per  cent 

to 
100  Per  cent 

3 

36 

11 

3 

Fire  Protection  System 

29 

16 

4 

4 

Toilet  System 

1 

7 

•2d 

16 

24 

22 

4 

3 

5 

41 

7 

0 

Cleaning  System 

0 

9 

29 

15 

28 

16 

8 

1 

Internal  Structure 

1 

15 

26 

11 

1 

7 

30 

15 

and  yet  fire  insurance  men  tell  us  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fires  in  school- 
houses  originate  near  the  heating  plant  in  the  basement. 

Are  you  at  work  in  a  school  system  in  which  the  heating  plant  is 
not  isolated  by  fireproof  partitions?  If  you  are,  you  are  simply  court- 
ing disaster,  and  that  is  what  one  gets  when  he  goes  into  the  situation 
and  asks  what  is  the  efficiency  of  the  present  school  plan. 

Go  on  to  the  water  system.  In  St.  Paul  there  are  twenty-four 
buildings  which  have  less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  points  allowed.  It 
is  not  possible  for  most  children  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  to  wash  their 
hands;  there  is  not  a  place  to  wash  their  hands.  If  they  want  a  drink 
they  go  and  stick  their  mouths  over  the  faucet  and  get  the  water  that 
way. 
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Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  so  desperately  bad  as  that  in  any  of 
your  communities.  Youi-  state  law  does  not  permit  it;  neither  does  the 
Minnesota  law  permit  it.  It  just  was.  It  is  not  what  the  law  says. 
Probably  if  you  are  not  very  careful  many  of  you  have  paid  good  money 
to  install  drinking-  fountains  which  are  so  constructed  and  so  fed  that 
every  time  a  youngster  wants  to  get  a  drink  from  that  drinking  fountain 
he  puts  his  mouth  down  over  the  particular  spot  from  which  the  water 
emerges  and  gets  his  drink.     A  school  building  with  such  arrangements 

TABLE  III 
St.  Paul's  Elementary  Schools  Arrangi.d  According  to  Rank 

1.  I,;ifa.vottc 3i:i  2t;.  Guilicld 576 

2.  Jefferson :{58  27.  thuvtliorne 579 

3.  Monroe 4114  2.S.  Douglas 580 

4.  Adamis 4(19  20.  Davis   582 

5.  Jaokson 427  .'iO.  Scheffer 582 

().     Franklin 452  :il .  l^ons-'fcllow 586 

7.  Webster 491         :i2.     Washington 587 

8.  Hiee olll)        :«.     Harrison  607 

9.  Crowley oDI)         :M.      I  )eane      608 

10.  Lincoln 511  :(.■).  Smilh    613 

11.  Hendrick,s SUi  :«!.  Whittier 613 

12.  Irvins 521  37.  Sheridan 615 

13.  Murray 524  38.  (irant 617 

14.  Cleveland 53(1  39.  Kaiiiscy 627 

15.  Edison 531  4(i.  Tilden 627 

16.  McClellan .535  41.  Uaker 643 

17.  Maxfield .538  42  Hill    661 

18.  Neill ,538  43.  Ciailicr    681 

19.  Hancock 541  44.  Phalen  Park 687 

20.  Drew 543  45.  McKinley 700 

21.  Sibley .549  4(i.  MounilPark 710 

22.  CJornian 55(1  47.  Gordon 712 

23.  Ericsson 558  48.  Ames     792 

24.  Madison 563  49.  Finch  927 

25.  \'an  Huren 51)9  Total   27,983 

Po.ssil)le 49,000 

Percentage 57 . 1 

for  drinking  is  not  any  better  than  the  first  schoolhouse,  where  the 
good  old-fashioned  drinking-cup  was  passed  around. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  into  your  plans;  it  has  been  interesting,  I 
am  sure,  for  some  of  you,  to  find  out  what  you  had  to  check  against, 
and  it  ought  to  be  interesting  to  some  of  you,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
the  plans  for  reconstruction  and  re-equipment  which  are  called  for  by 
these  very  moderate  demands  suggested  by  the  score  card.  The  total 
situation  can  be  presented  in  a  different  form  in  Table  III. 

You  will  find  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  situation  in  St.  Paul.  I 
think  copies  of  this  table  have  been  distributed;  it  begins  Lafayette,  Jef- 
ferson, Monroe.  The  names  of  those  buildings  are  about  the  only  thing 
in  their  favor  out  of  a  total  of  one  thousand  points.  One  may  ask,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  entire  legitimacy,  What  is  the  worst  building  in  the 
town?  If  there  is  more  than  one,  that  is  a  question  of  supply  and  new 
facilities. 
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You  can  carry  a  certain  kind  of  conviction  out  of  an  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

You  may  reach  the  conclusion,  possibly,  which  I  have  reached  after 
using-  the  score  card  on  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings — that  a 
building  which  ranges  above  700  points  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a  place 
in  which  to  conduct  a  school;  that  a  building  that  ranges  between  600 
and  700  points  is  a  kind  of  a  building  which  can,  with  a  fairly  small 
expense,  be  put  into  the  proper  running  condition;  that  a  building 
between  500  and  600  points  is  a  building  on  which  you  will  have  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  if  you  are  going  to  make  it  habitable;  and  that 
a  building  that  scores  less  than  500  points  is  a  building  upon  which  you 
are  going  to  waste  money  if  you  try  to  put  it  in  the  proper  condition. 
You  had  better  abandon  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  recommended  for  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
survey  which  was  completed  day  before  yesterday,  that  the  first  9 
buildings  appearing  here  on  this  list  be  scrapped.  The  buildings  are 
dangerous;  the  buildings  are  unsanitary;  the  buildings  are  improperly 
equipped;  the  buildings  are  not  lighted;  the  buildings  have  nothing  in 
them  that  is  fit  for  the  conduct  of  a  school. 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  we  have  made  our  case  or  not  until  the 
bond  election  in  June,  but  I  think  we  have  presented  more  evidence  than 
we  could  have  presented  if  we  had  just  gone  in,  taken  a  picture  and  said, 
"This  is  a  very  ugly  building;  we  don't  like  it.  It  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
children  to  go  to  school." 

You  carry  a  certain  conviction,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  thru  the  pres- 
entation of  your  case,  in  detail  thru  the  analysis  of  the  total  situation, 
thru  the  suggestion  of  what  is  standard. 


Standardizinir  the  School    Plant 


G.  D.  Strayer 


In  the  scoring-  of  school  buildings  or  in  the  attempt  to  standardize 
the  school  plant  we  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of 
school  buildings  as  of  one  type.  If  we  have  to  consider  what  is  to  go 
into  the  school  building,  we  have  to  consider  the  kind  of  a  school  that 
is  to  be  organized  there.  We  must  I'aise  the  question  in  an  inter- 
mediate school,  foi-  example,  of  the  shops  that  are  to  be  placed  there, 
of  the  sort  of  a  course  of  study  which  is  to  be  established  for  girls 
and  for  boys  in  that  school. 

I  have  become  somewhat  interested  in  the  question  of  e(iuipment. 
One  might  say  the  minimum  of  equipment  which  ought  to  be  provided 
in  an  elementary  school,  because  I  find  here  too  that,  while  all  of  us 
will  agree  vvithout  very  much  discussion  that  everything  which  I  have 
listed  on  these  two  sheets  ought  to  be  found,  and  while  most  of  you  will 
possibly  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  gi-eat  deal  more  than  is 
here  found,  it  is  interesting  to  check  with  some  such  list,  and  I  have 
just  made  this  beginning.  I  would  be  very  g-lad  indeed  if  you  will  tell 
me  that  this  listing  of  equipment  is  so  inadequate  that  you  would  be 
entirely  unwilling  to  accept  a  school  building  provided  with  the  materials 
here  found,  so  that  I  would  know  that  they  need  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
You  notice  we  list  maps,  globes,  charts,  and  so  on,  bookcases  built  in,  a 
teacher's  closet,  and  the  like. 

It  is  strange  when  one  goes  into  an  elementary  schoolroom  and 
discovers  that  the  only  place  where  a  teacher  may  have  books  which 
children  ought  to  be  using  is  the  window  sill,  where  they  are  in  the  way 
when  the  window  is  opened  and  w^here  they  are  not  easily  available. 
Some  day  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  provide  a 
place  in  which  a  single  classroom  can  have  in  succession  a  series  of 
one  hundred  books,  as  it  is  to  provide  seats  at  which  children  are  to  work. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  St.  Paul  that  I  have  not  told  you 
about — I  have  told  you  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  things — is  that  the 
public  library,  under  the  same  administration  as  the  schools,  is  sending 
out  constantly  to  every  school  building  classroom  libraries.  Some  of  you 
know  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  Kansas  City.  I  hope  all  of  you  know 
of  the  work  that  is  done  in  that  field  at  Newark,  N.  J.  There  is  need  not 
only  for  books  but  for  the  equipment  or  place  in  which  they  are  to  be 
put.  A  classroom  often  is  a  very  barren  place;  there  is  nothing  there 
except  the  blackboard  and  the  desks.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  in 
which  attractive  displays  can  be  made,  and  that  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
every  classroom  equipment. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  under  libraries  particularly,  to  ma- 
terial which  is  available  especially  for  children  beyond  the  fourth  grade 
— government  and  state  bulletins.     If  I  really  wanted  to  make  an  investi- 
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gation  I  should  like  to  know  in  how  many  schools  here  represented  this 
afternoon  all  of  this  material  that  is  available  is  now  where  children 
can  get  at  it  and  is  being  used:  government  and  state  bulletins,  col- 
lections from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  Childrens' 
Bureau,  Geological  Survey,  statistical  abstract  of  the  census. 

I  was  talking  to  a  very  intelligent  teacher  who  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  a  problem  which  she  says  is  the  problem  of  her  teachers' 
organization.  She  said  she  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  school 
officials  spent  more,  or  less,  money  in  her  city  than  some  place  else  for 
certain  items  of  the  budget.  She  said,  "Where  could  I  find  anything 
like  that?"  She  did  not  know  that  there  was  issued  from  the  census 
office  this  fiscal  statement  from  cities,  which  would  have  enabled  her 
to  tell  just  how  much  her  city  was  spending  and  what  proportion  that 
amount  w-as  to  the  total  city  budget  or  school  budget. 

I  think  children  ought  to  be  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing.  O'^ten 
the  very  important  bulletins  with  respect  to  health,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  the  rest,  are  more  important  than  some  of  the  statements, 
which  are  entirely  untrue,  found  in  the  geography  printed  and  edited 
ten  years  ago. 

1  have  heard  Dr.  Judd  say  on  many  occasions  that  children  in  the 
upper  grades  are  particularly  interested  in  the  real  things  that  are 
being  done  in  the  world  and  not  simply  in  literature.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity and  this  is  the  sort  of  provision  which  ought  to  be  made. 

Possibly  you  are  not  interested  in  music  or  pictures  or  industrial 
exhibits,  but  I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  enlighten  a  great  maiiy 
children  if  we  took  the  industrial  exhibit,  in  which  there  is  a  wealth  of 
that  material  which  ought  to  be  provided,  which  ought  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  which  ought  to  be  made  available.  Have  you  ever  followed  thru 
the  work  of  the  museum  in  St.  Louis  and  found  out  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  teacher  who  wants  to  present  a  particular  topic  in  geography  or  his- 
tory, or  to  offer  a  field  in  literature,  to  go  to  the  museum  and  get  from  it 
all  of  the  materials  that  are  necessary  to  make  the  situation  at  least 
objective  to  children?  They  can  see  the  objects  about  which  she  is 
talking;  they  can  have  some  realization  of  what  it  is. 

1  do  not  know  why  one  should  separate  the  primary  department  from 
other  departments,  except  that  we  cannot  use  many  books  there.  We 
cannot  deal  so  largely  in  abstractions.  We  must  have  more  materials: 
the  sand  table,  the  paper,  crayola,  water  colors,  and  so  forth,  thru  the 
list.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  satisfied  with  that  or  not, 
but  it  suggests  the  sort  of  things  which  ought  to  be  provided  and  which 
ought  to  be  considered  standard  equipment. 

I  really  do  want  to  say  something  about  household  arts  and  manual 
training.  I  think  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  a  great  many  com- 
munities to  say,  "We  can  have  no  work  in  the  household  arts  and  no 
work  in  manual  training  unless  we  can  elaborately  equip  a  shop  or  a 
place  in  which  this  work  is  to  be  done." 

I  am  becoming  convinced  that  in  almost  every  school  building  of 
four  rooms  or  more  there  is  space  now  going  to  waste,  often  in  the 
basement,  sometimes  in  the  attic,  depending  upon  the  particular  yeai 
in  which  the  building  was  built,  in  which  could  be  installed  what  one 
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might  call  a  general  room  for  boys,  or  a  general  room  for  girls.  In 
this  room  might  be  taught  something  possibly  even  a  little  more  impor- 
tant than  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  sometimes  provided  in  the  name  of 
domestic  science  or  manual  training. 

I  know  of  a  very  new  school  building  in  which,  instead  of  the 
elaborate  equipment  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science  which  is 
ordinarily  supposed  to  be  required  if  you  are  to  do  anything,  the  authori- 
ties have  equipped  four  rooms  which  are  general  rooms.  You  have 
suggested  here  something  for  the  unfoitunate  building — the  place  where 
you  cannot  have  a  great  manual  training  or  cooking  center — some  of 
the  thing's  which  might  be  put  in  in  order  to  enlarge  the  opportunity  for 
boys  and  gii'ls,  and  possibly  give  those  things  which  are  most  essential. 

The  stove  can  be  an  oil  stove  with  an  oven  to  be  put  on  top  of  it. 
The  building  does  not  have  to  be  piped  with  gas  in  order  to  begin  work. 
A  kitchen  stove  possibly  is  better  than  the  gas  stove;  ])ossibly  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  a  stove  any  of  these  girls  are  going  to  use  when 
they  go  home;  possibly  they  will  leai-n  more  about  the  thing  they  a^'e 
going  to  do  if  you  have  a  kitchen  stove  than  they  would  if  you  had  iw. 
elaborate  gas  stove. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  elementai'y  school  building  that  does  not 
make  some  provision  for  lunch.  Even  if  it  be  ti'ue  that  children  never 
have  to  walk  more  than  half  a  mile,  there  are  days,  there  are  times, 
when  some  children  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple thing  in  a  very  small  space,  and  with  no  elaborate  equipment  to 
make  some  such  provision. 

I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  most  of  you  in  your  child- 
hood, with  an  equipment  somewhat  less  elaborate  than  that  suggested 
here,  did  a  kind  of  woi-k  which  was  more  important  than  the  making  of 
models,  which  ai-e  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  schools  where  the 
more  elaborate  equipment  is  placed.  Agriculture  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  list  only  because  there  are  schools  in  which  so  large  a  group 
of  children  are  concerned  with  agriculture  that  it  ought  to  appear  ciuite 
as  important  as  any  work  of  the  ordinaiy  sort  in  cooking  or  manual 
training.  It  ought  to  be  provided ;  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
equipment. 

I  am  not  satisfied  at  all  with  this;  it  is  merely  a  beginning;  I  believe 
we  need  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  standardization  of  the  school 
plant  from  the  standpoint  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory educational  situation. 

Now,  possibly  I  might  best  spend  the  time  that  is  left  in  telling 
you,  or  possibly  letting  you  ask  questions  about,  how  one  can  best 
solve  a  local  situation,  and  what  is  involved  in  the  way  of  inquiring 
beyond  the  mere  scoring  or  rating  of  the  building. 

I  hold  here  a  report  which  tells  of  the  sort  of  data  which  we  felt 
were  essential  in  the  town  of  Framingham,  Mass.  We  felt  first  of  all 
that  it  was  necessary  to  discover  what  was  the  probable  need  for  school 
accommodations  in  that  community.  I  do  not  think  that  I  dwelt  upon 
that  at  all  this  morning.  I  believe  that  in  every  community  an  intelli- 
gent superintendent  of  schools  ought  to  look  ahead  and  ought  not  to  be 
thinking  simply  of  how  he  can  take  care  of  his  present  situation. 
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I  think  we  have  tended,  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  bungle  our  build- 
ing program  because  we  had  no  program.  We  were  simply  trying  to 
catch  up  instead  of  trying  to  plan  ahead.  I  think  the  statistics  of 
population  are  quite  as  important  as  the  statistics  which  have  to  do  with 
the  present  school  attendence.  Population  back  over  a  period  of  years 
should  be  considei-ed  so  that  one  may  at  least  make  an  estimate  of  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  fifteen  years  ahead. 

Officials  of  every  business  concern  I  have  consulted  with  respect 
to  the  increase  of  population  have  reported  that  they  constantly  esti- 
mate for  at  least  fifteen  years.  They  check  up  against  a  decade  the  past 
three  or  four  years  in  order  to  see  whether  the  previous  decade  is  a 
satisfactory  index  of  what  is  happening  now.  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
nothing  less  than  that  in  our  work  in  school  building  or  construction. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I  have  found  is  a  sample 
distribution  of  employment  certificates  in  every  place  in  which  there 
is  a  law  for  compulsory  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  erection  of  a  scliool  building  ought  to  take  account  of  what 
boys  and  girls  do  when  they  leave  school.  It  seems  rather  an  obvious 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  know  someone  is  going  to  object  immediately,  for  the 
employment  certificate  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  the  boys 
and  girls  go  into  an  employment  and  then  they  move.  But  it  does 
tell  this  story:  it  tells  what  is  the  demand  in  the  community  for  employ- 
ment, and  even  tho  it  be  true  that  they  move  from  one  place  to  another 
within  this  whole  region,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  is  a  measure 
of  how  much  the  industries  are  demanding;  how  many  persons  they 
have  to  have;  and  there  is  a  question,  then,  of  the  relationship  of  the 
school  to  the  preparation  which  is  needed. 

I  am  always  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  a  community  of  any 
considerable  size  one  of  the  biggest  opportunities  that  there  is  for  girls 
is  in  the  field  of  salesmanship.  It  is  one  of  the  fields  that  we  have 
almost  wholly  neglected  outside  of  Boston  and  two  or  three  other 
centers  in  the  United  States.  We  try  apparently  to  make  stenogra- 
phers out  of  everyone  even  tho  we  know  that  the  market  is  particularly 
glutted  and  that  there  is  very  little  opportunity  in  that  field  except  for 
those  who  are  exceptionally  well  trained. 

We  found  it  of  use  to  raise  the  question,  possibly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  from  my  point  of  view  that  we  did  raise,  of  what  the  occu- 
pations of  all  of  the  adults  in  the  community  were,  in  so  far  as  we 
could  get  them.  You  can  get  them  sometimes,  of  course,  in  a  certain 
sort  of  analysis  from  the  census.  You  can  get  them  in  some  communities 
in  rather  a  remarkable  way  from  a  directory. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  stopped  to  make  the  directory  analysis  or 
possibly,  as  Dean  Smith  did  here  in  Bloomington  at  one  time,  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  of  what  was  going  on,  what  people  were  doing,  what 
their  employments  were.  We  found  in  one  of  our  inquiries  at  Fiam- 
ingham,  Mass.,  a  person  who  was  named  as  a  Mayflower  conserver. 
Now,  we  were  very  much  interested  in  the  Mayflower  conserver;  we 
thought  that  would  fall  outside  of  any  of  the  occupations  we  had  ordi- 
narily found.     On  looking  it  up,  however,  we  discovered  that  the  con- 
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server  conserved  peaches  and  pears  and  other  thing's  like  that,  and 
the  brand  was  the  Mayflower! 

It  is  interesting,  if  you  want  to  see  how  the  school,  as  at  present 
organized,  checks  up  against  your  employment  certificates,  checks  up 
against  your  occupations  of  people  in  the  community,  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion concerning  student  hours  by  subjects,  How  is  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  at  present  organized?  You  will  run  across  something  as 
astonishing,  possibly,  as  this:  in  a  particular  high  school,  English  gets 
1,728  student  hours;  history,  907;  typewriting,  670.  Elementary  science, 
which  is  really  a  general  science  course,  gets  660;  German,  630;  physical 
training,  588;  Latin,  505;  algebra,  387;  and  pretty  soon  you  will  dis- 
cover, if  you  go  down  thru  the  list,  that  while  most  of  the  children  leave 
school  before  the  end  of  the  second  year,  everything  in  it  that  has  any 
very  great  weight  or  importance  according  to  student  hours,  aside  from 
typewriting  and  shoi'thand,  leads  directly  to  college.  If  you  check  student 
hours  against  the  working  papers  that  are  issued  to  those  same  chil- 
dren when  they  leave  school,  you  will  find  in  a  great  many  cases  a 
most  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  kind  of  education  which  is 
being  off'ered  and  the  suggestion  as  to  what  people  are  going  to  do 
after  they  leave  school. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  there  are  any  questions;  there  are  three 
minutes  left  for  questions  concerning  the  use  of  the  score  card,  or 
relationship  of  scoring  to  the  development  of  a  school  building  plan. 
If  not,  I  think  I  shall  rest  my  case  there. 


Significance  and  Present  Status   c^f  the  Survey 

Movement 
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I  HAD  an  experience  recently  which  led  me  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  understand  the  significance  of  the  school  survey, 
nor  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  those  already  conducted. 
I  went  into  the  office  of  a  certain  superintendent  of  schools  where  I  met 
with  him  the  chief  officer  of  the  board  of  education,  and  I  was  asked 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to  undertake  a  survey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rating  individual  teachers  in  order  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  administration  for  the  dismissal  of  teachers  might  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  school  survey. 

I  cite  that  as  an  example  of  a  type  of  expectation  with  respect  to 
the  school  survey,  rather  than  as  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  commonly 
be  expected  to  result.  The  point  I  would  make  is  that  this  particular 
administrative  officer  and  this  particular  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation thought  of  a  school  survey  as  a  means  of  relieving  themselves  of 
responsibility  for  the  successful  administration  of  their  schools. 

I  am  reminded  as  well  that  early  in  the  development  of  the  school 
survey  movement  it  was  suggested  at  times  that  school  surveys  were 
undertaken  with  the  idea  of  removing  someone  from  office.  It  was 
suggested  in  one  of  the  early,  and  possibly  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  school  surveys,  by  a  certain  man  who  wanted  the  survey  brought 
about,  that  if  the  survey  were  only  undertaken,  it  would  be  possible 
to  remove  from  office  the  superintendent  and  that  possibly  even  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  might  see  fit  to  resign. 

That  conception  of  a  school  survey  seems  to  me  to  be  as  far  from  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  significance  of  the  movement  as 
it  would  be  to  suggest  that  a  doctor  be  called  into  consultation  with 
another  doctor  in  order  that  he,  the  second  doctor,  might  kill  the  pa- 
tient, or  that  an  engineer  be  called  into  consultation  with  another  engi- 
neer in  order  that  disaster  might  result,  for  I  can  see  no  possible  reason 
for  the  consultation  which  is  undertaken  in  the  name  of  a  school  sur- 
vey, except  that  which  promises  a  constructive  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  school  system  which  is  under  investigation. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  school  surveys  have  been 
most  successful  and  most  significant  in  the  program  which  they  have 
proposed,  rather  than  in  the  fault  which  they  have  found  or  the  weak- 
nesses which  they  have  pointed  out.  The  method  of  the  survey  to  date 
has  been  largely  the  method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
measuring  somewhat  more  accurately  than  has  been  done  hitherto  by 
the  ordinary  administration  in  the  field  that  we  ordinarily  designate 
as  administration.     For  example:  the  school  sui-vey  has  sought  to  reveal 
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to  those  charged  with  achninistrative  responsibility  and  to  the  conimunity 
itself  at  times  what  is  good  administration.- 

I  think,  for  example,  of  a  situation  in  which  there  is  a  very  lai-ge 
board  of  education,  an  unwieldly  body,  a  group,  who,  in  the  words  of  one 
very  eminent  surveyor,  indulge  themselves  in  such  tactics  that  when- 
ever the  surveyor  had  a  friend  visiting  in  that  city  and  wanted  to  show 
his  guest  a  good  time  he  took  him  to  a  board  of  education  meeting.  The 
survey  has  been  critical  with  respect  to  the  administration  itself,  not  in 
condemning  it  in  its  actions,  but  in  inquiring  concerning  the  possibility 
of  efficiency  with  the  type  of  organization  at  present  employed. 

In  another  community  in  which  I  have  been  interested,  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  survey  was  the  question  of  a  many-headed  school 
system.  The  (juestion  concerned  a  school  system  in  which  there  were 
at  least  live  separate  and  distinct  heads.  The  survey  sought  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  social  enterprises  in  which 
men  are  engaged,  it  is  possible  or  thought  probable  that  efficiency  can 
result  from  the  type  of  organization  there  found.  Then  there  has  been 
raised  constantly  the  problem  of  organization.  It  seems  strange,  when 
we  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  if  we  go  back  fifteen  years,  no,  if  we 
go  back  ten  yeaivs  there  were  very  few  facts  available  in  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  in  the  office  of  the  state  school 
system.  There  were  very  few  facts  upon  which  to  base  any  program 
for  the  organization  of  a  school  system. 

The  school  systems  had  been  organized  upon  a  theory,  which  origin- 
ally was  that  if  you  assembled  the  children  of  a  little  neighborhood  in  a 
classroom  and  gave  them  a  teacher  you  had  a  very  good  school.  The 
reform  which  followed  assumed  that  if  you  assembled  children  in  the 
same  school  building  and  divided  them  up  into  groups  you  could  pass 
them  along  year  by  year  thru  the  school  system. 

Anyone  who  has  stopped  to  inquire  concerning  the  facts  has  met 
with  the  suggestion  that  possibly  the  first  type  of  organization  with  all 
of  its  flexibility  had  something  in  it  that  was  worth  while,  and  that 
the  later  type  of  organization,  which  had  in  it  all  of  the  promise  of  hav- 
ing children  exactly  alike,  fell  short  of  accomplishing  the  result  that  it 
started  out  to  get.  For  if  the  survey  and  the  idea  of  the  survey  in 
measurement  has  meant  anything  in  the  field  of  organization,  it  has 
meant  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  everywhere  boys  and  girls  are 
being  assembled  in  groups  which  are  not  homogeneous,  but  in  which  the 
children  vary  so  tremendously  in  ability  and  in  which  the  demand  is  so 
far  beyond  the  possibility  of  accomplishment  and  so  little  compared 
with  the  possible  accomplishment  of  others,  that  the  system  is  rathei- 
awkward  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 

Some  have  been  brave  enough  to  suggest,  after  the  measurement  has 
been  undertaken,  that  the  reform  is  to  consist  of  assembling  children 
more  frequently  according  to  their  varying  capacities  than  we  have 
done  hitherto.  It  is  suggested,  and  it  seems  to  me  wisely,  that  the  type 
of  experiment  which  has  been  undertaken  in  a  few  of  our  American 
cities,  the  experiment  which  suggests  that  at  least  bright  children  are 
worth  taking  care  of,  be  made  a  common  practice.  It  is  interesting, 
as    a    result    of    measurement,    to    reach    the    conclusion    that    the    most 
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retarded  school  children  in  the  United  States  are  the  bright  children. 
The  result  of  every  measurement  that  has  been  made  in  every  field  in 
which  it  has  been  undertaken  establishes  this  fact.  I  say  this  in  the  light 
of  that  type  of  inquiry,  that  sort  of  measurement  in  which  we  attack 
the  problem  of  organization. 

The  whole  meaning,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  intermediate  school  could 
never  have  been  clear  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  before  we  talked 
very  much  about  surveys,  Florence  Kelley  went  into  the  state  'of  Massa- 
chusetts, out  into  the  homes  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  state,  and  said 
to  them  and  to  their  parents,  "Why  did  you  quit  going  to  school?"  The 
discovery  which  followed  was  that  70  per  cent  of  all  of  the  parents  of 
all  of  those  boys  and  girls  said,  "They  quit  school  because  the  school  had 
in  it  nothing  which  was  worth  while  for  them." 

The  discovery  by  the  man  who  made  the  careful  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  continuance  in  high  schools  in  New  York  City  is  signifi- 
cant; that  discovery  that  a  mere  judgment  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  high  school  course  in  order  to  engage  in  the  particular  occupa- 
tion which  the  boy  or  girl  expected  to  enter  multiplied  the  possibility 
of  continuing  thru  the  high  school  course.  That  bit  of  measurement 
suggested  the  possible  reorganization  of  schools  according  to  the  variety 
of  occupations  or  vocations  into  which  boys  and  girls  go  rather  than 
the  former  organization  based  on  the  prior  assumption  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school. 

But  to  go  beyond  the  field  of  administration  as  such,  and  the  field 
of  organization,  we  have  discovered  a  most  interesting  situation  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  education.  Again  possibly  you  feel  it  is  an  admin- 
istrative problem.  It  is.  We  had  assumed  apparently,  in  a  great  many 
communities,  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  build  our  buildings, 
staff"  them  with  teachers,  properly  heat  and  and  ventilate  them,  and 
we  have  assumed  that  everyone  was  honest.  I  doubt  whethei-  there  is 
any  group  of  persons  more  honest  than  the  persons  who  manage  our 
schools,  but  we  suddenly  discovered,  the  minute  we  began  to  measure, 
that  it  cost  tremendously  more  to  educate  boys  and  girls  in  one  sort  of  a 
building  than  in  another.  It  was  discovered  that  in  one  building,  a 
small  building,  it  was  costing  $.5  more  per  pupil  than  it  did  in  a  relatively 
large  building.  It  was  discovered  in  another  community  that  the  coal 
necessary  to  heat  the  buildings  which  housed  25,000  children  had  been 
saved  by  installing  a  scheme  of  weighing  coal  in  the  buildings.  A  very 
prosaic  sort  of  educational  inquiry,  but  the  kind  which  relieved  for  other 
uses  money  which  had  not  been  stolen,  but  which  had  been  poorly 
administered. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  real  advance  made  possible  for  public 
education  thru  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  of  cost  accounting,  and  the 
survey  has  taken  it  upon  itself  over  and  over  again  to  suggest  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  adequate  administration  of  a  school 
system  any  more  than  there  can  be  an  administration  of  any  other 
enterprise  without  the  introduction  of  a  school  of  measurement,  which, 
if  you  please,  calls  for  the  accounting  of  the  money  spent. 

I  have  been  interested  and  I  have  suggested  from  the  platform  today 
that  we  ought  to  be  more  intelligent  with  respect  to  the  building  which 
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we  construct,  and  the  use  that  we  make  of  it.  To  some  few  of  you  I  sug- 
gested the  necessity  for  more  careful  measurement  there  than  we  had 
commonly  indulged  in.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  expect  that 
in  every  school  building  under  intelligent  management  the  psychometer, 
introduced  to  determine  the  degree  of  humidity,  would  be  just  as  common 
as  a  foot-rule  to  determine  the  cubical  contents  of  the  room.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  just  as  certain  about  the  amount  of  light 
furnished  to  every  desk  in  the  room  and  make  our  illuminometer  or 
photometer  measurements  to  prove  our  case.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  that  just  as  we  have  indulged  in  other  more  common 
measurements. 

One  is  astonished,  when  he  becomes  enthusiastic  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States,  to  discover  that  we  have  yet  barely  scratched  the  sui'face 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  our  compulsory  education  laws.  In 
eveiy  city  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  the  field  has  been  made 
and  careful  measurements  have  been  instituted,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  boys  and  girls  are,  some  of  them,  amenable  to  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  at  some  stage  or  other  in  their 
careei's  they  have  been  put  into  school  and  then  have  been  followed  uj) 
after  that  time,  and  that  certain  other  boys  and  girls  for  some  reason 
unaccountable  have  been  left  out  of  the  school  and  have  not  been  followed 
up. 

For  example,  in  New  York  City,  when  we  instituted  a  permanent 
and  continuing  census,  the  only  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  to  hope 
to  enforce  compulsory  education,  we  discovered  25,000  children  who  were 
not  known  to  exist  prior  to  the  establishment  of  that  i-ather  simple 
educational  measurement.  There  is  only  one  city  in  the  United  States 
with  which  I  am  familiar  in  which  there  has  been  absolute  proof  that  all 
of  the  children  have  been  followed  up  and  kept  in  school,  and  in  that 
particular  city,  I  hestitate  to  mention  it  here  tonight,  it  was  discovered  at 
one  stage  of  their  type  of  measurement  that  they  had  110  per  cent  of 
all  of  the  children  of  the  city  in  school!  In  a  field  so  simple  as  that 
one,  a  field  which  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  educational  program, 
the  survey  has  had  to  point  out  over  and  over  again  that  only  as  we 
know  where  children  are,  only  as  we  have  a  measurement  which  enables 
us  to  check  up  all  of  the  time  and  tell  where  persons  are  all  of  the 
time,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  get  them  into  school. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  establish  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  in  school.  A  measurement 
we  instituted  has  discovered  to  us  that  it  is  possible  in  some  cities  for 
children  to  stay  out  of  school  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  machinery 
which  is  established  gets  to  them  and  gets  them  back  into  the  school. 
That  is,  we  teach  them  to  be  truants,  we  establish  the  habit  of  truancy, 
because  we  almost  give  them  notice  that  if  they  will  just  break  loose 
we  will  not  trouble  them  until  they  have  been  out  two  or  three  weeks. 

We  have  heard  much,  and  there  is  much  still  to  be  said,  about  the 
measurement  of  the  achievements  of  children.  It  v/as  a  great  rtep 
forward  when  we  began  to  measure  the  achievements  of  boys  and  gii-ls 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the  comparison  among  classes,  among 
schools  in  the  same  school  system,  among  the  school  systems   all  over 
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the  country.  It  is  a  great  contribution  which  is  presented,  when  you 
can  see  on  the  chart,  as  you  did  this  afternoon,  the  difference  between 
the  type  of  teaching  of  reading  which  gets  a  certain  result  in  Cleve- 
land and  another  sort  of  teaching  of  reading  which  gets  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  in  St.  Louis. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  survey  movement  that  we  emphasize  first 
of  all  this  measurement  idea,  this  idea  of  checking  up,  of  comparing, 
of  discovering  how  one  situation  compared  with  another.  Out  of  that 
situation  there  is  coming,  it  seems  to  me,  and  coming  in  considerable 
measure  by  virtue  of  the  survey,  that  kind  of  inquiry  which  asks  why 
we  get  this  particular  result,  how  we  get  a  different  result,  and  indeed  in 
the  development  of  tests  or  schemes  of  measurement  there  is  coming, 
most  certainly  it  seems  to  me,  the  idea  of  the  test  or  measurement  as 
a  means  of  prognosis  and  not  simply  as  a  measure  of  something  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  time  that  this  conference  was  suggested  I  had  hoped  that 
some  of  you  would  become  interested  in  certain  tests  in  arithmetic 
which  I  hope  if  you  have  not  yet  tried  you  will  some  day.  I  refer 
to  Dr.  Woody 's  tests  which  permit  of  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties 
which  children  encounter  in  their  work  in  the  fundamental  processes. 

Our  first  measurement  in  arithmetic  had  to  be  a  measurement  of 
how  much  children  could  do  of  a  particular  sort  of  arithmetic.  This  sec- 
ond stage  in  the  development  of  the  tool  which  we  use,  the  test  which  we 
have,  is  that  stage  in  which  there  is  prepared  a  measuring-stick  which 
will  enable  us  to  tell  just  how  far  the  pupil  can  go  from  an  accomplish- 
ment which  approaches  zero  to  an  accomplishrnent  which  approaches 
that  limit  which  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory  in  terms  of  ability  to  do 
work  in  the  fundamental  operations.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all 
of  our  work  in  the  field  of  measurement  we  are  moving  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  using  the  measuring-stick  very  much  as  the  doctor  uses  his 
instruments.  He  takes  the  pulse,  he  gets  the  temperature,  he  finds  out 
the  rate  of  breathing,  he  makes  his  blood  count,  and  then  he  can  act 
intelligently  in  the  experiment  which  he  is  to  undertake,  for  if  he  is 
a  thoroly  good,  well-trained  physician  he  knows  his  business  first  and 
then  he  experiments  with  us.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  field  of 
education,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  survey,  we  are  going  to  measure 
the  results  that  we  are  getting,  we  are  going  to  measure  in  order  that 
out  of  the  measurements  we  may  diagnose  the  case  and  be  able  to  pro- 
pose the  experiment  which  will  bring  us  results. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  this  whole  survey  movement  the  thing  that 
has  possibly  been  least  well  done  (I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  surveys)  is  the  discussions  of  the 
relationship  of  our  schools  to  the  community  in  terms  of  the  curricula 
which  we  have  placed  in  them.  I  think  probably  the  reason  for  that  lack 
of  contribution — if  it  is  a  lack — is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  long  period  of 
time  is  involved,  that  a  most  careful  psychological  and  sociological  analy- 
sis must  be  instituted.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  very  great 
care  the  society  in  which  we  live  before  proposing  the  curriculum  which 
ought  to  prove  satisfactory.  Yet  in  this  field  possibly  the  big  contributions 
in  the  field  of  those  surveys  which  we  have  called  vocational  educational 
surveys  promise  much  foi'  the  future  of  the  whole  system,  for  it  is  true 
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that  in  the  vocational  surveys  we  have  discovered  at  times  that  the 
proposition  made  with  respect  to  this  special  type  of  education,  this  highly 
technical  sort  of  training-,  has  been  without  any  very  great  appreciation 
of  the  sort  of  skill  demanded  or  of  the  time  taken  to  learn  to  work  in 
the  particular  vocation. 

If  I  were  then  to  try  to  summarize  the  situation  of  the  suivey  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  to  think  it  over  with  you  in  terms  of  its 
signiiicance,  I  would  suggest  first  that  the  survey  movement  grew  out  of 
that  movement  which  has  spread  thruout  our  society,  that  movement  for 
efficiency  which  has  led  us  to  experiment  in  practically  every  field.  Wc 
have  tried  those  various  systems  or  schemes  of  government,  the  com- 
mission or  the  management  type.  We  have  had  the  efficiency  engineer 
going  out  into  the  business  to  reorganize  it.  We  have  had  a  tend- 
ency possibly  to  place  too  great  stress  upon  the  idea  of  efficiency,  but 
out  of  that  situation  there  developed  first  of  all,  if  I  analyze  this 
situation  coi-rectly,  the  idea  of  investigation,  the  idea  of  determining 
where  weaknesses  were  to  be  found,  in  order  that  the  situation  might 
be  strengthened.  More  recently  there  has  come  a  type  which  seems  to 
be  more  worth  while — the  type  of  survey  which  is  demanded  for  the 
presentation  of  a  program  for  development. 

I  would  like  if  I  could  to  have  that  idea  dominate  all  future  sur- 
veys, the  idea,  not  necessarily  of  pointing  out  the  weakness  in  order 
that  it  might  be  remedied,  which  is  simply  a  measure  taken  to  relieve 
distress,  but  rather  the  idea  of  a  study  of  the  whole  situation  in  its 
strength,  as  well  as  in  its  weakness,  in  order  that  a  program  for  future 
development  may  be  instituted. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  survey,  certain  very  definite  limitations  to  the  application 
of  the  method  which  has  been  suggested  today  and  applied.  The  survey 
must,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  I  have  described  it  up  to  this 
moment  at  least,  conducted  by  an  outside  agency,  be  limited  in  the  possi- 
bility of  following  up,  continuing  its  inquiry,  checking  up  the  value  of 
the  suggestion  or  recommendation  which  is  made.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  out  of  the  survey  movement,  if  it  is  to  be  most  signifi- 
cant, there  ought  to  be  developed  the  idea  of  following  the  result  of  the 
survey  or  its  recommendations  on  thru  the  next  year  and  the  period  of 
years  which  is  to  follow  in  order  to  discover  whether  cr  not  the  method 
employed,  the  recommendation  made,  was  sound,  all  of  which  seems  to 
me  in  the  last  analysis  to  mean  this:  The  survey  has  been  instituted 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are  becoming  or  seeking  to  become  more 
scientific  in  the  attack  upon  our  educational  problems,  and  that  as  the 
survey  shows  the  way,  as  I  think  it  must  in  many  cases,  so  there  must 
be  following  the  survey  work  of  the  man,  the  work  of  the  woman,  who 
contiimes  that  ijroblem  and  who  follows  it  up  over  a  period  of  years  to 
the  realization  of  the  success  which  the  survey  promises. 

I  think  that  out  of  the  survey  movement  there  is  to  be  developed 
the  scientific  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  administration,  and,  as 
that  develops,  I  believe  that  out  of  the  suryey  movement,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  scientific,  there  may  be  expected  to  develop  the  profession  of  educa- 
tional supervision  and  administration. 
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The  topic  announced  is  "Practical  Improvement  in  General  School 
Administration,  Resulting  from  the  School  Survey".  I  think  I  would 
be  willing  to  state  that  every  improvement  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
school  administration  has  grown  out  of  a  school  survey,  and  then  I  would 
hasten  to  define  a  school  survey,  because  everyone  who  is  at  work  upon 
the  problems  of  educational  administration  is  constantly  surveying  his 
field.  He  is  constantly  inquiring  concerning  it,  and,  in  proportion  as 
he  brings  to  the  solution  of  his  problem  all  of  the  facts  that  there  are 
available,  in  proportion  as  he  has  surveyed  the  situation  before  he 
attempts  to  do  his  tasks,  it  seems  to  me  you  may  expect  improvement. 

I  am  going  to  confine  myself,  if  I  may,  to  the  actual  improvements 
which  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  the  particular  type  of  survey 
which  is  popularly  called  by  that  name,  because  the  survey  as  instituted, 
v/hether  in  the  state  or  in  the  county  or  the  city,  is,  in  effect,  simply 
an  extension  of  the  regular  administrative  activity.  It  is  simply  the 
calling  in  of  some  one  to  supplement  the  work  of  those  regularly  charged 
with  the  administration  of  schools,  and  I  want  to  start  with  the  state 
problem  because  I  understand  that  you  are  interested  in  the  state  prob- 
lem in  Indiana. 

What  has  resulted  from  state  surveys?  Not  all  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly hope  and  yet  there  are  some  things  which  stand  out  rather  dis- 
tinctly. For  example,  it  has  been  discovered  in  one  state  survey  that 
the  most  certainly  political  type  of  board  that  you  can  get  is  a  bipartisan 
board  of  education.  The  minute  you  say  that  this  board  of  education 
in  this  state  is  to  be  a  board  composed  of  seven  persons,  four  of  whom 
are  to  be  Democrats  and  three  of  whom  are  to  be  Republicans,  there 
is  no  one  who  can  take  a  seat  upon  that  board  except  a  man  who  has 
stood  out  as  a  ward  heeler,  or  a  political  leader  in  some  part  of  his 
state.  I  say  the  most  awful  mistake  that  could  be  made  in  a  constitu- 
tional convention  would  be  to  propose  for  the  state  of  Indiana  a  state 
bipartisan  board  of  education. 

I  think  it  has  been  discovered  as  well  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not 
advantageous  to  place  upon  a  state  board  of  education  men  who  take 
their  place  upon  that  board  by  virtue  of  their  excellence,  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill  in  the  field  of  education,  and  now  I  know  that  some 
of  you  will  resent  what  I  have  to  say.  The  reason  is  this:  If  the  sur- 
vey shows,  as  it  has,  that  the  only  adequate  type  of  state  administration 
is   composed   on   the   one   hand   of   laymen   who   are   charged   with   the 
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responsibility  of  representing-  the  public,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
executives  who  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  education,  then  the  distinf- 
tion  on  the  whole  had  better  be  kept.  That  is,  the  board  had  better 
be  thought  of  as  a  lay  board  of  education,  a  group  of  men  who  repre- 
sent their  state,  the  finest,  the  best  men  that  the  state  has. 

It  may  chance  that  an  educator,  a  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
president  of  a  state  institution  may  occupy  a  post  upon  that  board,  but 
to  make  it  an  ex-officio  board,  composed  of  persons  who  occupy  educa- 
tional posts  of  importance,  is  to  suggest  that  the  executive  officers 
employed  by  that  board  are  not  of  the  calibei-  that  you  ought  to  have 
to  administer  the  schools  of  the  state. 

If  the  survey  has  given  us  any  basis  upon  which  to  plan  for  the 
future  it  has  suggested  the  lay  board  of  education.  I  think  you  might 
go  ahead  in  the  other  way.  You  have  been  unfortunate  in  a  sense 
and  sometimes  fortunate  in  the  w^ay  you  have  administered  public 
education.  The  chances  I  should  say  are  in  favor  of  the  situation  I 
have  attempted  very  briefly  to  desci-ibe. 

It  is  possible  to  elect  a  first-class  man  for  the  office  of  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  is  not  probable  that  over  any  long  period  of  years 
as  able  men  can  be  had  for  the  office  of  state  superintendent  by  election 
as  can  be  had  when  the  selection  of  a  state  superintendent  of  schools 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  board  with  freedom  to  go  wherever  they 
wish  to  find  the  best  people  available  for  their  executive  staff.  Othei' 
things  have  happened  as  a  result  of  state  surveys  in  the  general  field. 
There  has  been  established,  for  example,  as  the  result  of  one  state  sur- 
vey, an  idea  of  supervision  which  I  think  is  essentially  sound,  and  in 
another  state  a  poor  plan  was  recommended. 

I  hesitate  to  report  upon  the  plan  of  supervision  which  I  think 
is  essentially  unsound.  I  think  I  ought  possibly  to  be  fair  and  tell  of 
both.  In  the  case  in  which  the  state  survey  pointed  the  way  to  ade- 
quate supervision,  it  suggested  that  the  natural  unit  of  supervision  was 
the  county,  and  that  is,  I  am  sure,  sound.  The  further  suggestion  was 
made  that,  in  the  development  of  this  county  supervision  of  schools, 
it  was  necessary  not  simply  to  multiply  the  number  of  supervisors 
charged  with  general  supervision  or  responsibility,  but  that  it  was 
advisable  to  pick  persons  who  could  attack  particular  problems.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  those  who  would  attack  the  problem  of  supervision 
for  the  primary  school,  for  others  who  would  attack  the  problems  of 
supervision  for  the  upper  grades,  someone  who  could  be  charged  with 
responsibility  for  looking  after  one-room  rural  schools,  and  someone 
who  could  attack  the  problem  of  the  high  school  organization. 

The  survey  which  made  a  mistake  that  they  will  not  get  over  for 
years  and  years  is  the  survey  which  suggested  that  the  way  to  establish 
county  supervision  is  to  take  your  county,  break  it  up  into  three  and 
four  and  six  units,  and  then  put  over  it  a  supervisor  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  primary  work,  nothing  about  the  upper  grade  work,  nothfng 
about  high  school  work,  but  is  just  a  general  sort  of  a  person  who 
knows  it  all.  Those  two  surveys  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  distinct. 
The  one  recognizes  out  of  all  of  the  practice  that  we  have  had  that 
we  must  specialize  in  supervision  as  we  specialize  in  teaching.     The  one 
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survey  says  you  cannot  hope  to  organize  adequate  supervision,  unless 
you  make  the  unit  big  enough  to  bring  into  your  supervisory  corps 
persons  who  know  particular  parts  of  the  school  system  so  well  that  they 
can  do  adequate  supervision  in  that  field. 

The  state  survey  has  been  interested  in  one  case  at  least  in  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  scheme  or  plan  for  the  collection  and  use 
of  statistics.  I  hasten  to  say  the  use  of  statistics  because  all  over  this 
country  today  state  officers  of  education  and  even  sometimes  local  school 
administrative  oflficers  are  engaged  in  collecting  statistics,  in  order  that 
they  may  fill  the  files  in  their  office,  but  that  is  all  that  ever  happens 
to  them. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  which  over  a  long  period  of  years  there  had 
been  collected  or  kept  an  individual  record  card  for  every  pupil  who 
went  thru  the  elementary  school.  In  that  particular  system  of  schools 
when  the  cards  for  all  of  the  children  coming  up  to  a  certain  high 
school  were  presented  to  the  principal  of  the  school  he  said,  "Here,  John, 
take  them  down  to  the  furnace."  That  is  all  that  ever  happened  to 
those  cards ;  they  made  fuel,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  steam  gener- 
ated, I  judge  from  the  cards. 

Some  of  the  teachers  in  that  school  system  would  have  spoken  had 
they  had  a  chance — of  the  steam  that  had  been  necessary  to  fill  them  out, 
but  I  say  that  there  have  been  enlightened  people  who  have  said  at 
least  in  one  of  the  surveys,  "What  are  these  statistics  for?  What  are 
we  to  hope  to  get  out  of  them?  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  those  statis- 
tics which  are  meaningful,  those  which  are  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
way  we  handle  our  school  problem." 

I  know  of  one  case,  for  example,  in  which  the  state  department 
seeks  thru  its  collection  of  statistics  actually  to  keep  track  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  local  school  systems.  It  actually  employs  intelligent 
persons  and  sends  out  intelligent  suggestions  by  virtue  of  the  work  that 
they  are  doing  in  their  statistical  division.  Of  course,  such  a  statistical 
division  will  probably  never  be  organized,  except  under  the  sort  of  state 
administration  which  is  suggested  by  the  lay  board  and  the  professional 
staff  chosen  by  virtue  of  their  particular  training.  In  another  state 
in  which  the  survey  has  been  conducted,  two  thoroly  capable  men  have 
been  appointed  for  statistical  work.  These  men  have  gone  to  work, 
as  some  of  you  may  know,  to  educate  the  teachers  of  that  state  in  the  use 
of  statistics.  Recently  a  conference  was  held  in  which  these  men  taught 
superintendents  of  schools,  normal  school  teachers,  and  others  how  they 
might  to  best  advantage  collect  statistics,  make  measurements,  and 
utilize  them  in  the  actual  work  of  administering  the  schools. 

In  another  state  in  which  a  survey  was  undertaken  there  was  estab- 
lished, as  a  result  of  the  survey,  the  intei-mediate  school.  I  don't  need  to 
discuss  that  here,  because  I  am  sure  you  ai-e  all  quite  as  familiar  with  the 
idea  as  I  am.  But  in  that  state  boys  and  girls  had  little  opportunity,  ex- 
cept as  they  went  to  the  high  school  out  of  the  regularly  established,  ab- 
solutely uniform,  eighth  grade  elementary  school  system.  In  that  state 
as  a  result  of  the  survey  they  have  attacked  the  problem  of  giving  a 
fair  chance  to  boys  and  girls,  even  the  sort  who  do  not  go  on  thru  the 
traditional  high  school  course.     Plans  are  under  way  for  a* differentiated 
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course  of  study,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time  establishing'  such 
schools. 

It  has  been  common  in  the  state  surveys  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  training-  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  recommendations  it  seems  to 
me  have  been  valuable.  I  am  persuaded,  for  example,  that  the  recom- 
mendation suggesting-  that  we  do  not  need  and  should  not  have  a  uniform 
training-  for  all  teachers  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  school  system  is 
essentially  sound.  We  ought  to  have  rather  the  training  for  those  -who 
are  to  work  possibly  in  the  primary  gi-ades,  the  intermediate  grades, 
the  junior  high  school,  and  the  other  part  or  division  of  that  school.  I 
am  inteiested  as  well  in  problems  which  I  understand  you  are  to  attack 
here,  the  i)roblem  of  the  county  as  the  unit  or  possible  unit  of  super- 
vision and  administration. 

There  have  been  made  some  four  or  five  county  surveys  which  have 
attacked  this  particular  problem.  If  it  be  true  that  the  state  needs  to 
develop  a  strong  administrative  board  who  choose  the  professional 
staff,  how  much  more  certainly  ti-ue  it  is  that  we  can  never  hope  to  have 
a  local  administration  until  we  establish  the  county  board  of  education 
and  the  county  superintendent  and  staff  chosen  by  virtue  of  theii- 
fitness  for  the  position  and  with  relatively  secure  tenure  by  viitue 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  appeal  to  anyone  other  than  that 
small  g-roup  to  whom  they  report  and  who  know  and  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  which  they  are  undertaking. 

In  a  recent  survey,  for  example,  it  was  discovered  that  all  of  the 
suggestions  or  promi.se  of  democi-acy  with  respect  to  the  equality  of 
opportunity  which  we  are  to  provide,  and  the  equality  of  burden  which 
we  are  to  share,  disappeared  when  we  looked  into  the  county  and  asked 
ourselves  the  question,  "What  do  people  pay  and  what  do  they  get?" 
One  community  was  paying  ten  times  as  much  in  taxes  on  their  $100 
of  wealth  as  another  community  in  the  same  county.  You  did  not  have 
to  go  out  in  a  poor  part  of  the  state  to  find  this  condition,  but  right  in 
the  same  county  one  community  was  paying  a  tax  ten  times  greater  than 
another,  and  all  of  the  gradations  between.  But  possibly  that  was 
not  as  interesting,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  so,  as  this  other  fact,  that 
under  this  system  of  local  administration  high  schools  and  high  school 
courses  of  study  were  extremely  variable.  The  first  inquiry  that  we 
made  was.  How  much  do  teachers  get?  There  are  most  excellent 
teachers  working  for  $600  a  year,  but  the  more  excellent  they  are  the 
less  likely  they  are  to  continue  to  work  for  $600  a  year.  We  discovered 
that  in  the  smaller  high  schools  the  teachers  were  at  a  minimum  in 
salary.  They  were  the  kind  who  did  not  make  good,  they  were  the  sort 
that  were  left  over  after  the  bigger  and  more  important  centers  had 
taken  the  high  school  teachers  that  were  really  successful.  Then  we 
made  another  check.  We  asked  what  happened  to  one  of  these  children 
when  they  go  up  against  the  state  examination. 

In  New  York  state,  as  you  may  know,  high  school  teachers  are 
parties  to  the  making  up  of  the  high  school  question  papers.  This  is  not 
an  examination  which  is  handed  down  from  the  central  office,  but  it  is 
made  up  by  teachers  and  principals  of  schools  from  all  over  the  state. 
It   was   discovered   that   there   was   a   variation   of   20   per   cent   in   the 
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number  or  proportion  of  those  passing  those  examinations  between  the 
larg-e  high  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  very  small  high  schools  on  the 
other.  Does  that  tell  anything?  Does  that  survey  prove  anything? 
It  seems  to  me  it  does.  It  is  uneconomical;  costs  run  very  high  when 
you  try  to  run  a  very  small  high  school.  Costs  are  reduced,  teachers' 
salaries  are  increased,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  is  improved, 
as  you  concentrate  your  high  school,  make  it  larger,  and  give  it  greater 
variety  of  opportunity. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  discussion  or  consideration  of  the 
problems  facing  you  in  Indiana  can  even  be  thought  to  have  attacked 
the  problem  of  reforming  education  unless,  you,  every  one  of  you,  stand 
for  the  idea  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  organization.  I  think  we 
have  the  proof,  I  think  that  all  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  put  the  steam 
back  of  it  to  make  it  carry  conviction  all  over  this  state.  I  know  of 
the  difficulties  that  you  are  going  to  have  in  this  particular  county  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking;  there  has  now  been  organized  an  association 
of  all  of  the  more  intelligent  persons  of  the  county  and  they  are  appealing 
to  the  legislature  to  grant  them  permission  to  reorganize.  And  there  are 
in  that  state,  as  there  will  be  in  this  state,  a  group  of  the  other  sort, 
who  say  you  are  going  to  take  our  schools  away  from  us,  you  are  going 
to  be  undemocratic,  you  are  not  going  to  allow  us  to  have  as  bad  schools 
as  we  would  like  to  have.     I  think  that  is  about  the  answer. 

I  have  been  interested  also  in  the  city  surveys.  Altho  I  have 
touched  very  briefly  the  idea  of  the  state  survey  and  the  idea  of  the 
county  survey,  I  have  been  interested  as  well  in  the  results  which  have 
come  from  the  city  survey,  and  there  I  am  inclined  to  think  possibly 
one  of  the  big  contributions  again  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
idea  that  a  board  of  education  has  certain  functions  and  that  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  staff  have  other  functions. 

I  remember  in  one  place  in  which  a  survey  was  conducted,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  very  large  branch  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  became  president  of  the  board  of  education.  He  has  said,  and 
he  has  represented  the  situation  graphically,  that  a  board  of  education 
has  no  more  right  to  attempt  to  control  education  in  their  community 
thru  any  action  which  they  are  to  take  with  respect  to  supervision, 
any  action  which  they  may  take  as  to  the  placing  of  teachers,  any  action 
which  they  may  take  as  to  the  selection  of  books ;  that  they  have  no  more 
right  to  do  that  than  the  director  of  a  corporation  would  have  to  go 
into  the  office  of  the  president  and  say,  "Here,  I  don't  like  John  Smith; 
get  rid  of  him.  This  material  that  you  are  using  doesn't  please  me,  I 
have  a  friend  who  sells  something  different  and  I  should  like  to  have  you 
put  that  into  this  business." 

He  says  no  man  in  a  business  enterprise  ever  dreams  of  doing  any- 
thing like  that.  The  board  of  directors  in  every  business  concern  that 
I  know  anything  about  are  constantly  holding  their  executive  officers 
for  results  and  I  am  not  willing  to  think  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
in  any  different  terms  than  those  of  which  I  think  of  the  man  who  is 
charged  with  executive  responsibility  elsewhere.  Superintendents  of 
schools,  wherever  they  are,  must  produce  results  and  they  must  give 
evidence  of  it. 
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I  remember  another  superintendent  of  schools  who  had  around  his 
office  charts  showing'  the  achievements  of  pupils.  He  had  a  board 
of  education  which  in  his  community  was  called  the  "millionaire  board  of 
education".  The  members  usually  went  to  the  board  meeting-  and  had 
the  superintendent  tell  them  what  to  do,  did  it,  and  went  home.  They 
usually  got  thru  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  They  got  a  new 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  began  to  show  them  what  was  going  on 
in  the  school  system.  He  began  to  show  them  the  progress  that  was 
being  made,  he  began  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  economies.  He 
began  to  suggest  a  program  for  development  which  would  require  money, 
which  program  he  illustrated  by  graphs,  and  they  stayed  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  using  the  lan- 
guage which  they  understood,  and  he  was  carrying  conviction  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  say.  This  is  what  I  hope,  this  is  what  I  believe, 
this  is  what  I  have  faith  in;  he  said.  This  is  what  I  have  done  and  this 
is  what  I  hope  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  that  I  already  have  assem- 
bled here  of  things  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  out  of  the  survey  movement,  out  of  this  insistence 
ui)oii  measurement,  out  of  this  attempt  to  find  out  whei'c  we  are,  there 
is  developing  a  better  sort  of  relationship  between  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  that  is,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
who  knows  how  to  handle  the  professional  problem — the  superintendent 
of  schools  who  is  an  expert  in  his  field. 

Do  you  know  I  hesitate  to  suggest  it,  but  all  of  the  other  pro- 
fessional persons  with  whom  you  are  accjuainted  are  constantly  being 
respected  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  know  something  more  than 
the  other  fellow  does  and  that  they  can  tell  you  things  that  you  cannot 
possibly  find  out  for  yourself.  So  long  as  a  superintendent  of  schools 
anywhere  talks  simply  in  terms  of  what  he  would  like  to  dc,  what  he 
believes  in,  what  he  hopes  for,  everyone  else  in  the  same  community 
has  exactly  the  same  right  and  possibly  may  have  just  as  good  a  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  only  when  he  becomes  technical,  if  you  please,  only 
when  he  can  establish  his  case  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear,  that 
he  has  available  knowledg-e  which  the  other  fellow  does  not  have.  It 
is  only  then  that  he  can  expect  to  have  such  a  relationship  between 
himself  and  board  that  promises  for  the  development  of  the  school 
system. 

I  have  been  intei-ested,  of  course,  in  the  results  which  have  come 
from  the  school  surveys  in  terms  of  a  reorganization  of  the  system  of 
city  schools.  During  the  past  ten  years  every  superintendent  of  schools 
worthy  of  the  name  has  printed  in  his  report  an  age  grade  table,  and 
many  of  them  have  then  gone  off  and  forgotten  it.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  ever  cried  to  heaven  for  relief  it  is  every  age  grade  table  that 
has  ever  been  printed  in  the  United  States. 

Don't  you  see  there  is  something  more  than  just  a  little  bit  of 
technique  in  being  able  to  make  a  few  statistics  in  order  to  print  them  in 
the  report?  The  survey  has  suggested  in  every  age  grade  table  that 
has  been  printed  that  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  reorganization  must 
take  place.  If  you  try  to  come  back  at  me,  and  really  you  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  come  back  at  me  rather  than  to  allow  me  to  talk  this  way. 
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I  say  if  you  had  a  chance  and  you  came  back  and  said  Yes,  but  my 
system  is  a  small  school  system,  I  would  say  that  that  was  no  excuse, 
because  there  are  men  who  have  discovered  that  even  in  the  small 
school  systems  it  is  possible  at  least  to  provide  for  the  extreme  cases, 
at  least  to  provide  one  class,  if  not  more  than  one,  in  which  those  who 
need  special  attention  can  be  placed.  Moreover,  the  thing  that  I  have 
not  been  quite  able  to  understand,  is  that  after  practically  every  survey 
that  has  been  published  has  suggested  the  necessity  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  last  six  school  years,  the  man  in  the  small  school  system 
has  still  said  to  me  over  and  over  again,  Yes,  but  it  doesn't  apply  to  m.e. 
Some  of  you  know  why  you  are  the  men  above  all  others  who  have 
something  to  gain  by  this  type  of  reorganization.  In  your  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  you  have  as  many  teachers  now  as  you  have  in  your  high 
school.  Just  think  of  the  tremendous  advantage  you  would  get  if  you 
took  your  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  made  them  a  pail  of  your  other 
organization — that  is,  made  a  six-year  organization.  .Just  think  how 
by  doubling  the  number  of  teachers  that  you  have  available  for  that 
six-year  course  you  could  differentiate  your  courses;  how  you  could  make 
provision  that  you  now  cannot  make  because  you  are  running  these 
independent  organizations. 

Consider  this  group  of  seventh  grade  teachers  who  are  trying  to 
cover  everything  and  cannot  possibly  do  it — I  would  not  try  to  qualify 
as  a  seventh  grade  teacher.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can.  I  think 
he  ought  to  have  been  about  ten  years  in  his  preparation  to  be  a  good 
seventh  grade  teacher,  but  under  the  new  type  of  organization,  where  the 
six-year  school  is  established,  it  is  possible  for  these  teachers  to  special- 
ize or  for  you  to  find  the  teacher  who  can  specialize  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  so  on.  The  thing  that  we  never  teach,  or  almost  never  teach 
well,  can  be  specialized  in,  as  the  teaching  of  mathematics;  we  can 
specialize  in  the  manual  work  or  the  household  arts. 

No,  if  you  are  in  a  small  school  system  the  survey  points  the  way 
to  a  reorganization  which  means  a  much  greater  opportunity  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  your  community.  Surveys  have  discovered  a  good 
many  other  interesting  things.  I  am  not  able  to  talk  about  all  of  them. 
One  of  the  things  tho  I  have  always  been  interested  in  is  the  question. 
How  can  we  promote  children  or  what  kind  of  a  marking  system  should 
we  have? 

The  surveys  have  concerned  themselves  with  those  things.  It  has 
been  discovered  that,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  in  a  crowded  section 
of  a  particular  system  that  I  have  in  mind,  you  will  pass  thru  that  school 
system  in  a  great  hurry.  They  have  to  have  the  seats.  If  you  live 
in  another  section  of  the  same  city  (I  can  give  it  to  you  statistically) 
where  the  population  is  diminishing  you  go  very  slowly.  In  terms  of 
per  cent,  if  you  happen  to  live  near  one  school  building,  your  chances 
are  8  to  10  of  finishing  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  coui-se 
in  less  than  eight  years.  If  you  live  in  the  other  community  your 
chances  are  1  to  30  of  getting  thru  that  elementary  school  in  less  than 
eight  years  and  you  do  not  have  to  speak  a  different  language,  wear 
different  clothes,  you  do  not  have  to  be  intellectual;  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  organization. 
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It  has  been  discovered  that  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  as  a 
high  school  pupil  to  go  to  school  to  one  teachei-  in  a  German  depart- 
ment, you  have  1  chance  out  of  ,3  of  being  failed  at  the  end  of  the  fii-st 
half-year  that  you  undertake  the  work  in  German,  but  if  you  go  to 
another  you  cannot  fail.  If  a  careful  administrator  will  look  into  the 
kind  of  marks  given  by  teachers  he  will  discover  variations  from 
teachers  who  always  pass  everybody  to  the  teachers  who  fail  40  per 
cent  of  their  classes.  If  you  don't  believe  it  try  it  in  your  school  and 
see;  I  am  thinking  particularly  now  of  high  school  courses  and  classes. 

Every  one  of  you  who  is  a  supervisor  or  administrative  officer  ought 
to  be  a  school  surveyor.  If  you  are  not,  you  are  a  mighty  poor  sort 
of  a  school  administrator  or  school  supervisor. 


Appendix 

{To  accompany  paper  of  Professor  G.  D.  Strayer) 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Score  Card  for  School  Buildings  and  Equipment  for  Elementary 
AND  High  Schools* 

City   Building 

Principal    O^^te    

Enrollment :    Boys Girls 


Average  Daily  Attendance:   Boys.  .  .   Girls. . . 

Number   of   Rooms ^ ^^^^   

Scorer   Approximate    Cost. 


Instructions 

1.  Abbreviation:    S — Standard. 

2.  Basis  for  scoring — 1,000  points. 

3.  In  scoring  classrooms,  stairways,  enti-ances,  fire  escapes,  and  the 
like,  score  each  separately  and  insert  the  average  for  the  final  score. 

4.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  use  this  card  in  checking  up  bluepi-ints  of 
prospective  buildings.  To  do  this  will  require  a  complete  set  of  speci- 
fications with  the  blueprints,  also  a  copy  of  state  laws  and  city  or- 
dinances. 

SHORT  FORM  OF  SCORE  CARD 

I.  Site   (125) 

A.  Location    (55) 

1.  Accessibility  (25)  2.   Environment    (30) 

B.  Drainage    (30) 

1.  Elevation   (20)  2.  Nature  of  Soil  (10) 

C.  Size   and   Form (40) 

II.  Building    (165) 

A.  Location    (25) 

1.  Orientation    (15)  2.  Position  on  Site  (10) 

B.  External  Structure (GO) 

1.  Type   (5)  2.  Material  (10) 

3.  Height   (5)  4.  Roof  (5) 

5.  Entrances    (10)  6.  Aesthetic  Balance  (10) 

7.  Condition    (15) 

C.  Internal   Structure  (80) 

1.  Stairways  (35)  2.  Corridors    (25) 

3.  Basement  (15)  4.  Attic  (5) 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Fifteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  o] 
Education,  by  courtesy  of  G.  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

(37) 
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III.  Service  Systems   (280) 

.4.     Heating  and  Ventilation  System (70) 

1.  Kind    (20)  2.  Installation   (10) 

3.  Air  Supply   (25)  4.    Distribution   (15) 

B.  Fire    Protection    System (65) 

1.  Apparatus    (10)  2.   Fireproofness   (20) 

3.   Escapes  (20)  4.   Electric  Wiring   (5) 

5.   Fire  Doors   (10) 

C.  Cleaning  System    (20) 

D.  Artificial    Lighting    System (20) 

E.  Electric   Service   Systems (15) 

1.  Clock    (5)  2.   Bell    (5) 

3.  Telephone   (5) 

F.  V/ater  Supply  System   (30) 

(J.     Toilet    System    (50) 

1.  Distribution    (10)  2.   Fixtures    (10) 

3.  Adequacy    (10)  4.   Seclusion   (5) 

5.   Sanitation   (15) 

H.     Mechanical   Service  Systems (10) 

1.   Elevators    (5)  2.   Book-Lifts   (2) 

3.   Waste-Chutes    (3) 

IV.  Classrooms    (290) 

.4.     Location    and    Connections (35) 

B.  Construction    and    Finish (90) 

1.   Size    (25)  2.  Shape    (15) 

3.  Floors    (10)  4.  Walls   (10) 

5.  Doors   (5)  (>.  Closets    (5) 

7.  Blackboards  (10)  8.  Color-Scheme   (10) 

C.  Illumination    (85) 

1.   Glass  Ai-ea   (45)  2.  Windows  (30) 

3.   Shades   (10) 

D.  Cloakrooms    and    Wardrobes (25) 

E.  Equipment    (55) 

1.   Seats  and  Desks   (40)  2.  Teacher's   Desk    (10) 

3.   Bulletin  Boards    (5) 

V.  Special  Rooms   (140) 

■4 .     Large  Rooms  for  General  Use (65) 

1.  Playroom    (10)  2.  Auditorium    (15) 

3.  Study-Hall    (5)  4.  Library    (10) 

5.  Gymnasium   (15)  6.   Lunchroom    (10) 

B.  Rooms  for  School  Officials (35) 

1.  Offices    (10)  2.  Teachers'  Room   (10) 

3.  Nurses'  Room    (10)  4.  Janitor's  Room    (5) 

C.  Other    Special-Service    Rooms (40) 

1.  Laboratories    (20)  2.   Lecture-Rooms   (10) 

3.   Storerooms   (5)  4.   Studios   (5) 
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detailed  score  card  for  city  school  buildings 

I.  Site 

A.  Location — 

1.  Accessibility — centrality    (present  and  future),  car  lines,  streets. 

2.  Environment — 

(a)  Physical:  gardens,  trees,  shrubbery,  buildings,  hills. 

(S — Skyline  should  not  have  an  angle  of  more  than  30  degree.^ 
from  base  of  building.) 

(b)  Social:  density  of  settlement,  composition,  moral  influences. 

(c)  Pi"otection :   freedom  from  noise,  dust,  danger,  malodors. 

B.  Drainage — 

1.  Elevation,  slope.      (S — Grounds  should  slope  away  from  building 
and  should  not  exceed  1  in.  for  every  3  ft.) 

2.  Nature  of  soil:  residual  or  artificial  kind,  texture,  aeration,  hydra- 
tion, surface  material. 

C.  Size    and   Form — 

Should  be  large  enough  and  of  good  shape  to  allow  for  proper  placing 
of  buildings,  for  30  sq.  ft.  of  playground  per  child,  and  for  school 
garden. 

II.  Building 
^4.  Location — 

1.  Orientation:     light,    exposure.       (S — Southeast,    east,    southwest, 
Vv'est,  and  south  in  order.) 

2.  Position    on    site    as    regards    appearance    and    economy    of   play- 
grounds. 

B.  External  Strnctttre — 

1.  Type:   rectangle,  square,  inner  court,  T,  H,  E,  U. 

2.  Material.      (S — Brick  or  stone.) 

3.  Height:  number  of  stories.     (S — Two  stories  above  basement.) 

4.  Roof:  type  and  material.     (S — Flat,  waterproof,  suitable  for  play- 
ground, proper  slope  for  drainage.) 

5.  Entrances — 

(a)  Number,  location,  width.  (S — At  least  two,  near  stair  land- 
ings, 11-13  ft.  wide.) 

(b)  Steps:  number,  protection  from  the  elements.  (S — As  few 
as  possible,  unexposed.) 

(c)  Vestibules:  size,  lighting.  (S — 11-13  ft.  wide,  double-svdng 
glass  doors,  and  waterproof  floors.) 

(d)  Doors:  kind,  opening,  springs,  checks,  stops.  (S — 3^/^  f t.  x  8 
ft.,  opening  oi'tward  with  panic  bolts.) 

6.  Aesthetic  balance.      (S — Simplicity  and  utility.) 

7.  Condition.      (S — Should  be  in  good  repair.) 

C.  Internal  Structvre — 
1.    Stairways — 

(a)  Construction:  kind  (box,  open,  winding),  material,  tread  and 
riser,  nosing,  width,  landing,  banister  (number,  kind,  size, 
stability),  soundproofness.  (S — Tread,  11-13  in.;  riser,  7  in.; 
width,  5  ft.;  metal  banister,  IVi  in.  dia.,  at  least  two  for  each 
stairway,  firmly  attached.) 
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(/>)    Number  unci  location:    proximity  to  exits.    (S — At  least  two, 

landings  near  exits.) 
((•)    Lighting-:  natural  and  artificial.   (S — Should  be  well  lighted.) 
(d)    Sanitation:  coves,  corners,  ledges.     S — Should  have  sanitary 

coves  and  be  free  from  dust-catchers.) 

2.  Corridors — 
((/)    Location. 

(b)  Construction:     material,     width,     door     arrangement,     finish 
(chair  rail,  picture  mold,  dado).      (S — Width  11-1.3  ft.) 

(c)  Obstructions:  lockers,  cases,  pedestals.     (S — These  should  not 
obstruct  easy  passage.) 

3.  Basement — 

(ff)    Depth    below    grade,    dampness,    areas.       (S — Depth,    o    ft.; 

flooi-  and  walls  waterproof.) 
(h)    Boilcr-i-oom,  accessibility  to  fuel-room,  exits,  ash-lifts. 
((■)    Fuel-room,  size,  construction,  chute. 

4.  Attic,  waterproof,  heatproof,  floor. 

III.     Service  Systems 

Note. — Defects  in  any  service  system  should  be  checked  against  the 
system   wherever   found. 

.4.  Hcdfing  a)id  Ventilating  Si/.ston — 

1.  Kind  of  system:  direct,  direct-indirect,  gravity,  plenum,  plenum- 
exhaust. 

2.  Installation:  i)iping,  woi'kmanship,  noise,  control.  (S — All  pijjing 
should  be  insulated.) 

.*].  Air  supply:  source,  amount,  humidification,  ducts.  (S — From  the 
top  of  the  building — humidity  40-60  pei-  cent;  2,000  cu.  ft.  pei' 
hour  per  pupil,  should  not  enter  with  a  velocity  greater  than  6  ft. 
per  second. 

4.  Distribution:  size,  arrangement,  kind  of  ducts,  pipes,  and  radi- 
ators. ( S — Single  ducts  for  each  room ;  inlets  8-9  ft.  above  floor, 
outlets  near  floor.) 

B.  Fire  Protection  System — 

1.  Apparatus:  fire  hose,  extinguishers,  water  pressure,  fire  alarms. 
(S — Adequate  supply  on  each  floor;  fire  alarms  easily  accessible, 
automatic  in  boiler-room,  connected  with  city  fire  department.) 

2.  Fireproofness — 

(a)  Building  as  a  whole:   rating  of  underwriters. 

(b)  Stairways.     (S — Encased  fireproof  stair  wells.) 

(c)  Boiler-  and  fuel-rooms.      (S — Separate  fireproof  rooms.) 

3.  Fire  escapes:  number,  location,  kind,  protection,  number  of  exits. 
(S- — In  non-fireproof  buildings  there  should  be  at  least  two  fire 
escapes.) 

4.  Electrical  work:  nature  and  place  of  intake,  insulation,  number 
and  kind  of  outlets,  location  of  switches,  meter,  cut-out,  cabinets. 
(S — Should  be  installed  according  to  rules  of  underwriters.) 

5.  Fire  doors;  kind,  location,  operation.     (S — Automatically  closing.) 
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C.  Cleaning    System — Kind,    installation,    efficiency.       (S — Vacuum    sys- 

tem. ) 

D.  Artificud  Lighting  System — Kind,  amount,  distribution,  number,  and 

location  of  switches,  outlets  for  lanterns,  etc. 

E.  Electric  Service  Systems — 

1.  Clocks. 

2.  Bells  and  gongs. 

3.  Telephones:  number  and  location.  (S — At  least  one  on  each  floor.) 

F.  Water   Supply   System — Drinking-fountains,   baths,   lavatories,   jani- 

tor's supply  (on  each  floor).     Installation  and  sanitation. 

G.  Toilet  System— 

1.  Distribution:  location,  accessibility.  (S — Most  on  first  floor, 
others  distributed. ) 

2.  Fixtures :  seats,  urinals,  washbowls,  sinks,  towel  and  paper  hold- 
ers— size,  kind,  durability,  and  arrangement. 

3.  Adequacy:  number.  (S^ — 1  seat  for  each  15  girls,  1  seat  for  each 
25  boys,  I  urinal  stall  for  each  10  boys.) 

4.  Seclusion:   soundproof ness,  doors. 

5.  Sanitation:  finish,  material,  workmanship,  lighting,  ventilating. 
(S — Material-^not  absorbent,  non-corrosive.) 

H.  Mechanical  Service  Systems — 

1.  Elevators  (for  buildings  of  more  than  four  stories)  :  location, 
fireproofness,  adequacy. 

2.  Book-lifts. 

3.  Waste-chutes:  kind,  location,  size.  (S — Fireproof,  outlets  closing 
automatically.) 

IV.  Classrooms 

A.  Location  and  Connections    (to  exit,  drinking-fountains,  toilet).     De- 

duct for  base-rooms  and  those  above  fourth  floor  without  elevators. 

B.  Construction  and  Finv^h — 

1.  Size.  (S — Per  pupil  15  sq.  ft.  floor  space  and  200  cu.  ft.  air  space.) 

2.  Shape:  classroom  24x30x12  ft. 

3.  Floors:  material,  condition  (cracks,  checks,  splinters,  loose  boards, 
projecting  ends),  width  of  boards,  soundproofness,  cove,  base- 
board, surface,  finish.  Stone,  tile,  cement  and  other  composition 
floors  are  bad  for  class-  or  study- rooms.  (S — Should  be  battle- 
ship-linoleum, or  hard  wood,  durable,  well  joined,  and  not  dust- 
retaining.) 

4.  Walls,  ceiling:  plastering,  finish,  texture,  condition,  picture  mold, 
chair  rail,  kind  and  condition  of  dado.  (S — Hard,  smooth,  non- 
glass  plaster,  with  cement  plaster  for  dado,  avoiding-  grooves  and 
ledges. ) 

5.  Doors:  how  opened,  size,  kind,  lock,  threshold,  transom,  number  of 
exits.      (S — Doors  without  thresholds  and  transoms.) 

G.    Closets  and  bookcases:   location,  size,  convenience. 
7.    Blackboards:     kind,  length,  width,  color,  chalk  rail,  height  from 
floor,  surface,  quality,  condition,  trim.      (S — Slate,  full  black,  on 
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front  and  side  of  room,  -'!G-42  in.  wide,  height  of  chalk  i-ail,  grades 
MI,  24  in.;  III-IV,  2(5  in.;  V-VI,  28  in.;  VII-VIII,  80  in.;  high 
school,  32-?)()  in.) 
C.  Color-scheme:  woodwork,  dado,  walls,  ceiling,  furniture,  shades, 
finish,  fixtures.  (S — Neutral  color,  buff  or  green;  dado  slightly 
darker  than  walls,  white  or  cream  ceiling;  woodwork,  furniture, 
and  shades  to  harmonize  in  tone;  dull,  smooth  finish.) 

C.  Ilhimination — 

1.  Glass  area:  cne-fifth  to  one-fourth  ai'ea  of  floor. 

2.  Windows:  size  of  mullions,  nearness  to  ceiling,  height  of  sill,  kind 
of  glass,  distance  cf  front  window  from  front  wall,  orientation, 
shape.  (S — From  pupils'  left,  unilateral,  grouped,  symmetrical, 
as  near  ceiling  as  possible,  3%  to  4  ft.  from  floor,  plain  glass, 
mullions  not  over  12  in.  wide.  Front  windows  should  not  come 
within  .'")  ft.  of  front  wall;  easterly  exposure  best;  rectangulai'  in 
shape.) 

3.  Shades:  kind,  matei'ial,  hanging,  adjustment,  condition.  (S — Ad- 
justable from  center.) 

D.  Cliii(kro())ii,    Wdrdrohei^ — Location,   size,   convenience,   ventilation,   fin- 

ish.     (S — Ample  ventilation   and   accommodation.) 

E.  Equip  incut — 

1.  Seats  and  desks:  kind,  number.  (S — Adjustable-movable  or  ad- 
justable; not  over  42  in  number.) 

2.  Teacher's  desk.      (S — No  platform.) 

3.  Bulletin  boards. 

V.  Special  Rooms 
A.   Large  Roin)i    fo)-  (hrieral  (he- — 

1.  Playroom:  location,  size,  accessibility,  adaptability,  finish.  (S — 
Per  pupil  15  s(i.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  200  cu.  ft.  of  air  space.) 

2.  Auditorium — 

(a)  Location,  accessibility.      (S — Should  be  on  first  floor.) 

(b)  Construction:  size,  height,  seating  capacity,  floor,  acoustics, 
exits,  obstructions,  gallery  (kind,  seating  capacity,  location), 
light  and  nature  of  stage,  finish,  ornamentation.  (S — For 
80  ft.  length  on  flat  floor,  stage  should  be  3  ft.  8  in.  high; 
on  dish  floor,  3  ft.) 

(c)  Auxiliaries:  dressing-rooms,  curtain,  setting,  seats  (kind,  ar- 
rangement) . 

3.  Study-hall — location,    size,    accessibility     (especially    to    library), 

adaptability,  finish. 

4.  Library:  location,  size,  accessibility,  form  and  arrangement  of 
stacks. 

(a)  Kind,  location,  size,  adaptability.  (S — Depends  on  number 
cf  stacks.) 

5.  Gymnasium — 

(»)    Location:  accessibility,  segregation  of  sexes. 

(b)  Construction:  size,  floor,  track,  gallery,  soundproofness,  fin- 
ish. (S — Height  22-25  ft.  Length  and  width  should  relate 
as  3  to  2.) 
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((■)    Auxiliaries:   lockei-s,  showers,  dressin.u- rooms    (number,  kind, 
location,  convenience,  condition.) 
6.    Lunchroom:    location,    accessibility,    size,    adaptability,    arrange- 
ment, finish,  sanitation. 
D.  Rooms  for  Scliool  Officials — 

1.  Offices:    location,  size,  adaptability,  finish;   waiting-room    (ditto). 

2.  Teachers'  room:   location,  size,  toilet  facilities,  equipment,  finish. 
(S — Equipped  with  chairs,  couch,  gas  or  electric  plate.) 

3.  Nurses'  room:   location,  size,  equipment  and  toilet  facilities    (in- 
cluding bath) ,  adaptability,  sanitation,  finish. 

4.  Janitor's  room:  location,  size,  convenience. 
C.  Other  Special-Service  Roo)iis — 

1.  Laboratories — 

Note. — Include    all    facilities    for    chemistry,    physics,    biology, 
physiography,  commercial  work,  household  and  industrial  arts. 

(a)  Kind,  location,  size,  adaptability.  (S — Depends  on  number  of 
pupils  to  be  accommodated.  A  room  30x40  ft.  will  accommo- 
date 25  pupils.) 

(b)  Construction:  plumbing,  storerooms,  cabinets,  finish. 

2.  Lecture-room:  location,  size,  seating  capacity,  plumbing  facilities, 
accessibility,  fixed  furniture  (number,  kind,  arrtingement). 

3.  Supply-  and  storerooms — location,  size,  adaptability. 

4.  Studios:  kind,  location,  size,  and  adaptability. 

Note. — Include  drawing-,  art-,  and  music-rooms. 
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Howe,  S.  H.     The  Ligliting  of  Schoolrooms   (1904). 
Shaw,  E.  R.     School  Hygiene  (1902). 
Wheelwright,  E.  M.     School  Architecture    (1901). 
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TEACHING  EQUIPMENT 

I.  generai^ 

A.  Maps,  globes,  chart.s,  wall  roller  maps  of  world,  continents,  United 
States,  state,  and  county  since  last  census;  12-in.  hanging  globe; 
reading  charts  for  system  used ;  temporary  charts,  etc. 

B.  Bookcases:  built  in  or  cabinet  enclosed,  glass  doors  with  lock, 
special  dictionary  stand  or  holder. 

C.  Display   facilities:    according  to  space   and   need,  burlap   surface 

(preferably  green)  yard  wide,  3  feet  from  floor;  wires  above  and 
below  blackboard  a  good  improvised  scheme;  glass  cases  or  cab- 
inets for  collections. 

D.  Library — 

1.  Selection:  should  include  suitable  fiction,  science,  history,  bi- 
ogi'aphy,  and  agriculture  and  household  arts  literature. 

2.  Gi-ading:  children  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
departments  well  provided. 

3.  Reference — 

(a)  Dictionary:  unabridged,  late  edition,  also  small  dictiona- 
ries properly  graded,  one  for  each  two  pupils  above  third 
grade. 

(h)    Reference:  pupils'  encyclopedia,  4  to  6  volumes. 

4.  Government  and  state  bulletins,  suitable  collection  from  U.S. 
Bureaus  of  Agriculture,  Weather,  Labor;  Children's  Bui'eau, 
Geological  Surveys,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Census,  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  Health,  Agriculture,  State  Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

5.  At  least  periodicals  as  follows:  daily  paper,  weekly  magazine 
dealing  with  current  events,  farm  journal,  children's  paper. 

E.  Music — 

1.  Instrument:   piano,  organ,  or  victrola. 

2.  Books:    good  collection  of  standard  songs  with  music,  bound. 

F.  Pictures  and  Decorations:  few  well  selected  and  tastefully  framed 
reprints  of  masterpieces,  natural  decorations  in  season,  special 
decorations  by  pupils  with  evidence  of  suitable  change. 

G.  Industrial  Exhibits:  exhibits  of  manufactured  products  and  pro- 
cesses, e.g.  Baker's  chocolate.  Standard  Oil  products,  Pillsbury's 
flour  (stages  of  manufacture),  cotton  manufacture,  silk  manu- 
facture, etc. 

H.  Weights  and  Measures:  liciuid,  dry,  trip  balance  with  English 
and  metric  weights. 
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II.  special  departments— 

A.  Primary — 

1.  Sand  Table:  24  inches  high,  minimum  area  of  6  sq.  ft.,  sand 
tight  box  with  sides  4  inches  high. 

2.  Materials:  (1)  papers  of  all  kinds;  (2)  crayolas,  water  colors, 
brushes,  etc.;  (3)  clay;  (4)  scissors;  (5)  rulers;  (6)  weav- 
ing materials;  (7)  word  builders;  (8)  numbers;  (9)  sight 
cards;  (10)  sign  printing  set;  (11)  paste;  (12)  hectograph; 
(13)  colored  pegs,  tooth  picks,  number  blocks,  etc.;  (14)  col- 
lected materials,  e.g.  pasteboard  boxes,  spools,  etc. 

B.  Household  Arts — 

1.  Cooking — 

(a)  Stove:  oil  stove  and  oven,  kitchen  stove  or  equivalent. 

(b)  Utensils:  kettle,  sauce  and  baking  pans,  strainer,  kitchen 
knife,  fork  and  spoons,  measuring  cup,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  frying  pan,  dishpan,  garbage  can,  butcher  and 
paring  knives,  potato  masher,  quart  cup,  mixing  bowl,  2 
plates,  serving  tray,  tea  towels,  cleaning  cloths,  soap  and 
scouring  materials,  food  receptacles. 

2.  Warm  Lunch — 

(ft)  Dishes:  individual  bowls,  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons. 

(b)  Table:  suitable  to  be  used  for  cooking  as  well,  any  suit- 
able adaptation  of  other  equipment. 

3.  Cupboard:  dust  proof,  preferably  glass  doors,  capacity  for 
dishes,  utensils,  and  supplies. 

4.  Sewing:  space  usuable  for  cutting,  tape  measures,  shears, 
thimbles,  needles,  etc.,  storage  facilities  for  materials. 

C.  Manual  Training — 

1.  Tools:  cross  cut  and  rip  hand  saws,  coping  saw,  jack  plane, 
hatchet,  block  plane,  tri  square,  framing  square,  carpenter's 
ruler,  mortise  gauge,  hammer,  screw  drivers  (4  and  8  in.), 
chisels  (^/4,  V2,  and  1  in.),  ratchet  brace,  set  of  auger  bits  (fs 
to  1  in.)  drawing  knife,  oil  and  carborundum  stones,  oil  can, 
files,  flat  and  tri  pliers,  putty  knife,  anvil,  8-oz.  ball  hammer, 
10-in.  monkey  wrench. 

2.  Bench:  substantial,  minimum  2x5,  two  vises  (one  metal, 
one  wood  faced),  drawers  for  tools. 

D.  Nature  Study  Materials:  plant  presses,  insect  jars  (poison), 
bottles,  collections  of  plants,  seeds,  woods,  flower  pots,  etc. :  magni- 
fying glasses  (minimum  1  for  each  five  pupils). 

E.  Agriculture:  (1)  Babcock  tester  with  bottles,  pipettes,  acid,  etc., 
unless  there  are  a  number  in  the  homes  of  the  community;  (2) 
seed  testers  for  corn  and  other  seeds;  (3)  tubing,  etc.,  for  capil- 
larity experiments;    (4)   litmus  paper  for  soil  tests. 


Demonstration  of  the  Ciray  Readin(T  Tests 

(With    Use  of   Lantern   Slides) 
C.  H.  JUDD,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicai^o 


I  WANT  to  suggest  to  you,  if  I  may,  that  I  am  undertaking  a  rather 
difhcult  task  in  attempting  to  demonstrate  reading  tests  to  an  audience. 
As  many  of  you  know  from  your  own  contact  with  these  tests,  they  are 
intended  for  individual  work. 

It  is  expected  that  the  child  will  be  tested  by  the  investigator  in 
some  quiet  place  where  the  investigator  can  watch  the  child  at  work 
and  can  make  his  observations  on  a  single  individual.  In  oi-der  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  spirit  of  those  tests  and  in  order  to  get  the  opportunity 
„o  discuss  in  some  measure  the  difficulties  that  ai-e  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  the  test,  I  am,  however,  going  to  venture  a  few  experi- 
ments with  you.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  tui-n  yourselves  into  the  sub- 
jects of  this  test  then,  and  as  we  come  on  some  of  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation here  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  kinds 
of  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  giving  the.se  tests  to  children,  and 
we  shall  also  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  results  that  come 
from  these  tests  when  administered  to  school  children. 

1  am  going  to  put  on  the  screen,  first  of  all,  a  table  which  I  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Gray's  monograph  ("Studies  of  Elementary  School 
Reading  Through  Standardized  Tests,"  p.  102,  Table  XXVII).  May  I 
make  one  general  acknowledgment?  Most  of  the  material  that  I  shall 
use  for  the  afternoon  discussion  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Gray,  and  any  of 
you  who  are  interested  in  going  into  details  will  naturally  turn  to  his 
original  material.     I  say  I  borrowed  this  table  from  him. 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Gray  has  woi'ked  out  here  nine  passages. 
They  are  indicated  by  the  titles  in  words  above  each  section  of  the  table: 
Tiny  Tad,  Nuisance,  Brownie,  Grasshopper,  Open  Well,  Sand  Hills, 
Ancient  Ships,  Ancient  Builders,  and  Ancient  Artillery. 

If  you  will  follow  this  table  thru  very  briefly  you  will  see  the 
kind  of  results  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  here  this  afternoon  and  the 
grounds  for  my  expectation  that  we  shall  get  comparable  results.  These 
passages  were  used  in  the  different  grades.  The  grades  are  indicated 
over  here  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram.  You  see  in  the  upper- 
most series  three  passages,  passages  which  are  relatively  easy;  in  the 
second  series  are  passages  of  the  second  deg]-ee  of  difficulty ;  and  in  the 
third  series  are  the  difficult  passages. 

Running  over  to  the  results  we  will  merely  glance  for  a  moment 
at  those  lines  which  indicate  the  number  of  pupils  that  were  tested  in 
each  of  these  cases.  You  see  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases 
were  employed  for  all  of  these  different  paragraphs:  118  in  the  second 
grade  used  Tiny  Tad,  rnd  the  passage  marked  Nuisance  was  used  with 
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125  of  the  children.  In  the  second  column  are  g'iven  the  words  per 
second,  that  is,  1.16  words  per  second  represents  the  rate  of  the  second 
g-rade's  reading  of  the  first  passage  about  Tiny  Tad.  The  Nuisance 
was  read  at  the  same  rate  as  you  see,  1.17.  Brownie  is  a  little  more 
difficult  according  to  the  results  collected  from  these  second  grade  chil- 
dren. 

We  come  down  to  the  middle  passages.  Here  you  see  the  results 
for  the  upper  grades  and  you  note  that  you  have  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
reading.  That  is,  the  children  are  now  able  to  read  2.07  words  per 
second  in  the  Grasshoppers  in  the  fourth  grade.  That  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  fourth  grade.  It  is  in  part 
due  to  the  differences  in  the  passage,  but  you  have  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  reading  and  again  you  can  make  comparisons  between  these  different 
passages,  and  because  you  have  the  fourth  grade  in  both  of  the  different 
passages  you  can  make  a  comparison  between  the  easy  reading  and 
reading  of  medium  difficulty.  Thus  you  see  that  in  Grasshopper  the 
fourth  grade  reads  at  the  rate  of  2.07  words  in  a  second.  That  same 
fourth  grade  read,  as  you  see  above,  2.4  words  per  second  in  Tiny  Tad 
and  in  the  other  simpler  passages. 

In  the  Open  Well,  you  have  a  passage  read  by  the  fourth  grade 
again  at  the  rate  of  2.78  words  per  second,  whereas  the  easy  passage 
was  read  by  these  pupils  at  2.13,  that  is,  you  have  slight  differences 
here.  In  this  particular  case  you  have  somewhat  more  rapid  reading 
of  the  Open  Well  passage  than  you  did  of  the  Nuisance  passage.  In 
that  way  we  get  some  opportunity  to  compare  the  two. 

We  come  down  to  this  last  row  of  passages,  the  Ancient  Ships, 
Builders,  and  Artillery.  Here  you  will  see  that  the  eighth  grade  reads 
at  a  very  much  more  rapid  rate  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  cases.  The 
eighth  grade  reads  3.06  words  per  second  in  the  passage  called  the 
Ancient  Ships  while  the  Ancient  Builders  is  read  at  the  rate  of  3.4 
words  per  second.  Here  again  you  have  the  opportunity  of  comparison 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  in  this  group. 

Mr.  Gray  selected  these  nine  passages  out  of  a  series  with  which 
he  began  to  work,  and  these  passages  were  so  nearly  comparable  to 
each  other  that  he  can  make  definite  comparisons  of  pupils  of  all  grades 
by  requiring  them  to  read  the  passages.  If  the  Tiny  Tad  passage,  for 
example,  is  given  to  a  second  grade  which  has  not  been  tested  hereto- 
fore, you  have  a  background  of  results  with  which  to  compare  this  new 
second  grade.  Instead  of  calling  his  passages  a  scale,  Mr.  Gray  uses 
the  phrase  "standardized  passage,"  and  I  think  he  uses  it  with  all 
propriety.  The  phrase  means  that  one  has  a  passage  which  has  been 
used  in  various  different  grades,  that  has  been  used  in  various  different 
schools,  and  we  know  something  about  it  in  advance,  therefore  it  is 
standardized.  You  know  what  to  expect,  you  know  something  about  how 
easy  it  is  or  something  about  how  difficult  it  is,  and  you  know  that 
because  you  have  tried  it  out  with  a  number  of  children.  The  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  these  passages  in  a  new  school  would  arise  from  the 
fact  that  you  know  something  about  them  in  advance. 

I  think  that  in  general  much  of  our  testing  could  be  elaborated 
if   we   got   teachers    sufficiently   familiar   with    the   s))irit   of   testing  to 
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realize  that  one  can  make  tests  of  this  sort  without  standardized  pas- 
sages. If  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  both  make  use  of  some  fa- 
miliar passage  out  of  the  ordinary  reading  book,  those  teachers  can 
then  compaie  the  rate  of  reading  in  those  two  grades  without  going 
into  any  elaborate  investigation  and  without  trying  to  get  results  from 
schools  outside  of  the  one  school  in  question. 

I  am  going  to  try  you,  if  I  may,  with  one  of  these  passages,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  I  am  going  to  make  arrangements  to  have  put  on 
the  screen  the  Brownie  passage,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  a  relatively 
easy  passage.  When  I  give  the  sig-nal  it  will  appear  and  I  want  you  to 
begin  reading  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  screen.  I  will  stop  you  at 
twenty  seconds. 

Presumably  the  reading  of  that  passage  ought  to  require  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  seconds,  so  that  presumably  twenty  seconds  is  short 
enough  a  pei-iod  so  no  one  will  get  thru  the  whole  page.  Some  of  you 
may  be  very  much  fastei-  readers  than  I  anticipate.  In  that  case  I  may 
need  to  go  down  to  ten  seconds  for  the  experiment,  but  I  want  you  to 
read  it  with  the  view  of  getting  the  meaning  of  it,  because,  as  we  say 
to  the  children  in  the  class,  we  expect  to  ask  questions  about  it  and  we 
want  you  to  tell  what  is  in  the  passage.  Furthermore,  I  want  you  to 
read  it  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

How  many  of  you  finished  the  passage?  Then  I  was  right  in  the 
guess  that  twenty  seconds  was  a  short  time,  for  no  one  finished  the 
passage.  Did  anyone  read  only  into  the  seventh  line?  There  are  a  few. 
Did  anyone  read  only  into  the  eighth  line?  Four  or  five,  I  see.  Anyone 
read  into  the  ninth  line,  tenth  line,  eleventh  line,  twelfth?  Did  anyone 
read  beyond  the  twelfth  line?  Very  well,  now  you  have  a  very  fair 
distribution  group  there,  you  see,  with  the  beginnings  in  the  seventh 
line.  Then  in  the  next  line  you  get  a  large  number  and  from  that  time 
on  in  the  next  three  or  four  lines  you  get  practically  everybody  bunched 
together.  That  is,  we  have  a  group  of  persons  here  who  are  fairly 
homogeneous,  altho  there  are  some  individual  differences.  The  average 
is  about  at  the  tenth  line. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  we  did  not  get  more  individual  differ- 
ences than  we  did.  We  passed  from  the  seventh  line  into  the  twelfth 
line;  that  is  a  diff"erence  of  a  little  less  than  one  to  two.  Ordinarily, 
in  a  group  of  this  sort,  we  find  that  the  differences  between  different 
individuals  reach  as  high  a  ratio  as  one  to  three.  That  is,  the  differ- 
ences in  individual  reading  are  very  gi'eat.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
some  explanation  of  these  differences  and  the  very  interesting  question 
arises:  What  is  the  source,  what  is  the  cause  of  these  individual  differ- 
ences in  readers?  Such  questions  will  engage  a  good  deal  of  our  atten- 
tion because  we  are  not  interested  in  making  these  tests  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  test  made. 

I  want  to  warn  you  in  general  against  being  so  absorbed  in  the 
numerical  results  which  you  get  from  your  test  that  you  do  not  think 
of  the  explanations  which  go  behind  and  beyond  the  test  that  you  are 
trying  out. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  another  passage,  but  before  I  do  that  I  am 
going  to  ask  how  many  of  you  have  been  trying  any  of  these  tests. 
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Several  of  you;  how  many  of  you  have  given  these  tests  yourselves? 
How  many  of  you  are  at  all  intimately  acquainted  with  the  passages? 
Not  enough  to  complicate  my  tests. 

Please  keep  in  mind,  now,  your  record  on  the  first  passage.  This 
was  the  third  of  the  easier  passages  and  I  assume  that  it  was  not  fa- 
miliar to  many  here.  I  forgot  to  ask  whether  anyone  had  seen  that 
passage  before.  One  or  two  of  you  have  seen  it.  At  any  rate  for  our 
purposes  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  unfamiliar  passage.  Now  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  familiar  passage.  The  Tiny  Tad  passage  is  one  with  which 
all  who  have  given  the  tests  are  familiar.  Tiny  Tad  becomes  so  fa- 
miliar a  character  around  the  University  of  Chicago  that  he  is  really  a 
family  name.  One  expects  to  encounter  him  in  any  one  of  the  grades 
to  which  he  goes,  and  our  children  are  getting  very  familiar  with  Tiny. 
Some  of  us  are  equally  familiar  with  him,  so  I  am  going  to  put  Tiny  Tad 
on  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  Brownie  and  then  I  am  going  to  see 
whether  those  who  are  familiar  get  over  this  passage  faster  than  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  because,  in  general,  familiarity  is  a  very 
important  condition  in  modifying  rate.  I  am  going  to  give  you  Tiny 
Tad  for  twenty  seconds  and  ask  you  to  read  it  exactly  as  you  did  before, 
namely,  with  the  view  of  answering  questions  about  it. 

Did  anyone  read  less  than  the  fifth  line?  Did  anyone  read  only  into 
the  sixth  line?  Four  of  you  did.  Did  anyone  read  only  into  the  sev- 
enth line?  Four.  Did  anyone  read  into  the  eighth  line?  Six  or  seven, 
perhaps  ten.  Ninth  line?  Tenth  line?  Three  or  four  of  you  read  into 
the  tenth  line;  eleventh  line,  three  of  you  into  the  eleventh  line.  Twelfth 
line?  Thirteenth  line?  Did  anyone  read  beyond  the  thirteenth  line? 
You  see  the  two  passages  are  fairly  comparable.  We  get  results  some- 
what as  we  did  before  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth  line. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  How  many  of  you  read 
more  lines  in  this  passage  than  you  did  in  the  first  passage  that  I  gave 
you?  Nine  or  ten  of  you  did.  How  many  of  you  who  read  more,  that 
is,  how  many  of  those  of  you  who  have  just  raised  your  hands,  were 
familiar  with  the  passage?  Seven.  Seven  out  of  twelve  were  familiar 
with  the  passage.  You  see  immediately  that  the  antecedent  preparation 
of  a  student  results  in  a  faster  rate.  The  lessons  which  are  back  of 
that  sort  of  result  are,  I  think,  of  a  good  deal  of  significance,  because 
it  suggests  one  method  of  cultivating  rapidity  in  reading. 

How  many  of  you  read  less  in  this  passage  than  you  did  in  the 
first  passage?  I  see  three  hands.  Were  any  of  you  familiar  with  this 
passage?  There  was  not  one  of  us  who  read  that  passage  slowly  who 
was  familiar  with  the  passage,  and  out  of  the  twelve  who  read  this 
passage  rapidly,  more  than  half  were  familiar  with  the  passage,  so  we 
have  here  a  very  definite  item  of  explanation.  Thus  one  can  use  these 
standardized  passages  for  purposes  of  this  sort  of  analysis.  We  can 
carry  this  experiment  still  further.  Since  this  passage  has  been  before 
you  and  you  have  read  it  we  will  try  it  again.  In  this  case  you  certainly 
will  have  a  degree  of  familiarity  which  you  could  not  have  brought 
over  from  your  remote  experiences.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  again  to 
try  conscientiously  to  read  the  passage  as  if  you  were  going  to  answer 
questions  about  it. 
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How  many  of  you  got  more  this  time  than  you  did  before?  There 
you  see  is  a  perfectly  clear  demonstration.  You  see  the  difficulty  of 
comparing-  the  results  of  reading  tests  in  the  fashion  in  which  you  com- 
pare the  results  of  arithmetic  tests.  You  can  repeat  all  the  numbers 
there  are  in  arithmetic,  and  if  you  prepare  an  arithmetic  test  of  the 
sort  that  Mr.  Courtis  has  prepared  you  can,  in  your  series  of  numbers, 
get  every  single  possible  combination.  It  is  quite  impossible  for-  you  to 
prepare  a  reading  test  of  that  kind.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
determine  all  of  the  different  combinations  of  words  and  sentences  that 
could  bo  brought  to  children  in  these  different  grades,  consequently 
youi-  standardized  passages  in  this  type  of  investigation  are  not  ex- 
haustive tests.  You  cannot  be  sure  that  you  have  covered  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  reading,  but  you  can  compare  children  in  the  degree  of 
their  ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  passages  and  you  can  get  the 
difference  between  different  kinds  of  passages  and  you  can  also  go  for- 
ward with  certain  expei'iments,  as,  for  example,  the  experiment  of  mak- 
ing them  familial'  with  the  passage  in  various  ways. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  you  another  type  of  experiment,  one  which 
deals  with  another  aspect  of  the  matter  of  familiarity.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  different  type  of  preparation  for  one  other  passage. 

1  have  a  passage  called  Ancient  Ships.  I  am  now  going  to  try  to 
make  it  familiar  to  all  of  you  by  telling  you  what  is  in  the  passage.  We 
are  going  to  talk  about  ancient  battleships  and  as  we  go  into  the  matter 
we  shall  find  that  the  majority  of  ancient  ships  were  battleships.  Ap- 
parently the  ancients,  when  they  built  boats,  were  more  interested  in 
war  than  they  were  in  commerce.  There  was  a  sufficient  hazard,  evi- 
dently, in  going  on  the  sea,  so  that  they  went  only  on  urgent  expedi- 
tions. They  built  some  warships  that  were  very  swift  and  very  large. 
We  find  that  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  had  these 
ships  and  we  shall  certainly  be  very  much  interested  in  studying  about 
them.  But  those  who  have  to  do  with  modern  ships,  who  know  every- 
thing about  commercial  ships  or  war  vessels,  are  particularly  interested 
in  these  boats,  and  the  surprising  fact  about  them,  when  we  begin  to 
study  them,  is  that  they  were  as  good  boats  as  they  were. 

So  much  for  the  preparation.  This  is  the  type  of  preliminary 
preparation  that  is  very  fre.uently  taken  up  with  a  class.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  after  this  to  read  the  passage  for  twenty  seconds  as  before. 
We  shall  then  get  our  statistics  again.  Did  anyone  read  less  than  the 
fifth  line?  Two  of  you.  How  many  of  you  read  into  the  sixth  line? 
Quite  a  number  of  you,  I  should  estimate  it  fifteen.  How  many  of  you 
into  the  seventh  line?  Somewhat  less.  How  many  of  you  I'ead  into 
the  eighth  line?  A  considerable  number  of  you,  about  as  many  as  read 
into  the  sixth  line.  How  many  into  the  ninth  line?  Six.  How  many 
read  into  the  tenth  line?  Eleventh  line?  Four  hands.  Twelfth  line? 
Thirteenth  line?  Beyond  the  thirteenth?  Now  we  have  it  again,  you 
see  we  read  about  the  same  number  of  lines.  There  is  this  difference, 
you  will  remember,  from  the  original  table  which  we  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Gray,  that  this  is  a  more  difficult  passage  than  the  one  we  read 
before.  How  many  of  you  read  in  this  passage  more  than  you  read 
in  the  Brownie  passage  with  which  we  started?     Sixteen  or  seventeen 
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of  you.  Of  those  who  read  this  passage  more  rapidly  than  you  read 
the  Brownie  passage,  how  many  were  at  all  familiar  with  this  passage 
from  earlier  experience  than  today's?  Only  two  or  three  out  of  eighteen. 
Evidently  training  helped  your  reading. 

I  have  seen  very  good  fifth  grade  exercises  given  under  practically 
the  same  conditions  as  these  under  which  we  are  operating  here.  The 
teacher  says  to  the  fifth  grade  child,  "I  am  going  to  give  you  a  passage 
to  read  about  such  and  such  a  matter  and  I  want  you  to  read  it  as 
rapidly  as  you  can,  then  I  am  going  to  ask  questions  about  it."  I 
think  this  sort  of  experimentation  with  all  classes  would  make  very 
good  routine  exercises  and  one  finds  that  one  can  in  this  way  speed  up 
children  in  their  silent  reading.  For  training  in  silent  reading  we  have 
had  until  lately  very  little  methodology.  ¥/e  have  very  good  methodolqgj^ 
for  our  oral  reading,  but  we  do  very  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  with 
silent  reading. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  this  passage  a  second  time  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  familiarity  that  you  gained  from  exposure 
to  this  passage  helps  you  in  addition  to  the  training  I  gave  you  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  reading  this  passage  more  rapidly.  How  many  of  you  got 
beyond  the  thirteenth  line?     You  see  practically  everyone  here. 

Next  we  will  take  a  passage  that  belongs  in  the  same  category 
with  this  Ancient  Ships,  but  is  unfamiliar  to  you.  I  am  going  to  put 
that  on  the  screen  in  order  to  see  how  much  you  gained  from  the  fa- 
miliarity that  I  tried  to  give  you  by  discussing  the  passage  and  the 
familiai'ity  that  you  acquired  from  contact  with  this  passage. 

Did  anyone  read  more  of  this  than  he  read  of  the  Ancient  Ships? 
One  or  two.  Now  let  us  go  back.  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  how 
many  lines  of  difi'erence  there  are.  Since  you  did  not  read  more,  you 
read  either  the  same  or  you  read  less  of  this  than  you  did  of  the  Ancient 
Ships.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  show  your  hands  on  the  number  of 
lines  less  that  you  read  in  this  second  pasasge.  Remember  you  had  two 
chances  in  Ancient  Ships;  your  first  reading  depended  for  its  fluency  on 
the  instruction  that  we  had  about  the  passage  in  a  general  way.  Please 
compare  this  reading  with  the  first  reading  of  Ancient  Ships.  How 
many  of  you  read  as  much  this  time  as  you  did  in  the  first  reading  of 
Ancient  Ships?  How  many  of  you  read  as  much  or  more?  Two  or 
three  cases.  The  rest  of  you  now  read  less.  How  many  of  you  read 
one  line  less  in  this  case?  About  nine  of  you.  How  many  of  you  read 
less  by  two  lines?  Seven.  How  may  of  you  read  less  by  three  lines? 
Six.  How  many  of  you  read  less  by  four  lines?  One.  Did  anyone 
read  less  by  more  than  four  lines?  Two.  You  see  a  difference  of  three, 
four,  and  five  lines,  due  to  the  training  that  you  got  from  a  preliminary 
disci^ssion. 

The  diffei'ences  in  reading  which  one  measures  by  these  standardized 
passages  are  sometimes  due  to  outside  influences,  to  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence that  comes  from  familiarity,  and  when  you  use  standardized  pas- 
sages for  reading,  you  must  recognize  the  fact  that  you  are  using  up 
your  material.  The  difl"erence  between  a  reading  scale  or  a  set  of 
standardized  passages  foi-  reading  and  the  scale  you  use  in  arithmetic 
will,  I  think,  be  perfectly  clear  to  you  when  you  consider  such  facts. 
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I  am  going-  back  to  comment  on  some  of  the  devices  that  Mr.  Gray 
has  employed  in  dealing  with  this  passage  as  it  is  ordinarily  used.  A 
great  deal  of  the  material  that  is  used  in  schools  is  not  arranged  so 
that  it  is  easily  tested.  A  teacher  can  overcome  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties if  she  will  measure  the  time  consumed  in  reading  a  passage  by 
the  device  that  we  have  just  employed.  We  used,  you  remember,  a 
constant  time  and  you  gave  a  variable  number  of  lines  read.  Now  we 
can  exactly  reverse  that  arrangement  and  try  the  experiment  by  isolat- 
ing in  the  middle  parts  of  this  passage  one  hundred  words.  Mr.  Gray 
has  had  the  passage  printed  so  that  he  has  just  one  hundred  words  in 
the  middle  column,  that  is  the  fixed  quantity,  not  the  time  as  we  used 
it  a  moment  ago.  When  one  thus  uses  a  fixed  quantity  of  material  one 
allows  the  time  to  serve  as  the  measure.  You  can  use  anything  as  a 
measure  provided  you  will  ai-range  your  material  in  such  a  way  that 
you  get  a  definite  i-esult,  a  definite  result  that  will  be  comparable  with 
the  same  type  of  result  in  another  case. 

By  printing  one  hundred  words  of  this  passage  in  a  separate  column 
we  make  it  possible  to  determine  with  great  nicety  the  length  of  time 
involved  in  i-eading  one  hundred  words.  There  are  certain  other  ad- 
vantages which  come  f  I'om  pi'inting  the  columns  in  this  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  preliminary  short  column  gets  the  student  under  way  in  read- 
ing, a  condition  that  is  very  desirable.  Students  need  warming-up 
exercises  and  hei-e  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  warm  up.  In  the 
second  place,  you  do  not  distract  him  in  order  to  get  him  started.  You 
merely  stai't  your  watch  when  by  watching  his  eyes  you  see  him  begin 
the  one  hundred  words. 

Suppose  you  had  an  ordinary  reading  exei'cisc  for  the  class  and 
you  wanted  to  measui-e  the  rate  at  which  the  children  read.  You  can 
do  it  in  the  same  fashion  by  noting  quite  unobtrusively  on  your  watch 
when  a  child,  who  is  reading  aloud,  is  at  a  certain  point,  and  what 
time  it  is  when  he  ends.  It  is  moi-e  difficult  to  do  this  when  the  pupil 
is  reading  to  himself,  but  you  can  determine  by  watching  his  eyes  when 
he  is  at  the  top  of  a  page  and  then  you  can  take  his  time  again  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  You  can  make  many  incidental  observations  on 
children  when  they  are  working  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  illuminating  reports  ever  made 
in  one  of  my  classes  was  by  a  student  who  went  to  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  observed  some  of  the  members  of  his  own 
class  reading.  He  went  ahead  of  the  members  of  the  class  and  read 
two  or  three  pages  of  an  assignment  that  had  been  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  class,  so  that  he  knew  how  long  a  time  ought  to  be  re- 
quired by  a  student  to  read  a  page  of  printed  matter  from  that  par- 
ticular book.  He  then  went  down  with  his  watch  in  hand,  took  notes 
on  what  happened,  and  came  back  the  next  day  with  a  most  entertaining- 
account  of  what  he  had  observed.  What  he  observed  ran  something- 
like  this:  It  takes,  say,  three  minutes  for  a  very  deliberate  reading  of 
one  page.  He  noted  by  watching  the  eyes  of  his  classmates  that  they 
began  to  read  at  the  top  of  the  page;  they  read  down  a  little  way  into 
the  page  when  they  were  distracted  by  something.  The  interesting- 
question  is:     Where  does  the  reader  begin  again  when  he  comes  back 
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to  the  page  after  a  distraction?  If  you  will  watch  his  eyes  you  will 
see  what  is  going'  on  in  his  experience.  Sometimes  he  rambles  around 
and  tries  to  find  where  it  was  he  left  off,  when  the  distraction  came; 
very  commonly  he  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph.  In 
many  cases  he  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  page.  You  can  observe 
his  eyes  and  see  that  sometimes  he  runs  rapidly  over  the  part  that  he 
has  read,  sometimes  he  reads  it  over  with  the  same  deliberation  that 
characterized  his  first  reading.  You  can  determine  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  his  second  reading  by  noting  his  time.  If  he  reads  it  over  rapidly, 
merely  for  purposes  of  locating  the  point  at  which  he  left  off,  you  will 
know  it  by  the  short  time  required.  In  like  fashion  follow  his  other 
variations  and  delays.  Thus  you  can  take  the  sum  total  of  the  time  he 
spent  on  the  whole  page.  Instead  of  spending  the  three  minules  that 
are  necessary  for  a  very  deliberate  reading  of  such  a  page  you  will 
find  that  frequently  the  reader  will  spend  ten  minutes  and  that  ten 
minutes  will  involve  a  great  many  periods  of  so-called  thinking  about 
the  last  page. 

Observations  of  that  sort  are  of  great  importance.  If  a  teacher 
wishes  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  all  parts  of  a  passage 
assigned  to  a  class  are  of  equal  difficulty,  let  him  set  the  children  study- 
ing before  him  and  watch  them.  Let  him  observe  first  a  bright  pupil 
and  then  a  dull  pupil  and  he  will  be  able  to  discover  by  the  rate  of  read- 
ing when  the  matter  is  difficult  and  when  the  matter  is  easy.  If  the 
ingenious  teacher  would  do  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  he  would 
get  the  advantages  of  tests  and  measurements  even  when  he  is  not 
dealing  with  standardized  passages.  We  ought  to  get  the  teachers 
thoroly  acquainted  with  the  significance  of  this  sort  of  work,  because 
once  they  see  that  these  symptoms  which  we  are  emphasizing  in  the 
test  are  real  symptoms  of  successful  reading;  once  we  get  them  to 
realize  that  the  testing  of  a  passage  is  not  something  entirely  outside 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schoolroom  work,  we  shall  have  very  much 
more  intelligent  testing  to  begin  with,  and  in  the  second  place  we  shall 
have  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  what  the  children  are  doing  and 
what  the  school  is  doing. 

Suppose  one  finds  that  a  child  reads  very  slowly  in  a  test.  If  the 
teacher  has  been  using  this  method  of  testing  all  thru  her  routine  work 
she  will  be  in  a  position  to  understand  that  slow  reading  is  a  symptom 
of  difficulty.  If  the  passage  is  familiar,  as  we  have  just  shown  here  in 
our  own  experiments,  the  student  gets  the  contents  of  the  passage  very 
readily.  Such  experiments  and  conclusions  give  very  important  hints 
to  the  teacher  with  regard  to  methodology. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  wanted  to  help  children  to  read  rapidly? 
What  is  the  most  obvious  step  that  you  can  take?  Evidently  you  can  let 
the  children  read  the  same  passage  over  several  times  and  if  the  pas- 
sage is  read  several  times  in  succession  there  will  be  a  gain  in  fluency, 
in  rapidity  of  reading  each  time  the  child  reads.  I  say  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  demonstrating  to  a  group  of  teachers  that  the  rapid 
reading  which  students  exhibit  when  they  are  expert  readers  is  directly 
connected  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence. 

I  should  like  to  try  one  more  experiment,  and  in  order  to  try  this 
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we  shall  use  one  of  the  passaj>es  of  medium  (lilliculty,  one  of  the  t^roup 
which  was  used  with  the  intermediate  g-rades.  I  hope  you  still  have 
in  mind  youi-  record  of  the  Brownie  passage,  the  one  we  read  first  of  all. 
Also  I  hope  you  remember  your  record  for  the  Ancient  Artillery  which 
is  an  unfamiliar  passage  of  the  hard  type.  I  am  now  going  to  give 
you  a  passage  of  the  intermediate  type. 

How  many  of  you  read  only  into  the  fourth  line  or  less?  How 
many  of  you  read  into  the  fifth  line?  Six  or  seven.  Into  the  sixth  line? 
seven  of  you.  Seventh  line?  How  many  into  the  eighth  line?  I  should 
.-■ay  ten.  How  many  of  you  went  into  the  ninth  line?  Tenth  line? 
Three.  Eleventh  line?  A  few.  Remember  we  .stopped  on  the  tenth  line 
in  the  Ancient  Artillery,  so  that  is  very  good,  and  you  remember  some 
of  you  went  to  the  twelfth  line  in  the  Brownie  passage.  How  many 
of  you  got  into  the  twelfth  line  in  this  case?  Did  anyone  get  beyond  the 
twelfth  line? 

Now  so  far  as  the  general  averages  are  concerned,  that  turns  out 
v-c'-y  well,  that  is,  so  fai-  as  the  extreme  cases  at  any  rate  ai-e  concerned. 
It  turns  out  very  well,  because  Brownie  went  to  the  twelfth  and  this 
went  to  the  eleventh  and  the  Ancient  Artillery  stopped  at  the  tenth. 

Now  make  individual  compaiison,  if  you  will.  Let  us  compare  in 
both  directions.  First,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  lines  read  in  the 
Brownie  i)assage,  as  contrasted  with  this  last.  How  many  of  you 
read  an  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  Brownie  passage  and  this  passage? 
Five  of  you.  How  many  of  you  read  more  lines  in  this  passage  than 
you  did  in  the  Brownie  passage?  Five.  How  many  of  you  read  more 
in  the  Brownie  passag-e  than  you  did  in  this  one?  Eight.  That  is  about 
the  so  it  of  i-esults  you  get.  You  never  get  in  these  reading  tests,  in 
fact,  in  any  test,  an  overwhelming  verdict  in  which  every  individual  is 
involved.  What  you  will  get  will  be  .something  like  what  we  got  here; 
you  will  get  five  or  six  persons  who  read  equally  even  when  the  pas- 
sages are  known  to  be  somewhat  different  in  their  weight.  You  will 
get  a  cei'tain  number  of  persons  who  reverse  the  expected  results  but 
you  will  get  a  preponderance  which  makes  the  mass  result. 

It  is  always  a  mass  of  results  that  you  are  dealing  with  in  you)' 
first  measurement.  You  can  use  these  mass  results  for  pui'poses  of  the 
type  of  analysis  that  we  have  been  discussing  before,  but  to  make  your 
.study  complete  you  must  ultimately  come  to  individual  analysis.  Com- 
paring the  last  passage  read  with  the  Ancient  Artillery  passage,  how 
many  I'ead  the  same  number  of  lines  in  these  two  cases?  Tw^o.  How 
many  of  you  read  more  of  the  Artillery  than  you  read  of  this?  Eight. 
Hovv'  many  of  you  read  more  of  this  than  you  did  of  the  Ai'tillery? 
Fourteen.  There  again  you  see  there  are  cases  that  revei'se  our  ex- 
pectations, bi^t  we  get  a  preponderance  of  cases  of  one  type  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  complexity. 

Some  persons  are  disposed  to  criticize  the  measurement  movement 
in  education,  because  they  say  one  does  not  find  as  a  I'esult  of  these 
measurements  anything  about  the  single  individual.  I  believe  myself 
that  we  have  to  refine  the  methods  of  our  measurement  if  we  are  going 
to  get  diagnoses  that  will  help  us  in  dealing  with  a  single  individual. 
But  after  all  the  school  problem  is  a  problem  of  dealing  with  a  group 
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of  children  and  any  method  that  will  help  us  to  go  in  the  classroom  and 
determine  in  a  general  way  what  is  going  on  in  the  group  as  a  whole 
will  be  very  significant  for  school  administration.  I  should  say,  there- 
fore, that  these  tests  are  immediately  useful  for  purposes  of  school 
administration.  Tests  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  school  admin- 
istration more  than  for  purposes  of  clas.sroom  methodology. 

The  distinction  is  worth  drawing.  Sometimes  teachers  are  very 
restless  in  their  work  with  these  tests,  because  they  are  not  able  to  see 
how  they  are  going'  to  improve  their  work  by  means  of  tests.  I  think  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  tests  deal  in  their  present  form 
with  mass  facts.  We  ought  to  begin  to  extend  these  tests  in  such  a  way 
that  we  shall  make  an  analysis  of  individual  cases.  I  think  the  super- 
intendent can  use  the  tests,  as  they  are  now  developed.  Standardized 
passages  must,  however,  give  results  which  will  show  the  teacher  some 
return  for  her  arduous  efforts  in  carrying  out  these  mass  tests.  In 
order  to  satisfy  this  demand  we  must  go  beyond  mere  massing  of  class 
averages.  We  must  work  out  some  experiments  such  as  those  on  fa- 
miliarity described  above.  You  may  be  satisfied  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view,  with  a  gross  result  involving  the  group  as  a  whole  and 
showing  a  preponderance  in  one  direction,  whereas  your  teacher  will 
want  to  carry  that  into  more  detail  and  will  be  interested  in  getting 
an  individual  diagnosis.  Therefore,  what  I  am  going  to  advocate  before 
you  in  some  of  the  later  discussions  is  an  extension  of  these  tests,  a 
continuation  of  experimental  endeavor  in  the  effort  to  work  out  demon- 
strations that  shall  be  helpful  in  modifying  actual  school  practice. 

There  is  one  matter  of  methodology  on  which  we  should  comment. 
There  are  two  w^ays  of  checking  up  the  children's  retention  of  the  pas- 
sages which  they  have  read.  Either  pupils  may  be  called  on  to  repro- 
duce freely  or  they  may  be  asked  to  answer  a  series  of  questions. 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons  that  we  get  from  all  of  our 
testing  work  with  children  is  that  they  have  only  a  limited  span  of 
attention.  You  must  be  very  careful  when  you  try  a  test  not  to  overtax 
your  child  because  the  results  you  get  after  a  child's  interest  and  at- 
tention have  been  exhausted  are  very  much  biased  results. 

If  you  let  a  child  read  a  story  and  ask  him  to  reproduce  what  he 
has  read,  you  will  find  in  every  case  that  the  child  will  begin  by  repro- 
ducing with  a  good  deal  of  detail  what  he  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  passage.  You  will  find  that  toward  the  middle  of  the  passage  he 
becomes  briefer  and  briefer,  and  you  will  find  that  the  end  of  the  passage, 
which  psychologically  ought  to  be  clearer  in  his  thinking  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  passage,  will  be  very  meagerly  reported. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  our  school  tried  an  experiment  in  order  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  fact  on  which  I  have  just  commented.  She 
led  the  children  thru  the  various  steps  which  they  must  follow  in  going 
into  the  keep  of  a  castle.  The  children  were  taken  across  the  draw- 
bridge, over  the  moat;  they  went  thru  the  porticullis;  they  came  into 
the  court,  into  the  doorway,  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  dungeon. 
Then  she  asked  for  a  reproduction.  The  pupils  w^rote  in  great 
detail  how  the  traveler  approached  the  moat,  how  he  went  over  the 
drawbridge,    how    he    got    thru    the    porticullis,    and    then    they    began 
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to  get  very  brief,  and  the  trip  to  the  dungeon  was  completed 
without  very  much  ceremony.  We  should  be  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  the  children  did  not  know  about  the  end  of  the  journey.  This  the 
teacher  brought  out  very  clearly  by  taking-  another  class,  giving  them 
the  same  passage  and  asking  them  to  tell  how  one  would  come  out  of 
the  keep.  This  time  it  was  the  portcullis  and  the  moat  and  the  draw- 
bridge that  got  short  shrift.  The  pupils  are  not  able  to  sustain  atten- 
tion for  the  end  of  any  story.  Their  attention  is  worn  out  and  that  is 
why  if  you  are  going  to  estimate  a  child's  ability  to  interpret  passages 
you  must  not  depend  merely  upon  his  powers  of  reproduction;  you  must 
in  addition  give  the  child  some  questions.  The  question  is  a  device  for 
distributing  the  child's  attention  over  the  whole  passage.  One  cannot 
conduct  a  test  properly  and  ignore  the  human  factor  that  is  being- 
tested.  You  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  result  that  comes  out  of 
your  test  is  dependent,  first,  on  the  material  that  you  offer  the  youngster; 
secondly,  on  the  ability  of  the  youngster  to  receive  and  retain  that  ma- 
terial; thirdly,  on  the  ability  that  he  will  exhibit  when  he  tries  to 
reproduce  the  material;  and  you  must  take  into  account  in  your  testing- 
each  one  of  these  different  factors.  You  must  have  the  right  kind  of 
matei-ial  to  give  the  children ;  you  must  give  it  to  the  children  in  such 
fashion  that  it  does  in  some  fashion  comport  with  their  ability  to  re- 
ceive that  material;  and  then  you  must  give  heed  in  your  testing  process 
to  the  child's  method  of  reproducing  what  has  been  given  to  him.  In 
short,  you  have  in  your  testing  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  the  kind  of 
internal  processes  which  are  called  out  by  these  tests. 


Reading  Tests 


C.  H.  JUDD 


I  AM  not  going  to  talk  about  tests  but  about  some  supplementary 
studies  that  I  think  can  appropriately  be  added  to  the  tests. 

After  one  has  determined  by  means  of  tests  where  a  weak  reader 
is,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  after  one  has  determined  the  grade  in  which 
best  reading  is  done,  or,  still  better,  after  one  has  determined  his 
strongest  individuals,  then  the  problem  is  clearly  opened  up  for  detailed 
investigation. 

We  ought  to  take  the  individuals  who  can  read  very  well  and  study 
them.  Then  we  must  take  the  individuals  who  read  badly  in  order  to 
find  out  what  the  difficulty  is.  In  order  to  make  clear  to  you  the  labora- 
tory methods  that  can  be  employed  in  furthering  these  analyses  (some 
of  them  are  rather  elaborate  methods)  I  have  brought  along  several 
photographic  records  of  eye  movements. 

This  particular  film  that  I  am  going  to  show  you  is  a  strip  of  or- 
dinary kodak  film  that  has  been  passed  mechanically  thru  a  camera,  in 
front  of  which  sits  a  reader,  in  this  case  an  adult.  The  reader  is  reading 
an  ordinary  passage,  and  the  photograph  indicates  where  his  eye  was 
at  any  given  moment  as  he  goes  across  a  line.  We  have  here  that  part 
of  the  film  which  shows  the  eye  movement  involved  in  a  single  line  of 
reading.  The  line  in  the  photograph  shows  the  movement  of  the  bright 
spot  in  the  eye.  Whenever  you  look  at  a  person's  eye  you  know  there 
is  a  spot  that  you  can  distinguish  as  a  bright  spot.  You  see  it  in  any 
picture  of  an  eye,  and  in  this  particular  case  we  have  controlled  the 
bright  spot  carefully  by  sending  a  beam  of  light  from  a  proper  source 
— an  arc  light — to  the  eye.  When  that  beam  of  light  is  reflected  into 
the  camera  it  can  be  readily  photographed,  and  whenever  the  eyeball 
moves  backward  and  forward  that  beam  of  light  travels.  That  is,  the 
bright  spot  moves  with  the  movement  of  the  eye  so  that  we  have  here 
a  permanent  record  of  the  way  in  which  the  eye  is  doing  its  work  as 
the  reader  goes  along  a  given  line.  The  film  travels  vertically,  and  the 
spot  of  light  as  you  see  traces  a  line  on  the  moving  film.  Where  the  eye 
does  not  move,  the  spot  of  light  is  also  stationary  and  we  get  a  straight 
line  or  approximately  a  straight  line.  When  the  eye  moves  to  right  or 
left  we  get  a  corresponding  line.  The  long  jump  shown  at  one  point 
carries  the  eye  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  line.  You  will  notice  that 
this  line  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  dots;  those  dots  are  produced  by 
placing  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  in  front  of  the  arc  light;  that  sends 
the  ray  to  the  eye.  This  tuning-fork  vibrates  at  the  rate  of  one  vibra- 
tion every  fiftieth  of  a  second,  so  that  each  spot  means  one  fiftieth  of 
a  second. 

We  are  interested  in  following  the  eye  as  it  reads  a  line  of  printed 
matter.    Note  that  the  eye  pauses  for  a  little  time  here  while  the  reader 
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recognizes  the  word  or  phrase,  then  the  eye  moves  forward,  fixates  an- 
other point  in  the  line,  jumps  forward,  fixates  anothei'  point,  and  so  on. 
By  means  of  such  a  photograph  we  can  determine  the  number  of  pauses 
that  are  made  in  a  line;  we  can  very  readily  measure  the  length  of 
each  one  of  the  pauses,  and  we  can  see  by  projecting  this  on  to  the 
reading  matter  exactly  where  the  eye  was  fixated  at  any  given  time. 
The  other  line  that  is  on  the  film  represents  the  check  line.  In  order 
to  make  perfectly  certain  where  we  are  on  the  printed  matter,  we 
fasten  a  bright  spot  outside  the  eye;  this  does  not  travel  at  all  and 
gives  us  a  continuous  straight  line. 

Here  is  anothei*  slide  which  will  give  you  a  diil'erent  kind  of  eye 
movement.  Contrast  the  soil  of  movement  that  we  have  here  with  the 
sort  of  performance  I  showed  you  a  little  while  ago.  We  have  an  eye 
movement  in  this  case  that  is  wholly  different  from  that  shown  be- 
fore both  in  the  number  and  in  the  duration  of  the  pauses,  and  if  you 
go  into  it  in  some  detail  and  measure  the  length  of  those  various  pauses, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  dealing  again  with  a  difference  that  is  funda- 
mental. The  explanation  of  the  slides  is  that  in  the  last  one  the  person 
was  reading  aloud  and  in  the  other  he  was  reading  to  himself.  In 
oral  reading  the  trained  reader  usually  looks  at  each  word;  he  looks  at 
a  word  and  pronounces  it,  and  so  on.  What  he  does  when  he  reads 
silently  is  to  take  certain  long  steps;  these  are  determined  not  by  the 
demand  that  he  .shall  move  his  vocal  cords  for  each  single  word;  the 
steps  that  he  has  taken  in  silent  reading  are  determined  by  his  a])ility 
to  perceive  or  recognize  certain  combinations  of  words. 

The  unit  is  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  unit  in  the 
first  case  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation,  in  the  last  case  it  is  a  luiit  of 
recognition. 

Before  we  discuss  the  further  details  of  this  matter  1  want  to  run 
rapidly  thru  the  lantern  a  number  of  slides  that  will  show  you  certain 
other  aspects  of  the  situation.  Here  is  a  diagi-am  that  I  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  tried  the  very  simple  experiment  of  seeing  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  asking  the  children  to  study  the  passage.  If  you 
give  a  child  a  passage  to  read  and  test  his  ability  Mdthout  any  pre- 
liminary preparation  whatsoever  you  will  get  the  kind  of  a  record  that 
is  represented  by  the  full-drawn  line.  Let  him  study  the  passage,  let 
him  become  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  and  what  is  the  result?  If  the 
passage  is  one  which  the  child  can  readily  comprehend  because  the  words 
that  are  included  in  the  passage  are  all  of  such  a  sort  that  he  under- 
stands them  readily,  you  get  some  such  result  as  we  got  this  afternoon. 
That  is,  this  afternoon,  you  remember,  when  you  studied  the  passage 
you  improved  in  your  ability  to  read.  So  here  the  children  have  im- 
proved in  their  ability  to  read.  The  lower  part  of  the  diagram  shows 
what  happened  wdien  the  pupils  dealt  with  a  difficult  passage.  The 
interesting  fact  now  is  that  when  you  tell  little  children  to  study  a 
passage  which  is  very  difficult  they  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  did  before 
they  had  studied  the  passage.  Tell  little  children  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  to  study  the  passage  and  you  get  an  effect  which  you  see  is  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  the  effect  you  get  in  the  upper  grades  when  the 
children  study  difficult  passages.     You  are  dealing  here  with  the  ability 
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to  understand  the  passage,  and  when  you  ask  children  in  the  lower 
grades  to  study  a  passage,  they  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
They  study  the  formal  side,  they  learn  more  about  the  pronunciation  of 
that  passage,  and  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. Consequently  after  little  children  in  the  lower  grades  have 
studied  the  passage  they  can  pronounce  it  better,  but  they  are  not  as 
efficient  in  understanding  its  meaning. 

Two  entirely  different  situations,  then,  ai'ise  in  the  lower  grades 
and  in  the  upper  grades.  You  tell  a  little  child  to  study  and  he  thinks 
you  mean  to  study  how  to  pronounce  the  words,  and  he  is  distracted 
from  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  by  attention  to  the 
formal  side.  You  tell  a  child  in  the  upper  grades  to  study  a  passage 
and  he  knows  that  you  want  him  to  learn  to  interpret  the  passage. 
Thus  we  see  that  interpretation  of  a  passage  and  reading  a  passage 
may  be  two  entirely  different  matters.  This  is  not  unlike  the  fact  which 
we  discovered  when  we  were  dealing  with  eye  movements. 

Let  us  take  up  one  or  two  other  matters,  and  then  we  shall  come 
back  again  to  the  general  principles  that  are  here  involved.  Here  is  a 
diagram  [not  published  here]  that  was  published  in  the  Cleveland  re- 
port. All  of  the  children  who  were  tested  in  reading  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  were  divided  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  in  the  section  across 
the  top  of  the  diagram  the  records  of  25  children  out  of  every  100. 
We  have  in  the  middle  section  of  the  diagram  a  representation  of  the 
record  of  50  children  out  of  ever>^  100.  We  have  in  the  bottom  section 
of  the  diagram  the  remaining  25  children  out  of  every  100.  The  hori- 
zontal levels  represent  different  qualities  of  reading.  That  is,  the  25 
children  at  the  top  are  the  25  best  readers  out  of  100,  that  is  the  25 
per  cent  who  understood  the  passage  best.  The  mediocre  50  ai'e  rep- 
resented in  the  middle  horizontal  division  of  the  diagram;  the  25  poorest 
readers  in  point  of  quality  in  the  lower  horizontal  division.  The  dia- 
gram is  divided  into  vertical  sections  in  the  same  general  way  so  that 
we  have  here  the  25  children  out  of  the  100  who  are  rapid  readers  at 
the  right;  the  50  out  of  the  100  who  are  mediocre  in  the  middle,  and  the 
25  out  of  100  who  are  slow  at  the  left.  The  diagram  is  put  together  for 
the  purpose  of  shoMdng  us  where  the  children  are  who  are  rapid  readers 
and  at  the  same  time  good  readers,  and  so  on  thru  the  list.  We  find  that 
out  of  25  children  who  are  good  in  quality  10  of  them  are  among  the 
most  rapid  readers.  Eleven  of  them,  you  will  notice,  are  the  children 
who  are  mediocre  in  speed ;  only  4  of  that  25  are  slow  in  speed.  Con- 
versely, when  children  are  pooi'  in  quality  they  are  relatively  seldom 
rapid  in  speed. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  a  good  many  things.  Two  state- 
ments, perhaps,  w^e  can  select  from  the  many  that  ought  to  be  made, 
and  they  are  these:  There  are  some  children  who  will  be  very  good  in 
quality,  but  they  are  slow  in  speed  because  they  are  temperamentally 
phlegmatic.  The  slow,  steady  child  is  good  in  quality;  he  does  his 
reading  well,  but  he  is  slow  in  speed  because  he  is  slow  in  everything 
that  he  does. 

In  our  school  at  Chicago  we  have  been  working  with  poor  readers. 
We  have  had  a  girl  in  the  fifth  grade  who  is  very  slow  in  all  of  her 
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recictions;  she  is  very  steady,  she  does  her  work  well,  but  nature  did 
not  make  her  capable  of  unlimited  improvement  in  speed.  There  will  be 
in  every  class  a  certain  number  of  children  of  that  sort,  and  it  is  im- 
portant in  dealing  with  these  tests  and  with  the  results  of  our  ordinary 
school  work  that  we  recognize  that  there  are  individual  differences 
which  express  themselves,  as  indicated  along  the  upper  section  of  our 
diagram.  There  are  certain  differences  that  nature  has  then  provided ; 
that  is  one  fact  that  can  be  stated  with  perfect  clearness. 

The  other  fact  which  we  ought  to  emphasize  as  of  major  importance 
is  this:  When  a  child  cannot  read  well  he  is  doing  something  that  is 
analogous  to  that  which  he  does  when  he  stumbles  physically.  He  is 
intellectually  clumsy  and  clumsiness  requires  time.  If  I  should  try  to 
walk  from  here  to  the  door,  and  in  doing  so  got  in  my  own  way,  if  I 
stepped  on  myself  and  was  otherwise  very  clumsy  about  it,  it  would 
take  me  a  long  time  to  reach  my  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
can  go  from  here  to  that  door  without  in  any  wise  interfering  with 
myself,  I  shall  do  it  rapidly.  The  more  rapidly  I  can  get  from  here  to 
the  door  the  more  economically  I  shall  carry  on  my  work.  That  is  the 
typical  fact  in  reading.  The  child  who  is  slow  and  clumsy,  who  gets  in 
his  own  way  intellectually,  will  be  a  child  who  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
away  any  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  That  is  what  is  shown  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  diagram  where  one  sees  the  children  very  slow  in 
speed,  poor  in  quality,  not  at  all  like  the  pupils  who  are  slow  in  speed 
but  good  in  quality.  Those  children  were  phlegmatic;  these  are  unde- 
veloped. 

Carry  this  statement  back,  if  you  will,  and  i-elate  it  to  the  fact  on 
which  we  touched  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  discussion.  When  you 
try  to  read  orally  you  are  engaged  in  doing  something  that  interferes 
with  the  reading  process,  because  if  you  are  reading  orally  you  must 
gauge  your  eye  movements  to  correspond  to  the  rate  of  your  vocal 
api^aratus,  and  your  vocal  apparatus  is  relatively  very  much  slower 
than  your  powers  of  apprehension.  The  result  is  that  when  you  are 
reading  orally  you  are  making  yourself  do  another  piece  of  work  that 
gets  in  the  way  of  your  understanding.  You  find  that  you  are  very 
much  more  I'apid  in  your  silent  reading,  you  are  very  much  freer  from 
distraction  because  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for  your  vocal  cords;  you 
are  very  much  better  able  to  get  the  significance  of  the  passage.  Does 
not  this  throw  light  on  the  sort  of  training  which  we  ought  to  give  in 
the  schools?  We  ought  to  train  children  in  the  mastery  of  silent  reading 
because  it  is  the  efficient  rapid  form  of  reading,  free  from  distraction, 
free  from  the  necessity  of  those  slow  laborious  eye  movements. 

I  have  another  diagram  which  I  want  to  put  on  the  screen.  It  is 
a  familiar  record  to  many  of  you ;  it  shows  in  the  full-drawn  line  the 
record  of  the  group  of  schools  which  Mr.  Gray  uses  as  his  standard. 
The    broken    line    shows   the    record    for    the    Cleveland    schools. 

If  we  parallel  this  record  of  quality  with  another  record  which 
shows  speed  and  if  we  then  add  the  record  of  oral  reading  in  the  Cleve- 
land schools  we  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  whole  situation.  Cleve- 
land emphasizes  the  formal  side  of  instruction  and  neglects  to  train 
in  the  apprehension  of  meanings. 
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The  evil  results  of  this  lack  of  emphasis  on  meaning's  becomes  most 
evident  in  the  fourth  grade.  This  is  always  a  crucial  grade.  The  pri- 
mary grades  ought  to  prepare  a  pupil  to  i-ead  for  meaning.  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong  in  the  primary  grades,  the  fourth  grade  will  reveal 
the  trouble  in  most  acute  form.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the 
primary  grades  has  been  well  done,  the  fourth  grade  will  show  a  type  of 
interest  in  meaning  which  calls  for  special  recognition  in  the  instruc- 
tional methods  used  in  the  schools.  Formal  training  should  begin  to  give 
way  to  greater  emphasis  on  meanings. 

Four  sets  of  facts  have  been  laid  before  you.  First,  you  have  been 
shown  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  oral  and  silent  reading 
in  the  type  of  eye  movements  involved  and  the  time  consumed.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  way  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary grade  and  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  study  passages.  Thirdly, 
rapid  rate  and  fluent  reading  show  in  general  a  high  grade  of  ability 
while  slow  reading  is  usually  clumsy  reading.  Fourthly,  whole  school 
systems  may  show  an  overemphasis  on  the  formal  side  of  reading. 

These  facts  were  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  reading  process  is  a  complex  one  and  that  teachers,  if  they  are  to 
deal  intelligently  with  pupils,  must  analyze  this  complex  process  and 
deal  with  each  aspect  of  reading  with  full  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
volved. Oral  reading  is  different  from  silent  reading;  clumsy  reading 
must  be  overcome.     Emphasis  must  be  on  meaning. 

I  would  encourage  you  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  make  tests 
and  more  tests,  but  your  results  will  profit  you  little  if  you  do  not  turn 
instantly  to  the  analysis  of  school  situations  and  to  the  study  of  methods 
that  shall  improve  reading  as  it  appears  in  individual  pupils.  The 
testing  movement  must  affect  pi'actice. 


Experiment  in  Education 


C.  H.  JUDD 


I  HAVE  j;reat  respect  for  the  capacity  of  an  interested  audience. 
The  amount  of  education  material  that  has  been  launched  in  your  direc- 
tion today  seems  to  me  to  be  prodigious,  and  whether  you  are  prepared 
now  to  enter  on  anything  like  the  discussion  of  a  new  theme  I  seriously 
doubt.  I  sympathize  with  the  comments  of  my  good  friend  Professor 
Strayer.  Of  course  we  realize,  those  of  us  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  survey  movement  and  about  the  experimental  movement,  that  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  wisdom  of  this  movement  is  seriously  questioned.  I 
heard  the  verdict,  briefly  put,  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the  survey 
movement.  A  man  who  all  along  had  felt  that  the  survey  was  not 
needed  in  his  system  and  shortly  after  the  survey  had  been  completed 
was  judged  by  the  school  board  not  to  be  needed  by  the  school  system, 
said:  "Surveys  are  good  things;  they  give  employment  to  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  public  charges." 

It  is  not  without  opposition  that  this  scientific  movement  is  going 
to  work  itself  out  and  I  should  like  to  be  able,  if  I  can  briefly,  to  try 
to  reconcile  two  notions  about  scientific  work  in  the  schools  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons  are  antagonistic.  I  deem  this  opportunity  a 
suitable  one  for  this  statement,  becau.se,  as  we  all  of  us  realize,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  head  of  this  institution  for  having  carried  on 
one  of  the  first  great  experiments  of  a  laboratory  type  in  education. 
I  also  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  President  Bryan  the 
personal  satisfaction  with  which  all  students  of  the  science  of  education 
refer  to  his  investigation  of  the  telegraphic  language.  Every  time  I 
teach  a  class  in  educational  psychology  and  commonly  whenever  I  make 
an  address,  I  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
one  of  the  most  illuminating,  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
the  possibility  of  a  laboratory  experiment  with  educational  applications. 
If  we  recognize  that  experiment  must  in  some  measure  be  carried  on 
in  the  laboratory ;  if  we  recognize  that  it  is  possible  for  scientific  method 
there  applied  to  give  us  suggestions  that  can  be  carried  out  in  school 
work,  I  believe  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for 
experiments  to  be  made  in  schools  which  are  thoroly  scientific  in  temper, 
which  come  back  to  the  laboratory  student  with  suggestions  that  are 
full  of  lessons  for  his  guidance. 

Every  teacher  who  is  progressive  in  schools  is  experimenting.  Not 
every  teacher  who  is  progressive  in  schools  is  experimenting  scientifically 
and,  therefore,  there  arises  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  educational 
persons  a  feeling  of  opposition  between  the  laboratory  student  who  works 
at  some  special  problem  and  the  investigating  teacher  who  is  eagerly 
working  out  some  new  method.  Can  we  not  join  these  two  forces  in  a 
single  type  of  scientific  undertaking;  can  we  not  say  to  the  laboratory 
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student  "You  should  carry  out  in  some  detail  this  and  that  investigation, 
but  you  must  so  present  your  results  that  these  results  shall  be  useful 
in  guiding-  educational  methods"?  And  shall  we  not  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  aggressive  teacher  who  is  experimenting  with  methods  of 
teaching  reading  or  some  form  of  discipline  in  the  school,. or  other  prac- 
tical problem:  "You  are  also  a  fellow  worker  with  the  scientist  in  his 
laboratory.  What  you  need  is  to  follow  your  investigation  with  that 
keen  spirit  of  criticism  that  is  characteristic  of  the  scientific  laboratory 
and  you  can  turn  your  results,  collected  in  the  classroom,  into  the  finest 
type  of  scientific  material." 

I  believe  there  is  no  fundamental  opposition  between  that  body  of 
practical  experience  which  is  being  collected  by  our  educators  and  that 
type  of  scientific  inquiry  and  criticism  which  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  in  this  new  professional  movement,  which  we  are  here  to  represent 
and  celebrate. 

Let  me  offer,  if  I  may,  two  or  three  illustrations.  I  came  here 
to  discuss  reading;  if  you  are  not  tired  of  reading,  I  am  not  and  we 
shall  try  that  again.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  reading  all  the  time,  be- 
cause I  am  perfectly  certain  that  reading  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
subjects,  if  not  the  fundamental  subject,  in  the  schools.  Our  American 
schools  are  reading  schools  and  they  have  been  reading  schools  from  the 
beginning.  I  like  in  this  period  of  nationalism,  when  we  are  trying 
to  define  the  spirit  and  temper  of  all  that  we  undertake  in  this  country, 
to  come  back  to  the  conviction  that  we  are  making  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  world's  culture  by  the  type  of  schooling  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  United  States.  If  you  go  to  the  common  school  in  Europe  and 
observe  the  method  that  is  employed  in  instruction  in  those  schools,  you 
will  be  led  back  logically  and  necessarily  to  the  historical  beginnings 
of  those  common  schools  and  you  will  find  that  they  were  catechism 
schools.  You  will  find  that  in  those  catechism  schools  of  Europe  the 
insti'uction  was  given  by  the  teacher  by  word  of  mouth  and  the  questions 
put  by  the  teacher  after  instruction  had  to  do  with  types  of  information 
accepted  from  authority. 

If,  after  making"  that  observation,  you  come  back  across  the  At- 
lantic, you  will  find  that  when  our  Puritan  forefathers  established 
American  schools  they  said  one  thing  was  necessary.  They  said  every 
individual  child  shall  be  brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  the 
source  of  all  religious  belief  and  they  established  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  children  how  to  read  the  Scriptures.  When  they  established 
schools  where  children  shall  themselves  read  the  Scriptures,  they  put  an 
end  forever  to  that  type  of  training  that  depended  upon  authority,  that 
type  of  training  that  meant  that  the  child  must  learn  exactly  what  is 
stated  by  authority  and  must  repeat  verbatim  what  authority  has 
given.  When  these  children  back  in  old  New  England  began  to  read  and 
when  later  that  reading  matter  which  constituted  the  limited  subject 
of  instruction  in  the  New  England  school  began  to  expand  so  that  it 
included  ultimately  history,  civics,  and  science  we  had  the  unmistakable 
signs  of  a  growing  democracy.  The  spirit  of  Puritanism  which  made  of 
American  schools  reading  schools  where  the  child  shall  formulate  his 
own  opinion  in  direct  contact  with  the  sources  of  material  prepared  the 
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way  for  the  growth  of  independent  public  opinion  us  it  has  never  been 
prepared  for  by  any  other  device  of  civilization. 

I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  willing  to  talk  about  reading  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  I  think  the  problems  of  reading  can  be  used  admirably 
to  show  what  is  going  on  in  the  laboratory  and  to  make  clear  the  prac- 
tical significance  of  laboratory  experiments.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
easy  to  draw  a  great  body  of  suggestive  scientific  material  from  the 
experiences  of  teachers  of  reading  who  are  training  the  children  in  the 
schools.  If  from  these  two  points  of  view  we  see  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  scientific  method  of  treating  reading  which  shall  improve 
the  work  of  our  schools  we  shall  have  ample  justification  for  the  scien- 
tific movement  which  we  I'epresent. 

When  we  try  an  experiment  in  the  laboratory  we  take  reading 
material  and  print  it  in  fine  type  and  in  middle-sized  type  and  in  large 
type,  and  then  we  ask  someone  who  can  read  to  sit  before  a  camera 
and  read  this  identical  passage  in  three  different  kinds  of  type  in  order 
that  we  may  find  out  how  he  does  it. 

You  say  that  is  a  ludicrously  simple  performance.  Yes,  but  let 
us  be  patient  and  see  what  the  results  are  and  see  what  are  the  implica- 
tions of  these  results.  When  a  trained  adult  reads  the  same  passage  in 
three  different  kinds  of  type,  he  reads  those  passages  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Think  that  over  and  I  believe  you  will  begin  to  realize  that 
it  means  a  great  deal. 

Let  us  use  a  few  psychological  terms  if  you  will.  Suppose  the 
reading  process  was  concerned  primarily  with  sensations.  Your  psy- 
chologist means  by  a  sensation  the  impression  that  is  produced  on  the 
eye.  Suppose  reading  were  a  process  controlled  by  sense  material,  how 
would  a  person  read  if  he  got  a  great  deal  of  sense  material  from  large 
type  in  one  case,  and  very  little  sense  material  from  the  fine  type  in 
another  case?  If  I'eading  were  a  process  controlled  by  sensations  we 
should  get  a  different  kind  of  eye  movement  with  each  change  in  type. 
We  should  get  a  different  kind  of  reading  process  when  the  type  is 
large,  when  it  is  middle-sized,  and  when  it  is  .small.  But  we  do  not 
get  different  ty[Des  of  eye  movements.  We  get  the  same  kind  of  reading 
process;   we  get  the  same  number  of  pauses. 

I  dare  say  one  could  increase  the  type  to  such  a  size  that  one 
would  have  to  look  at  the  individual  letters.  As  I  go  down  the  street 
and  see  an  illuminated  sign  I  sornetimes  have  to  stop  and  spell  it  out. 
I  am  not  talking  about  those  extravagant  enlargements  that  are  involved 
in  such  a  case;  I  am  talking  about  enlargements  which  double  the  type. 

Our  results  show  that  the  trained  adult  is  not  controlled  by  the 
sense  material.  He  is  concerned  with  what  we  call  in  our  technical 
psychology  "a  perceptual  unit".  A  perceptual  unit  in  reading  is  some- 
thing that  is  determined  by  what  the  reader  brings  to  the  reading 
process.  When  I  read  an  ordinary  passage  and  am  trained  in  the  read- 
ing process  I  take  in  at  each  glance  a  certain  unit  from  the  page  and 
when  I  move  my  eyes  to  the  next  position  I  take  another  unit.  How 
large  a  unit  can  I  understand  and  apprehend?  Just  so  large  a  unit  as 
I  am  pi-epared  by  my  experience  to  take  in.  We  have  long  known  that 
the  unit  of  perception  for  a  little  child  is  different  from  the  unit  of  per- 
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ception  for  an  adult.  The  unit  of  perception  grows  in  the  course  of 
experience.  We  have  perfectly  definite  evidence  of  that,  and  when  you 
come  to  an  adult  who  has  learned  how  to  read  you  find  that  he  has  a 
unit  of  perception  which  is  so  superior  to  sense  material  that  he  is  not 
controlled  by  such  sensory  units  as  letters  or  even  words.  He  has  the 
reading  within  him.     His  units  are  determined  by  wiiat  he  contributes. 

Let  us  see  whether  there  is  any  kind  of  change  that  we  can  produce 
in  our  reading  matter  that  will  change  the  unit  of  perception.  We  can 
do  that  very  readily.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  ask  a  person  to  read  num- 
bers and  one  has  a  situation  that  is  wholly  different  from  the  situation 
set  up  when  one  asks  a  person  to  read  sentences.  No  one  can  read  num- 
bers in  large  groups.  Even  a  trained  adult  cannot  do  it.  Stand  before 
a  long  series  of  numbers  and  photograph  the  eye  while  reading  single 
numbers  as  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and  so  on  and  the  result  shows  that  the  eye 
rests  on  each  number.  Now  group  those  numbers  together  and  say  876 
and  you  will  find  that  the  perceptual  unit,  even  when  you  read  87G,  is  a 
very  small  one.  It  is  not  always  a  single  digit,  but  it  is  very  commonly 
a  single  digit  even  in  a  trained  adult  who  tries  to  read  numbers.  The 
reading  of  numbers  is  perceptually  a  wholly  different  process  from  the 
reading  of  words.  You  see  what  I  mean  by  a  perceptual  unit  and  do  you 
see  the  possibility  of  modifying  a  perceptual  unit  by  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  is  presented? 

May  I  offer  another  illustration?  Suppose  I  take  letters  that  do 
not  constitute  words  and  throw  them  together  in  a  miscellaneous  way 
and  try  one  of  the  experiments  that  has  been  common  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  the  experiment  of  marking  out. 

The  common  experiment  requires  one  to  take  a  miscellaneoiis  line 
of  letters  and  mark  out  the  a's.  The  subject  grows  very  skillful  in  rec- 
ognizing the  a's  but  even  here  he  does  not  take  in  at  a  glance  the  large 
groups  that  he  does  in  reading.  For  the  reader  letters  are  grouped 
into  words,  but  when  one  is  looking  for  a's  one  cannot  group  letters. 
When  one  is  looking  for  a's  one  has  changed  the  motive  entirely.  The 
perceptual  process  involved  is  an  entirely  different  process  from  the 
reading  process.     I  might  go  on  and  elaborate  that  indefinitely. 

You  can  get  a  different  result  in  reading  if  you  tell  a  person  in 
advance  that  you  are  going  to  ask  him  to  answer  questions  and  you 
want  him  to  read  very  carefully.  He  goes  about  his  reading  in  a 
fashion  that  is  wholly  different  from  the  fashion  in  which  he  goes  about 
his  reading  when  you  merely  tell  him  to  read.  Thus  we  find  that  we  can 
go  to  our  laboratory,  and  if  we  study  a  trained  adult,  we  find  that  the 
reading  process  in  the  trained  individual  consists  in  a  very  large  meas- 
ure in  what  the  individual  brings  to  the  situation  and  we  must  define  the 
various  kinds  of  reading  processes  according  to  their  different  motives 
and  different  types  of  material. 

You  say  the  teachers  have  known  this  all  along,  and  I  think 
they  have  half  known  it  all  along.  They  have  half  known  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  reading  process  when  you  have  one  motive  behind 
it  and  when  there  is  another  motive  behind  it.  There  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  attacks  a  page  when  he  is  going 
to  read  merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  pleasure  he  is  deriving  from  that 
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reading-  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  going'  to  read  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ))ie})aring'  to  answer  questions. 

We  have  known  this  fact  in  the  schools,  but  have  we  known  in  the 
school  how  to  induce  those  changes  in  a  fashion  that  shall  comport 
with  the  demands  of  human  development?  Have  we  known  at  what 
grade  one  can  ask  a  child  to  exhibit  this  internal  process  of  mastery  of 
i-eading  situation  that  shall  make  it  possible  for  him  to  change  without 
distraction  from  large  type  to  middle-sized  type,  to  small  type?  Have 
we  been  able  in  writing  oui'  primei's  to  determine  what  is  the  size  of 
type  most  useful  for  school  work?  We  have  indeed  determined  some 
of  the  gross  hygienic  demands  with  regard  to  size  of  type,  but  have  we 
determined  the  best  mode  of  arranging  this  material  so  that  it  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  child  without  distui'bing  his  mode  of  recognition? 

May  I  use  a  very  simple  analogy,  one  that  you  can  observe  with  any 
child?  You  and  I  can  write  and  do  write  with  the  same  kind  of  hand- 
writing, whatever  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  My  handwriting  is 
characteristically  the  same  whether  I  write  from  a  position  that  I  now 
occupy  before  this  desk,  or  whether  I  i-est  my  arm  on  my  desk  as  I  do 
under  ordinary  conditions.  I  can  write  in  a  cramped  position;  I  can 
write  on  a  poor  piece  of  paper;  I  can  write  my  characteristic  type  of 
handwriting  under  almost  any  circumstances  that  you  can  set  up  for 
me.  Why?  Because  I  have  the  habit  within  me.  I  am  the  master 
of  my  writing-  habit.  These  external  conditions  may  disturb  slightly 
that  habit,  but  there  is  so  much  momentum  back  of  that  habit  that  I  am 
master  of  almost  any  situation  in  which  I  find  myself. 

Did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  with  a  little  child  who  has  just 
been  writing  for  a  little  time?  You  will  find  if  you  change  the  tool 
which  he  uses  in  his  writing,  or  if  you  change  his  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  writing  material,  you  modify  his  form  of  handwriting  so 
as  to  get  a  chai-acteristic  difference.  He  does  not  have  the  handwriting- 
habit  within  him. 

When  my  colleague,  Dr.  Freeman,  makes  an  investigation  of  adult 
handwriting  he  expresses  his  results  in  the  technical  terms,  "I  find  a 
rhythm  in  the  handwriting  of  one  who  has  acquired  the  ability  to  write. 
I  find  certain  individual  methods  of  coupling-  the  letters  together.  I 
find  that  the.  long  practice,"  he  says,  "of  training  in  handwriting  has 
given  to  the  adult  a  mastery  of  certain  combinations  of  letters  so  that 
he  no  longer  wa-ites  the  letters  as  separate  units,  but  he  writes  them  as 
large  coordinated  combinations." 

What  is  true  of  the  mature  writing  habit  is  true  of  the  mature 
reading  habit.  The  pupil  learns  by  long  contact  with  reading  matter 
to  come  to  the  reading  situation  with  certain  internal  habits  that  cannot 
be  disturbed.  You  disturb  the  reading  habit  of  an  adult  a  little  if  you 
turn  a  book  bottom  side  up,  but  the  disturbance  does  not  last  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  You  disturb  the  reading  habit  of  an  adult  a  little 
if  you  print  your  lines  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  but  the 
disturbance  is  not  great.  Try  that  same  experiment  with  a  child  and  you 
find  the  child  is  absolutely  without  the  preliminary  habit  of  perception 
that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  master  easily  the  novel  situation. 

Such  discussions  lead  very  naturally  to  a  practical  school  problem. 
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We  are  led  to  ask,  When  does  that  period  arrive  in  which  a  child  has 
mastered  reading  enough  so  that  you  have  a  right  to  describe  him  as  a 
matured  reader?  I  think  you  all  know  the  answer  to  that  in  a  vague 
general  way.  Somewhere  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  the  child  has 
"arrived,"  he  has  gone  thru  the  drudgery  and  training  of  those  primary 
years,  usually  he  has  gone  thru  some  sort  of  phonic  analysis,  and  has 
learned  laboriously  how  to  couple  together  his  letters  and  words  into 
sentences  and  phrases.  He  has  mastered  the  art  of  pronouncing  these 
symbols  which  he  sees  on  the  printed  page;  and  there  will  come  a  time 
inevitably,  in  the  fourth  grade  or  fifth  grade,  when  as  master  of  his 
own  habits  he  is  no  longer  willing  merely  to  learn.  He  v/ants  to  apply 
his  habit.     He  wants  to  do  something. 

Our  laboratory  experiment  shows  us  how  critical  is  this  period  of 
change  for  it  will  be  I'emembered  that  with  every  change  in  motive  of 
reading  there  comes  a  change  in  its  form.  The  laboratory,  when  asked 
what  it  means  that  the  pupil  has  matured  a  habit,  has  cultivated  a  unit 
of  perception,  v.-ill  answer,  He  has  developed  an  individual  mode  of 
attack  upon  the  printed  page.  The  laboratory  will  give  you  many  a 
suggestion  which  I  think  will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  you  have  a 
right  to  describe  that  child  as  having  passed  a  crucial  point  in  his  intel- 
lectual development.  Now  go  back  to  the  school  and  you  find  that  every 
intelligent  teacher  begins  to  realize  that  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
the  school,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade,  you  must  have  a  different 
method  of  teaching.  You  must  have  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
these  children. 

In  the  fourth  grade  it  is  no  longer  true  of  the  child  that  he  gives 
attention  to  the  sensory  materials  off'ered  by  the  page  to  his  eye.  It  is 
no  longer  true  of  him  that  he  must  devote  his  attention  to  the  mere 
mechanics  of  reading,  because  at  that  point  the  child  has  a  mature 
habit  of  perception.  We  find  him  ambitious  to  uSe  what  he  has  culti- 
vated and  we  ought  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  it.  We  ought  to 
change  our  methods  sharply,  clearly,  definitely,  and  then  we  shall  have 
a  scientific  mode  cf  procedure  in  our  schools  that  will  correspond  to  the 
laboratory  experiment. 

Such  adjustments  will  make  us  scientific  because  we  are  at  once 
practical  and  thoughtful.  We  shall  have  no  antagonism  between  these 
two  types  of  investigation.  We  shall  not  have  a  practical  school  man 
saying  to  the  laboratory  investigator,  "Your  researches  are  remote.  They 
are  described  in  language  which  we  can  not  read."  We  shall  have,  on 
the  contrary,  eager  inquiry  from  the  teacher  as  to  the  period  when  this 
change  takes  place.  We  shall  hear  eager  inquiry  for  some  detailed 
description  of  the  kind  of  change  which  has  taken  place,  for  a  descrip- 
tion which  will  illuminate  and  make  clear  this  experience  that  all  along 
has  been  vaguely  apprehended  by  our  practical  educators.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  laboratory  man  is  investigating 
not  because  he  has  come  on  some  interesting  phase  of  human  nature, 
not  because  he  is  satisfying  his  own  curiosity  and  his  ov.m  demand  for 
a  problem  that  he  can  work  out  as  a  part  of  a  remote  and  distant 
science;  but  we  shall  see  the  laboratory  man  coming  over  into  the  school 
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and  realizing  with  enthusiasm  that  human  experience  has  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  school  which  is  of  importance  in  defining  his  problems. 

I  have  used  the  illustration  of  reading,  I  have  referred  to  hand- 
writing, may  I  use  briefly  in  closing  one  other  illustration?  We  have 
been  trying  in  recent  years  tests  in  arithmetic.  We  have  been  finding 
great  differences  as  the  most  characteristic  results  of  all  of  our  tests. 

One  of  my  good  freinds,  Mr.  Uhl  of  Northwestern  University,  has 
recently  added  to  the  type  of  work  which  we  are  carrying  on  in  these 
tests  a  kind  of  investigation  that  seems  to  me  to  promise  very  much. 
He  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  children  who  are  unable  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems.  With  the  keen  insight  of  the  scientist  he  has  gone 
with  such  a  child  to  a  quiet  place  where  the  scientist  and  child  togethei- 
can  work  out  their  problem.  He  has  watched  the  child  as  the  child 
succeeds  in  solving  some  of  the  easy  problems.  He  has  noted  when  the 
child  begins  to  have  difficulty  and  when  the  child  has  difficulty  with  a 
particular  combination  he  has  made  that  the  subject  of  his  study.  What 
does  he  find?  You  give  such  a  child  the  problem  nine  plus  five,  and 
find  as  your  first  superficial  result  that  the  child  is  slow  in  solving  that 
problem.  Often  the  teacher  concludes  we  must  give  him  some  more  di-ill 
in  solving  that  problem,  so  the  teacher  says  to  the  child,  "Nine  and  five, 
how  much  is  that?"  He  tells  you  by  and  by  the  answer.  Then  you 
try  him  again  and  he  tells  you  the  answer,  but  you  know,  if  you  keep 
a  scientific  record,  that  he  does  not  improve.  Why  not?  If  you  bore  a 
little  way  into  that  child's  consciousness,  this  is  what  you  will  find  out. 
He  is  saying  to  himself,  "Nine  plus  five;  that  is  too  complicated.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that.  Let  me  see;  five  has  a  two  in 
it  and  another  two  in  it  and  a  one;  nine  plus  two,  plus  two,  plus  one  is 
fourteen."  As  soon  as  Mr.  Uhl  puts  us  on  the  track  of  such  facts  as 
these  we  have  a  new  view  of  the  case.  When  you  try  to  get  that  child 
to  drill  himself,  he  drills  himself  more  and  more  with  the  two  and  the 
two  and  one  and  if  you  sit  blindly  by  and  simply  drive  that  child  to  do 
it  again  you  will  build  up  a  habit  that  will  become  so  fixed  that  by  and 
by  when  the  child  faces  a  five  he  will  always  try  to  analyze  it.  The 
child  may  think  this  is  perfectly  rational.  Perhaps  some  good  teacher 
did  it  once;  perhaps  some  good  teacher  said  to  this  child,  "Break  up  a 
five  into  a  four  and  a  one  and  you  can  add  a  one  to  nine  and  get  ten, 
then  you  can  get  fourteen."  The  child  says  to  himself,  "I  will  do  a  little 
more  of  it."  So  instead  of  breaking  up  nine  plus  five  into  a  nine  and  a 
one  and  a  four  the  child  has  added,  if  you  please,  two  two's  to  make 
the  four  still  more  picturesque  than  the  teacher  thought  of  making  it. 
Mr.  Uhl  reports  a  child  who  had  a  most  astonishing  method  of  subtract- 
ing nine  from  forty-six.  I  doubt  whether  you  could  imagine  a  more 
complicated  method  if  you  tried  to  devise  some  curious  intellectual  by- 
way of  doing  this  work.  The  problem  was  nine  to  be  subtracted  from 
forty-six.  The  pupil  said  to  himself,  "I  take  away  one  from  the  forty- 
six  and  then  I  shall  have  five  times  nine,  then  I  get  rid  of  one  of  those, 
and  four  times  nine  is  thirty-six,  but  remember  I  have  to  add  one  in 
order  to  keep  the  equilibrium." 

I  believe  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  have  to  have  some 
one  with  keen  scientific  insight  sit  down  beside  that  child  and  go  thru 
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life's  intellectual  complexities  with  him  and  leave  behind  a  record  which 
the  child  himself  is  not  competent  to  leave.  It  happens  now  and  then 
that  he  can  tell  us  what  his  difficulty  is,  but  more  often  he  will  be  fol- 
lowing some  devious  path  in  his  effort  to  solve  intellectual  problems 
and  will  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  us  about  it.  It  is  our  business  to 
devise  the  method  that  shall  make  it  possible  for  us  to  understand  and 
describe  what  that  child  is  doing  even  when  he  cannot  tell  us  what  the 
difficulties  are. 

This  type  of  difficulty  has  undoubtedly  existed  in  every  schoolroom 
where  arithmetic  has  been  taught,  since  the  day  that  the  three  r's  came 
to  be  the  foundation  of  our  education.  Unnecessary  analysis  has  been 
going  along  with  counting  on  the  fingers,  but  we  have  been  able  to  see 
the  counting  on  the  fingers  while  we  have  had  no  refinement  of  scien- 
tific method  such  that  we  could  observe  in  detail  what  goes  on  where 
the  fingers  do  not  appear  and  manifest  themselves  to  us  without  scien- 
tific method.  The  scientist  will  have  to  contribute  to  practical  experi- 
ence in  order  to  elucidate  what  practical  experience  has  contained,  but 
has  not  been  able  to  see. 

We  must  use  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  the  best  methods  that 
we  can  employ  to  look  into  the  intricacies  of  life  and  then  we  must 
frame  our  method  of  procedure  in  the  light  of  these  revelations.  Ex- 
periment in  education  means  the  development  of  those  methods  that 
shall  make  it  possible  for  us  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  pupils'  minds, 
and  having  seen  what  is  going  on  to  try  this  method  and  that  method 
of  meeting  the  situation  until  we  shall  arrive  at  solutions  that  will 
make  the  pupils  more  efficient.  We  must  have  measurement  in  order 
to  understand  where  we  are.  We  must  have  analysis  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  processes  with  which  we  deal.  We  must  have  experiment 
in  the  classroom  in  order  to  devise  methods  of  improving  conditions 
and  we  must  follow  the  new  methods  with  new  measurements  which 
shall  determine  how  far  we  have  made  progress  beyond  the  point  of 
our  beginning.  When  we  are  thus  scientific,  when  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  our  practical  problems  every  scientific  device  that  we  can  de- 
velop, then  there  will  be  no  breach  between  the  laboratory  investigator 
and  the  practical  teacher,  but  there  will  be  one  common  cause  and 
one  common  interest,  because  our  educational  work  will  be  established 
on  sound  scientific  principles  applicable  in  practical  life. 


Round  Table:      Reading 

Led  by  C.  H.  Judd 


I  DO  not  know  what  the  difference  is  between  a  round  table  and  the 
other  performances,  unless,  as  your  chairman  suggested,  you  have  some 
cjuestions  to  ask. 

Voice  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  one  question  that  you  brought 
up  yesterday.  It  is  apparent  from  the  figures  before  us  that  we  in  the 
first  three  grades  are  giving  too  much  attention  to  oral  reading.  I 
think  the  figures  prove  it.  You  proved  your  case  all  right,  but  we  are 
not  doing  in  the  first  three  grades  what  we  should  do  along  the  line  of 
silent  reading.  I  wish  you  would  amplify  that  subject  and  show  us  what 
we  might  do  to  better  that  condition.  The  historic  work  done  in  Brook- 
lyn, Kansas  City,  Cleveland,  and  other  places  in  proving  the  method  of 
teaching  reading,  beginning  back  in  the  years  when  Ward  was  in  the 
work,  has  led  to  this  condition  of  excellent  oral  reading  in  these  cities, 
and  a  lot  of  other  cities  that  have  followed  in  that  study.  Oral  reading 
is  far  superior  to  what  was  done  before  on  that  side,  but  these  figures 
indicate  that  oral  reading  work  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  appears 
to  be  formal  and  contemplative,  or  silent  reading  has  not  been  developed 
in  those  three  grades.  You  made  that  point  very  clearly  yesterday,  but 
I  should  enjoy  very  much,  and  I  think  others  would,  to  hear  the  remedy 
discussed. 

Mr.  Judd:  Now,  I  think  the  problem  before  us  can  be  approached 
by  asking  one  general  question,  Why  do  children  come  to  school  only 
after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  five  or  six?  That  is  true  all  over 
the  world.  What  does  it  mean?  I  think  the  answer  is  this:  A  child 
can  come  to  school  only  after  he  has  acquired  enough  language  so  that 
he  can  be  relatively  independent  in  society.  Prior  to  that  time  the  family 
has  to  look  out  for  the  youngster  and  see  what  his  needs  are.  The 
child  has  not  enough  language  to  go  to  an  institution.  He  cannot  ex- 
press himself,  and  he  cannot  understand  what  is  said  to  him.  The 
child  is  ready  to  come  to  school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  when  he 
acquires  a  stock  of  oral  language.  When  in  the  first  grade  we  begin 
to  teach  him  reading,  a  new  form  of  language  which  he  does  not  acquire, 
naturally,  in  the  home  environment,  we  must  begin  with  the  oral  lan- 
guage that  he  brings.  All  the  training  we  give  in  the  first  years  musr 
attach  directly  to  that  which  the  child  contributes.  He  brings  oral 
language  with  him,  and  since  we  want  to  teach  him  this  other  form 
of  language,  we  must  take  advantage  of  that  which  he  brings. 

In  the  early  years  we  are  working  to  bring  together  the  written 
symbols  and  the  oral  language  that  the  child  contributes,  and  there 
must  be  a  certain  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  process  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  printed  symbol  and  the  child's  oral  language.     We  have  had 
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a  g-ood  deal  of  difficulty  in  deciding  the  units  in  which  we  shall  do  it. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  Ward  method,  to  which  you  have 
referred,  was  that  the  Ward  method  said,  "The  unit  that  will  help  us  to 
bring  together  the  child's  oral  language  and  the  written  symbol  is  not 
the  letter."  Obviously,  the  oral  language  that  the  child  brings  has 
never  been  broken  up  into  letters.  The  language  which  the  child  is  to 
acquire  may  ultimately  be  broken  up  into  letters,  but  that  is  not  the 
natural  division.  The  natural  division,  as  we  print  words  now,  is  a 
word ;  consequently  the  Ward  method  made  a  great  advance  in  teaching 
the  child  a  word  as  a  picture,  and  relating  it  directly  to  the  oral  word, 
which  is  of  course  the  unit.  The  Chinese  have  done  that  from  the 
beginning.  They  have  a  picture  for  every  word,  and  they  have  never 
tried  to  make  an  analysis  in  the  written  symbol,  beyond  the  point  to 
which  it  has  been  carried  by  the  oral  speech.  The  Chinese  draws  the 
picture  of  a  word;  the  relation  is  perfectly  simple.  The  word  method 
failed  at  first  because  it  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  ultimately  the 
children,  in  order  to  learn  to  spell,  must  analyze  written  symbols  into  let- 
ters. Teachers  found  in  the  early  days  of  the  word  method,  when  they 
('id  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  analysis  of  the  words,  that  children  who 
had  reached  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  could  not  spell.  They  accord- 
ingly adopted  a  modification  of  the  word  method  which  makes  a  phonetic 
analysis  of  these  words,  that  does  not  break  the  word  up,  first  of  all 
into  letters,  but  breaks  the  word  up  into  certain  familiar  sounds:  it, 
bit,  sit,  knit,  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  unitary  sound;  that  is  an 
effort  to  take  the  sound  analysis  which  is  easily  related  to  a  letter  com- 
bination. 

The  mechanics  of  relating  sounds  and  written  letters  is  so  absorb- 
ing to  a  great  many  teachers  that  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
children  in  phonics,  drilling  them  and  getting  the  combination  between 
sound  and  letters  fixed.  They  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  a  new  prob- 
lem the  moment  one  goes  beyond  the  child's  oral  speech.  It  is  all  right 
when  you  are  teaching  a  child  in  terms  of  primary  grades,  merely  to 
rely  on  what  he  brought  with  him  in  oral  speech.  In  the  primary 
grades  it  is  a  matter  of  relating  letters  and  sounds,  and  not  a  question 
of  giving  him  new  information,  not  a  question  of  using  this  reading 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  intellectually  going  beyond  what  the  child 
can  bring,  and  does  bring  from  home. 

Very  shortly,  however,  your  reading  matter  begins  to  extend  beyond 
the  child's  experience.  Now,  you  have  an  entirely  new  problem;  it  is 
the  problem  of  teaching  meaning.  This  problem  must  be  taken  up  with 
care.  Gray  found  in  St.  Louis  that  they  were  going  more  slowly  with 
their  reading  in  the  lower  grades,  but  laying  great  emphasis  on  accuracy 
and  recognition  of  meaning,  while  in  Cleveland  they  are  absorbed  in 
going  as  fast  as  they  can,  without  paying  attention  to  meaning.  I  am 
going  to  venture,  if  I  may,  to  call  on  Mr.  Gray.  He  came  down  here 
to  see  what  you  are  doing  in  Indiana,  but  you  ought  to  see  what  he 
does  about  these  things,  too.  Won't  you  tell  them  about  that  difference 
between  the  methods  in  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Gray:  It  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  try  to  make  a  table  clear, 
when  one  has  not  the  figures  before  him  and  will  be  speaking  more  or 
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less  in  the  abstract,  but  those  of  you  who  g-ave  the  oral  reading-  test 
will  remember  that  two  sets  of  facts  were  recorded  in  regard  to  the 
reading,  in  each  paragraph,  namely,  the  number  of  seconds  required  to 
read,  and  the  number  of  errors.  We  have  summarized  for  St.  Louis 
and  for  Cleveland  the  average  number  of  seconds  required  to  read  the 
paragraphs. 

Let  us  take,  foi-  concreteness.  Paragraph  1.  "A  boy  had  a  dog; 
the  dog  ran  into  the  woods,"  etc.  Theie  were  about  fifty  words  in  that 
paragraph.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  number  of  seconds  required  by 
the  two  schools,  but  beginning  in  the  first  grade  Cleveland  made  a  record 
in  speed  which  was  distinctly  superior  to  the  record  made  by  St.  Louis 
in  speed,  and  as  you  follow  the  grades,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth, 
successively,  you  will  find  that  this  superiority  in  speed  is  maintained 
thruout  the  city  system  on  the  part  of  Cleveland. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  summarize  the  errors  which  were  made 
you  will  find  that  St.  Louis  is  as  distinctly  superior  to  Cleveland  in 
accuracy  as  Cleveland  was  superior  to  St.  Louis  in  speed.  Now,  I  think 
we  may  summarize  that  by  saying  that  teachers  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously emphasize  this  or  that  phase  of  instruction.  City  systems  do 
the  same  thing,  and,  as  far  as  these  two  qualities  ai'e  concei'ned,  you 
can  see  that  St.  Louis  was  giving  moi-e  specific  attention  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  content  side  of  the  matei'ial  rathei'  than  to  the  more  formal 
element,  namely,   speed. 

I  would  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  speed,  because  it  is 
highly  essential  in  securing  speed  or  facility  in  silent  reading,  but  to 
the  extent  that  that  mechanical  phase  of  the  work  is  emphasized  or 
overemphasized,  it  becomes  a  detrimental  factor,  of  course,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work. 

Mk.  Juud:  That  is  the  point.  There  is  a  body  of  very  interesting- 
empirical  evidence  to  show  that  if  you  give  your  attention  primarily  in 
the  lower  grades  to  accuracy,  detailed  recognition  of  the  words,  and 
the  securing  of  the  meaning,  you  are  laying  a  substantial  foundation 
for  later  reading.  Witness  what  comes  ultimately  in  St.  Louis;  they 
are  distinctly  ahead  in  the  lower  grades.  There  is  a  temptation  to  get 
up  fluency  of  oral  reading,  and  to  g-ive  your  whole  attention  to  that. 
If  you  will  check  that  a  bit  you  will  ultimately  get  all  the  speed  you 
want,  as  witness  again  St.  Louis.  You  g-et  all  the  speed  you  want,  and 
also  the  other  very  desirable  characteristic,  and  I  think  Mr.  Gray's 
point  is  much  to  be  emphasized. 

If  you  go  into  a  city  with  a  system  of  reading  which  is  primarily 
a  phonic  system,  you  commonly  find  that  teachers  are  emphasizing  the 
ability  of  the  children  to  pronounce  words  and  read  fluently,  whereas 
it  would  be  better  if  these  teachers  recognized  that  the  main  thing  is 
to  teach  these  children  to  read  for  meaning.  We  must  have  the  fluency; 
we  must  get  pupils  to  analyze  their  words,  but  we  must  have  accuracy 
and  interpretation. 

One  must  begin  with  oral  reading-  in  the  lower  grades,  gradually 
emerging  from  that  in  the  fourth  grade,  taking-  up  at  this  level  a  great 
deal  of  accui-ate,  meaningful,  silent  reading.     Then  I  should  gradually 
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drop  off  the  amount  of  oral  reading  in  the  upper  grades,  say  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  reducing  it  greatly  in  amount,  not  spending  five  times  a  week 
on  an  oral  reading  exercise,  but  utilizing  some  of  those  oral  reading 
exercises  as  opportunities  for  silent  reading.  Children  learn  to  be  rapid 
readers  silently  only  when  you  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and 
I  think  the  fallacy  in  our  present  procedure  in  reading  is  that  we 
make  reading  an  exercise  where  it  is  always  oral  reading,  and  always  a 
kind  of  public  ceremony,  whereas  we  ought  to  offer  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity for  silent,  meaningful  reading. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  I  shall  let  the  children  bring  in 
some  exercises  that  they  are  interested  in  reading  to  the  class.  I  should 
not  have  all  of  the  books  uniform  thruout  the  class,  but  I  should  let  the 
children  come  in  with  material  that  they  want  to  present;  that  is,  a 
real  oral  reading  exercise. 

Voice:  Could  not  that  material  be  introduced  earlier  than  the 
seventh  grade? 

Mr.  Judd:  By  the  time  you  get  to  the  seventh  grade,  I  would  not 
have  anything  else,  if  you  please.  Down  in  the  fifth  grade,  I  think  it 
is  entirely  proper  to  have  all  the  children  with  books  in  hand,  reading 
some  of  this  material,  and  perhaps  criticizing  each  other  in  the  reading 
of  the  material. 

I  saw  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  the  matter  of  oral  work  in  a 
high  school  near  Chicago.  The  teachers  picked  out  all  the  children  who 
were  failing  in  the  first  year  in  that  high  school,  Cicero  High  School, 
and  they  said,  "These  children  are  failing  primarily  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  express  themselves,"  so  they  grouped  them  together  into 
one  class  to  emphasize  English.  In  this  class  each  child  had  a  set  of 
cards  with  a  full  list  of  the  class.  Each  member  was  given  some  theme 
on  vocational  opportunities  for  boys.  These  themes  were  presented 
to  the  class.  Every  time  a  child  got  up  to  recite  all  the  members  of 
the  class  took  out  their  cards  and  if  he  stumbled  or  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling  or  looked  out  of  the  window  or  hesitated,  they  wrote  a  note  and 
said,  "Johnny  does  not  do  his  work  well  because — "  and  they  put  down 
the  reason.  This  came  to  be  a  record  of  why  each  child  was  not  doing 
his  work  well.  But  much  more  than  that,  when  the  boy  who  wrote  the 
criticism  got  up  he  i-emembered  he  must  not  do  those  things  for  which 
he  had  criticized  his  fellow-members.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  when 
I  saw  them  they  sounded  like  an  ordinary  group  of  children  reciting 
extraordinarily  well;  they  had  been  saved  by  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  criticize  each  other. 

I  should  say  in  every  sixth  grade  you  ought  to  have  some  opportunity 
to  let  a  child  stand  before  a  class  and  read,  then  the  class  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  say,  "I  couldn't  hear,"  or,  "1  think  that  could  have 
been  done  thus  and  so."  They  will  thus  become  intelligent  by  making- 
comparisons  between  members  of  the  class.  They  will  do  this  very  well 
if  the  material  is  new  and  interesting,  brought  in  by  the  pupils  as 
suggested  above.  The  ordinary  sixth  grade  reading  exercise  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  failures  that  you  can  possibly  face,  every  child  with  the 
same  material  before  him  and  nobody  caring  anything  about  it,  nobody 
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criticizing'  anybody  else,  simply  proceeding  thru  this  ordinary  routine. 
It  is  not  a  reading  exercise  and  nothing  except  a  bore  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. If  you  are  going  to  have  oral  reading  let  it  be  genuine  oral 
reading,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  conveying  information,  but  em- 
phasize a  great  deal  more  methods  of  accurate  silent  reading  meanings 
in  these  upper  grades. 

Mr.  Black:  Do  you  think  that  the  relative  amount  of  oi'al  reading 
in  the  lowest  gi-ades,  say  first,  second,  and  third,  is  too  gi-eat? 

Mr.  .Judd:  I  think  probably  not.  The  oral  method  is  the  only 
possible  method  there.  There  might  be  more  attention  to  the  beginnings 
of  silent  reading.  If  you  will  analyze  a  primer  you  will  make  up  your 
mind  exactly  why  it  is  written  as  it  is.  There  has  to  go  on  the  first 
page  something  familiar  to  every  child  who  takes  it  up,  because  on  the 
first  page  the  child  cannot  get  any  information.  You  will  find  the  first 
page  of  a  primer  presupposes  the  ability  on  the  part  of  every  child  to 
pronounce  every  word  that  is  there.  The  trick  is  to  show  him  that  he 
does  know,  and  he  must  see  this  word,  and  then  he  must  relate  it  to 
something  already  prepared.  The  first  page  of  a  primer  aims  to  relate 
known  forms  of  experience,  known  forms  of  articulation  with  unknown 
written  symbols. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  teacher  recognizing  that  fact  and  making  her 
own  primer.  Some  of  the  best  primary  reading  I  have  ever  seen  the 
children  and  teachers  prepared  when  they  came  in  from  the  garden,  or 
something  else,  and  the  children,  knowing  what  they  want  to  say,  will 
have  the  matter  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  I  have  seen  that 
multigraphed.  That  should,  it  seems  to  me,  become  a  common  thing. 
I  should  make  a  book  for  the  childi-en.  I  think  you  can  make  the  best 
primer  that  can  possibly  be  made,  and  then  it  will  be  meaningful,  and 
then  the  children  will  get  hold  of  the  idea,  and  reading  and  meaning- 
all  go  together.  Oral  reading  of  this  type  seems  to  me  most  appro- 
priate for  the  early  grades. 

The  teacher  must  pass  now  to  another  kind  of  reading,  reading  for 
new  experience.  This,  too,  should  at  first  be  done  in  a  cooperative  way. 
The  teacher  should  say,  "Here  is  a  book  about  something  we  haven't 
seen;  here  is  something  that  tells  you  about  people  living  in  Greenland 
or  the  people  who  live  in  Africa;  we  can't  see  them  but  you  can  find  it 
here  in  the  book."  By  and  by  you  will  find  the  reading  naturally  glides 
over  into  the  silent  informational  type,  provided  you  have  utilized  the 
social  opportvnity  provided  by  oral  reading  to  the  limit.  I  think  we 
should  make  reading  a  genuine,  practical  concern,  directly  connected 
with  the  ordinary  experience,  so  I  should  be  willing  to  say.  Professor 
Black,  that  if  you  will  utilize  reading  for  meaning  in  spheres  where 
children  are  prepared  to  apprehend  the  meaning  you  can  very  readily 
get  a  body  of  material  that  may  emphasize  meaning  without  having 
to  go  out  of  your  way  to  do  it,  because  you  will  get  the  mechanical 
work  done  in  the  early  grade  and  by  and  by  you  can  transfer  that  di- 
rectly into  the  field  where  you  want  to  get  the  meaning  without  having 
to  emphasize  the  mechanical   side  of  the  process. 
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Mr.  Black:  Where  would  you  begin  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
oral   reading? 

Mr.  Judd:  Third  grade;  I  am  perfectly  clear  on  that.  The  third 
grade  in  the  ordinary  school  is  a  place  where  a  child  has  learned  to 
read  enough  so  that  he  can  be  intellectually  aggressive,  and  by  the 
time  he  gets  into  the  fourth  grade  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he  ought 
to  be  doing  a  very  large  amount  of  reading  by  himself.  At  first  he 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  teacher  in  the  methods  of  silent  reading. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  grades  are  the  periods  of  transition.  I 
think  the  reason  why  the  fourth  grade  is  the  point  where  children  begin 
to  do  something  dilferent  from  that  which  they  have  done  in  the  pri- 
mary is  that  during  the  three  years  the  child  has  been  learning  how  to 
read,  and  now  he  is  relatively  independent  when  he  comes  into  the  fourth 
grade.  What  does  that  mean?  In  terms  of  my  discussion  last  night 
this  means  that  the  perceptual  unit  gets  larger  and  larger  with  the 
result  that  in  the  fourth  grade  a  child  runs  rapidly  along  with  his  eye 
and  attention  while  his  vocal  cords  are  struggling  along  behind.  As  a 
result  he  will  stumble  in  his  oral  reading.  Whenever  your  attention 
is  ahead  of  your  performance  your  performance  will  begin  to  be  bad; 
consequently  in  the  fourth  grade  many  children  seem  to  be  stumbling 
in  their  oral  I'eading  just  because  they  have  learned  to  get  far  ahead 
of  the  vocal  apparatus.  The  ordinary  teacher  will  say  to  such  a  child, 
"You  are  stumbling  in  your  oral  reading;  therefore  you  must  stay  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  learn  to  read  orally,"  when  the  real  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  the  pupil  is  stumbling  in  his  oral  reading  because  attention 
is  running  ahead  of  the  oral  performance. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  the  child  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  ahead  and  read  silently.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this  oral 
reading  in  those  upper  grades,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  and  so  on,  it 
ought  not  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  child's  reading, 
but  purely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  ideas  to  other  people.  We  do 
not  read  orally  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  meaning;  we  read  orally 
sometimes  for  the  sake  of  social  comparisons  of  interpretations. 

You  can  have  children  study  geography  lessons  orally.  You  get 
them  to  read  over  the  geography  and  you  can  bring  out  fine  shades  of 
meaning.  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  a  personal  experience  which  was 
very  impressive  to  me?  I  remember  when  I  was  a  college  .student,  Pro- 
fessor Winchester,  my  teacher  in  English,  asked  me  one  day  to  read 
from  Hamlet.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  quotation,  but 
after  Hamlet  had  seen  the  ghost,  and  the  ghost  says,  "Remember  me," 
Hamlet  wants  to  tell  him  he  will.  Hamlet's  answer  has  in  it  two  lines 
which  begin  with  "Remember  thee."  "Yes,"  he  says,  "I  will  remember 
thee  after  all  my  other  faculties  are  gone."  "Remember  thee."  "Why, 
I  will  remember  you  after  I  have  forgotten  everything  else."  Now, 
those  two  phrases  look  exactly  the  same  in  the  printed  matter,  "Remem- 
ber thee."  "Yes,  so  long  as  I  have  any  faculties  I  will  remember  thee. 
I  will  i-emember  thee  as  long  as  I  remember  anything." 

I  did  not  see  the  diff'erent  meaning;  I  said,  "Remember  thee;  cer- 
tainly I  will  do  that."     Winchester  said  to  me,  "Are  those  'Remember 
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thee's'  just  alike?"  I  looked  with  an  entirely  new  view  on  that  passage. 
I  think  that  was  good  oral  reading-  for  a  college  class.  It  checked  up 
what  I  had  not  done.  I  had  not  got  that  meaning.  When  it  was  over 
I  knew  I  did  not  have  that  shade  of  meaning. 

Once  in  a  while  I  think  you  have  to  have  an  oral  exercise  to  bring 
out  values  for  the  child,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  for  interpretation. 
Oral  reading  in  the  upper  grades  is  not  for  the  sake  of  teaching  me 
to  read.  I  could  read,  but  I  could  not  intei'pret  the  oral  reading  ex- 
ercise. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  the  interpretation  exercise  con- 
fined to  one  hour  a  day.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  interpretation  and, 
if  necessary,  a  little  oral  reading  to  bring  out  interpretation  in  the 
geography  class  or  history  or  in  anything,  but  the  purpose  of  such  oral 
reading  as  we  have  in  the  upper  grades  ought  to  be  to  supplement  in- 
terpretation, not  to  work  out  mechanics  of  reading. 

May  I  add  this  further  comment?  If  instruction  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading  is  not  over  in  the  third  grade  you  are  in  trouble  because 
when  you  get  a  sixth  grade  child  who  does  not  have  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  you  have  a  serious  problem  because  that  child  will  not  give 
attention  to  the  mechanics  of  reading.  The  little  child  down  in  the  lower 
grades  does,  he  is  anxious  to  imitate  the  teacher,  and  he  is  extraor- 
dinarily social.  The  fifth  grade  boy  is  not  so  social.  The  sixth  grade 
boy  is  not  social  at  all;  he  is  not  docile  at  all,  and  if  he  cannot  read 
now  it  is  very  unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  from  him  that  kind 
of  laborious  imitation  which  a  little  child  is  always  willing  to  contribute, 
as  the  background  and  foundation  of  reading.  You  cannot  get  imitation 
in  the  sixth  grade  if  you  do  not  have  it  in  the  lower  gi-ades.  I  think 
we  ought  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  getting  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing in  the  lower  grades  where  the  children  are  able  and  willing  to  do 
it,  and  then  in  the  upper  grades  we  ought  to  make  use  of  that  material 
and  not  be  trying  to  get  it  in  its  primitive  form. 

Voice:     In  what  grade  should  lip  reading  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Judd:  Lip  reading  is  characteristic  of  slow  readers.  Clumsy, 
ineffective  readers  always  have  an  excess  of  oral  performance  going  on. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  someone  who  cannot  write  trying  to  compose  a 
letter.  I  remember  very  distinctly  helping  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
gardener  to  write  a  letter.  He  wanted  to  write  the  letter  and  all  I  was 
to  do  was  to  help  him,  and  I  remember  seeing  that  chap  sweat  over  a 
letter  as  I  should  have  sweat  over  spading  his  garden. 

Writing  a  letter  is  a  colossal  performance.  If  you  have  not  done 
it  for  some  years  and  do  not  know  the  mechanism  you  can  get  up  just  as 
much  friction  doing  that  sort  of  thing  as  you  can  doing  any  genuine 
piece  of  work.  The  same  sort  of  thing  appears  in  reading.  If  you  take 
a  person  who  is  utterly  untrained  in  reading  and  he  has  to  get  some- 
thing off  the  page,  you  will  see  him  set  all  the  machinery  he  has  in 
motion  to  extract  that  meaning  from  the  page. 

Once  in  a  while  I  sit  opposite  some  man  on  the  suburban  train 
who  feels  it  necessary  to  get  a  piece  of  information  out  of  a  newspaper, 
and  it  is  really  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  ride  down  with  him  and 
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see  him  go  thru  that  operation.  He  is  absolutely  absorbed  in  this 
paper,  working  it  over  with  all  of  the  motions  that  he  can  possibly  put 
into  his  lips,  sometimes  even  reading  out  loud. 

The  person  who  cannot  read  well  will  overwork;  the  person  who 
has  not  learned  to  read  will  show  much  vocalization.  Where  I  find  a 
child  who  has  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  some  of  them  have  it  even  in  the 
high  school,  I  regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  bad  reading. 

Voice:  In  order  to  overcome  that  symptom,  when  should  a  con- 
scious effort  be  made  to  eliminate  lip  reading? 

Mr.  Judd:  I  come  back  to  my  general  formula:  Wherever  you  find 
it,  it  is  a  symptom  of  incomplete  reading.  You  have  to  find  it  in  the 
first  grade,  because  that  is  the  only  kind  of  reading  of  which  the  first 
grade  is  capable.  I  should  expect  a  little  less  in  the  second;  in  the 
third  grade,  it  ought  pretty  largely  to  disappear,  if  the  training  has 
been  right.  In  the  fourth  grade,  I  should  be  anxious;  in  the  upper 
grades  I  should  regard  it  as  a  positive  defect. 

Oral  reading  is  entirely  appropriate  in  the  first  grade,  but  diminish 
it  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  third  grade  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
little  of  it,  but  you  ought  to  begin  to  be  anxious  in  the  fourth  grade. 
That  comes  back  again  to  the  general  formula.  You  ought  to  get  a 
child  in  such  a  condition  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned  in  the  third 
grade  so  that  he  can  attempt  any  reasonably  interesting  material  with- 
out excessive  facial  and  vocal  cord  movement. 

In  the  experimental  laboratory  we  find  that  no  one  is  entirely  free 
from  traces  of  vocalization.  If  you.  put  a  little  rubber  bulb  in  your 
mouth  between  your  tongue  and  the  roof  of  your  mouth  and  carry  off 
that  tube  to  a  recording  apparatus,  you  can  see  how  unstable  your  tongue 
is.  If  you  begin  to  think  intently  you  get  a  more  active  record.  If 
you  begin  to  read  you  will  get  some  excitement  shown  by  the  involun- 
tary movement  from  your  tongue;  if  you  try  to  read  French  or  Ger- 
man you  get  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  When  you  are  thinking 
fluently  and  smoothly  and  working  in  a  field  where  you  are  thoroly 
trained,  you  get  very  little  movement.  The  more  you  get  rid  of  that 
movement  the  better.  If  you  are  working  in  a  field  where  you  are  less 
and  less  and  less  expert,  you  will  get  more  and  more  movement.  There 
is  almost  complete  parallelism  between  the  two. 
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There  are  three  types  of  activity  that  I  think  we  have  to  carry 
out  if  we  are  g'oinj;'  to  make  measurement  of  school  results  effective. 
First,  we  have  to  persuade  the  teachers  that  they  need  to  do  it.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  have  laid  enough  emphasis  on  that  part  of  it,  so 
I  have  put  a  few  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  that  I  think  could  be 
used  and  have  been  used  in  some  quarters  in  the  eflFort  to  persuade 
teachers  that  they  ought  to  measure  something.  To  these  I  shall  return 
in   a  moment. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  to  make  the  measui'ements. 
Someone  has  called  it  the  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  Finally,  I  think 
we  are  agreed  at  this  conference  that  there  is  a  third  pari  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  to  go  out  and  use  the  results  of  the  measurements  as  a 
means  of  doing  better.  I  am  going  to  deal  more  especially  with  the 
first  pai't  of  the  program  because  I  do  not  think  we  have  talked  about 
it  vei-y  much.  I  am  going  to  tiy  to  .show  how  we  can  collect  evidence 
which  will  make  it  clear  to  teachers  that  they  ought  to  make  these 
mea.surements.  I  have  put  down  here  the  tables.  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land 17  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade  fail  of  promotion.  The 
reason  why  I  would  like  to  begin  with  this  sort  of  a  fact  is  that  the 
teachers  made  that  fact.  The  teachers  recorded  that  fact,  they  I'e- 
corded  that  judgment  of  their  own  work.  You  do  not  have  to  make 
any  new-  measurements,  you  say  to  the  teachers  that  according  to  their 
records,  17  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  fail  of  promotion,  which  means  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  of  that  city  something  has  gone  wrong  with  17  per  c?nt  of  the 
children. 

I  am  not  blaming  the  teachers  at  all,  mark  you.  Perhaps  that 
which  has  gone  Vv'i'ong  went  wrong  before  the  children  came  into  the 
first  grade.  Very  f re  luently  it  does.  The  fact  without  explanation  is 
that  something  went  wrong  with  17  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  first 
grade.  In  the  .second  grade  12  per  cent  of  the  children  fail  of  pro- 
motion. That  is  a  better  situation  than  the  cne  in  the  first  grade,  and 
the  teachers  know  it  and  the  teachers  have  recorded  that  the  situation 
is  better.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  expectation  on  the  part  of  anyone 
who  investigates  this  matter  that  he  will  get  further  improvement  as 
the  grades  go  forward. 

If  17  per  cent  fail  in  the  first  grade  those  who  get  into  the  second 
grade  ought  to  be  better  adjusted  to  their  work  and  apparently  they 
are,  so  we  have  a  failure  of  only  12  per  cent.  Now,  the  astonishing 
fact  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  that  when  you  get  to  the  third  grade  a 
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larger  percentage  of  children  fail  than  in  the  second  grade  and  when 
you  get  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  larger  percentage  fail  than  in 
the  third  grade.  The  figures  are  14  per  cent,  15  per  cent,  and  18  per 
cent.     That  is  what  teachers  said  about  it. 

You  do  not  have  to  import  any  test  or  outside  measurements.  Cer- 
tainly something  has  gone  wrong  when  the  children  who  are  attending 
school  in  the  third  grade  fail  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  percentage  failing  in  the  second  grade.  When  that  per- 
centage steadily  increases  up  to  the  fifth  grade  you  do  not  have  to 
debate  it  very  much  with  the  teacher  that  there  is  something  to  in- 
vestigate. 

I  believe  if  you  would  try  in  all  the  schools  of  this  state  to  tabulate 
the  judgments  made  by  the  teachers  you  would  get  something  that 
would  furnish  an  excellent  basis  for  any  one  of  these  studies.  The 
teachers  of  Cleveland  had  not  been  made  aware  of  these  facts.  To  be 
sure  they  were  in  the  annual  report  printed  year  after  year,  but  they 
were  printed  in  a  fashion  that  did  not  bring  out  their  meaning.  What 
was  printed  in  the  report  was  the  aggregate  number  of  children  who  fail 
in  the  first  grade,  the  aggregate  number  who  fail  in  the  second,  and  so 
on,  and  no  one  noticed  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  nonpromotions 
was  increasing  in  successive  grades.  The  simple  device  of  putting  their 
own  results  to  them  in  a  form  that  made  comparison  easy  brought  to 
their  attention  the  situation  which  .they  had  neglected  to  observe. 

You  might  follow  the  table  beyond  the  fifth  grade,  where  things 
begin  to  improve  a  little,  but  not  very  much.  In  the  sixth  grade  it  is 
17  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  grade  16  per  cent.  You  see  on  closer  study 
that  the  apparent  improvement  does  not  amount  to  very  much  because 
there  begins  to  be  a  heavy  elimination  in  the  fifth  grade.  The  children 
who  are  not  getting  on  well  disappear  and  when  you  have  here  17  per 
cent  in  the  sixth  grade,  it  is  in  reality  a  bad  fig-ure. 

It  happens  that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  we  had  a  very  good  op- 
portunity to  carry  this  investigation  one  step  further,  because  in  that 
city  they  had  kept  very  careful  records  of  a  variety  of  difi'erent  sorts 
and  they  had  especially  a  record  of  failures  in  particular  .subjects.  So 
we  have  a  record  of  the  failures  in  reading,  14  per  cent  of  the  children 
fail  in  the  first  grade  in  reading.  This  is  practically  the  same  number 
that  fail  of  promotion.  In  the  second  grade  only  10  per  cent  fail  in 
reading.  This  is  a  great  improvement;  indeed,  it  is  a  little  more  than 
the  improvement  which  we  see  in  nonpromotion. 

Continuing  the  reading  record,  we  see  that  in  reading  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  work  which  they  do  in  the  third  grade,  for  only  6  per 
cent  fail;  in  the  fourth  grade,  only  4  per  cent,  and  so  on.  All  this 
shows  great  satisfaction  en  the  part  of  the  teachers  with  the  work  done 
in  reading.  Reading  goes  all  right.  The  children  who  are  going  to 
have  difiiculty  are  eliminated  in  the  fir.st,  second,  and  third  grades,  and 
from  that  time  on  there  is  very  little  difficulty. 

The  Cleveland  survey  shows  that  the  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  was  not  well  founded,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  while 
they  were  getting  on  very  well  with  the  formal  reading,  they  were 
doing  very  badly  so  far  as  comprehension  was  concerned.     But  without 
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disputing  about  reading  you  can  go  to  these  teachers  and  say  there  is 
something  wrong  with  nonpromotion.  Your  reading  seems  to  be  all 
right,  but  is  there  justification  for  your  assumption  that  your  reading 
is  all  right?  Notice  your  reading  does  not  agree  at  all  with  your  non- 
promotion  tables.  If  you  say  in  nonpromotion,  as  you  do,  that  the 
children  are  stupid  and  ought  not  to  be  promoted,  and  say  in  your 
reading  table  that  the  children  are  all  right,  they  can  read,  you  have 
something  to  explain. 

That  is  a  little  longer  form  of  the  argument,  you  see.  You  can- 
not go  at  first  to  those  people  and  criticize  their  reading;  you  have  to 
say  to  them  that  they  show  satisfaction  with  their  reading,  but  that 
satisfaction  with  the  reading  does  not  agree  with  their  dissatisfaction 
as  shown  in  the  nonpromotion  tables.  The  discrepancy  was  brought  out 
in  an  impressive  way  in  the  case  of  the  Cleveland  report,  because  the 
teachers  had  been  committed  by  an  ancient  practice  not  only  to  report- 
ing honpromotions,  but  to  the  reporting  of  the  causes  for  nonpromotion, 
and  they  had  set  down  solemnly  why  their  children  were  not  promoted 
into  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  and  the  reason  that  they 
had  set  down  was  "mental  incapacity". 

Mental  incapacity  is  a  fine  omnibus  phrase.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  child  to  pass  in  a  school  and  need  a  phrase  with  which  to  explain  it  to 
the  parent,  you  call  the  parent  in  and  use  such  a  phrase  as  mental  in- 
capacity and  the  parent  goes  home  either  satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  but 
he  is  not  likely  to  continue  the  argument.  You  have,  if  you  are  a 
student  of  schools,  the  interesting  fact  that  children  who  are  nonpro- 
moted  for  mental  incapacity  are  an  expense  to  the  city  of  Cleveland 
because  they  had  to  do  that  work  over;  they  certainly  were  bored  by 
doing  the  work  over,  and  not  likely  to  get  much  out  of  it.  Here  was  the 
grim  humor  of  the  situation;  the  teachei's  were  calling  a  lot  of  children 
incapacitated  individuals  on  the  mental  side  and  yet  were  promoting 
them  so  far  as  reading  was  concerned. 

I  say  it  is  a  little  longer  argument,  but  after  you  have  carried  the 
argaiment  out  there  are  veiy  few  persons  competent  to  teach  in  schools 
who  will  not  see  that  there  is  something  to  be  investigated  when  the 
nonpromotion  table  says  one  thing  and  the  reading  table  says  another. 

In  Cleveland  we  can  go  a  step  further.  They  had  recorded  as  I 
remarked  the  percentage  of  failures  in  all  of  the  other  subjects.  I 
have  only  one  other  here  on  the  blackboard  and  that  is  arithmetic.  In 
arithmetic  no  one  failed  in  the  first  grade,  they  do  not  have  very  much ; 
very  few  children  fail  in  the  second  grade,  again  they  do  not  have  very 
much.  Twelve  per  cent  fail  in  the  third  grade,  where  it  is  beginning  to 
be  a  serious  issue;  14  per  cent  fail  in  the  fourth  grade,  17  per  cent  fail 
in  the  fifth  grade.  There  must  be  something  wrong  about  arithmetic 
or  else  with  these  children,  but  we  have  evidence  that  the  children  are 
all  right,  because  they  can  learn  to  read.  We  have  a  background  now 
for  a  determination  of  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  not  the  children  in  this  case.  Anyone  who  can  read  and  con- 
tinue to  read  grade  after  grade  and  do  it  very  well  cannot  be  regarded 
as  seriously  intellectually  defective,  so  that  when  you  find  that  your 
arithmetic  is  getting  to  be  so  steep  a  hill  intellectually  that  these  chil- 
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dren  cannot  climb  it,  either  arithmetic  is  very  well  taught  and  reading- 
is  badly  done  or  reading  is  well  taught  and  arithmetic  is  badly  done, 
and  you  can  take  your  choice.  Perhaps  arithmetic  is  right,  in  which 
case  reading  must  be  wrong,  because  these  children  are  certainly  not 
being  handled  in  the  same  fashion  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  Further- 
more, the  arithmetic  failures  are  a  very  impressive  fact,  because  they 
look  very  much  like  the  nonpromotion  table  in  general. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  please  remember,  is  that  you  can 
persuade  teachers  that  there  is  something  to  investigate  if  you  will 
take  their  own  returns  and  put  them  together.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail. 
Make  a  tabulation  of  the  teachers'  records  and  you  can  deliver  to  them 
the  foundation  for  any  investigation  you  want  to  undertake. 

I  have  put  on  the  board  one  other  set  of  facts.  Here  is  a  diagram 
from  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  worked  out  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  nonpromotion  curve  for  Grand  Rapids  begins  very  much  like  the 
Cleveland  curve.  It  is  up  here  in  the  first  grade,  drops  considerably 
in  the  second  grade,  but  from  here  on  it  drops  below  10  per  cent  in  the 
third  grade,  then  oscillates  around  10  per  cent  with  some  advantage 
in  the  upper  grades.  That  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  Cleveland 
situation.  In  the  main  you  can  say  that  in  Grand  Rapids  they  do  not 
fail  to  promote  their  children  to  anything  like  the  degree  exhibited  in 
the  Cleveland  returns.  But  now  here  is  a  very  interesting  fact.  Their 
reading  curve  looks  very  much  like  the  Cleveland  reading  curve,  in 
fact,  it  is  almost  identically  the  same  kind  of  a  situation,  and  the  further 
interesting  fact  is  that  their  arithmetic  curve  looks  just  like  the  Cleve- 
land arithmetic  curve,  in  fact,  it  is  a  little  worse  than  the  Cleveland 
arithmetic  curve.  What  is  one  to  say  about  things  of  that  sort?  I  will 
give  you  the  answer. 

Get  the  problem  clearly  in  mind.  You  have  two  great  municipalities, 
handling  children  by  the  thousands.  In  one  case  reading  is  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  In  the  other  case  reading  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
In  one  case  arithmetic  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  teachers  of  the  other  case  arithmetic  is  equally  unsatisfactory, 
but  one  municipality  promotes  its  children  so  that  they  have  an  average 
of  about  AV2  per  cent  better  promotion  than  they  have  in  the  other 
municipality.  You  see  that  means  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 
portance to  some  children,  because  that  means  a  year  of  schooling.  To 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  the  gross  results  are  enoi-mously  important 
as  a  mere  matter  of  financial  economy.  Grand  Rapids  is  ahead  of  the 
gross  results  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  reason  Grand  Rapids  is 
better  in  nonpromotions  while  the  same  in  reading  and  arithmetic  is 
that  they  have  an  administrative  device  in  Grand  Rapids  that  covers 
all  their  sins.  They  have  trial  promotion.  If  they  encounter  difficulty 
with  a  child  in  arithmetic  in  Grand  Rapids,  instead  of  keeping  him 
back  as  they  do  faithfully  and  consistently  in  Cleveland,  they  say,  "O, 
well,  let  him  have  a  trial,"  and  the  interesting  fact  is  that  he  succeeds 
with  the  trial.  Do  you  see  what  they  have  done  by  an  administrative 
device?  They  have  covered  up  a  course  in  arithmetic  which  evidently 
needed  correction.  The  Grand  Rapids  course  needs  correction  just  as 
much  as  the  course  in  Cleveland  needed  correction. 
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I  have  been  trying'  to  show  you  that  you  can  g-et  teachei'S  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  problems  to  be  worked  out  only  when  you  lay  be- 
fore them  their  own  results,  and  by  a  comparison  of  their  own  results 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  them  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  studied. 

Studies  of  this  type  are  very  useful  in  aiding  administration.  I 
know  a  young  high  school  principal  who  went  to  a  high  school  that  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  itself.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  encountered 
institutions  of  that  sort.  The  faculty  was  entirely  satisfied  that  it  was 
one  of  the  best  faculties  in  the  United  States.  If  that  young  principal 
going  to  that  high  school  had  canvassed  the  various  recitations  and  had 
called  one  after  another  of  these  teachers  into  his  office  and  said,  "You 
are  a  very  bad  teacher,"  you  know  what  would  have  happened  to  that 
principal.  He  was  young;  he  was  light-hearted;  he  went  into  that  job 
not  realizing  what  an  encrusted  high  school  faculty  he  was  going  to 
encounter.  What  did  he  do?  He  did  not  argue  with  the  individual 
teachers.  He  went  and  got  the  statistics  in  the  neighboring  university 
for  a  period  of  four  years  of  the  work  done  by  the  graduates  of  that 
institution.  That  was  not  all  he  did.  He  got  the  similar  statistics 
fi-om  three  of  the  rival  high  schools  and  what  came  out  was  really 
amusing.  The  Lord  was  with  him  in  that  matter  and  delivered  the 
Lsraelites  into  his  hands.  He  made  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  his 
school  with  those  of  the  three  hated  rivals.  He  hung  the  tables  on  the 
board  for  faculty  meeting,  that  was  all.  There  was  no  argument  be- 
tween that  young  principal  and  that  faculty.  He  said,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  done  by  this 
school.  I  regret  to  point  out  that  our  neighboring  schools  which  are  so 
inferior  to  us  in  point  of  equipment  of  the  faculty  have  made  a  record 
so  superior  to  ours.  Perhaps  there  are  items  we  can  consider  at  subse- 
quent faculty  meetings.  I  will  leave  the  charts  here.  The  faculty  is 
adjourned." 

Again  I  come  back  to  my  point.  You  must  convince  your  teachers 
that  you  have  something  to  discuss  with  them.  You  cannot  profitably 
begin  the  discussion  until  you  have  created  that  preliminaiy  conviction 
that  you  have  a  right  to  debate  the  matter.  Twenty-four  months  ago, 
you  could  not  have  had  a  debate  with  Cleveland  about  its  reading. 
Today  it  is  almost  literally  true  that  you  can  meet  any  man  on  the 
street  and  have  a  debate  with  him  about  school  matters.  The  people 
are  all  convinced  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  They  see  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  because  their  own  records  show  that  necessity. 
The  survey  did  not  merely  find  out  something  by  methods  of  mea.sure- 
ment  imposed  by  scientific  students;  it  made  an  effort  first  and  always  to 
bring  it  about  that  the  people  should  be  convinced  by  the  fact  that  their 
own  records  showed  that  something  was  not  going  well  in  that  school 
3ystem.  This  then  is  the  first  chapter  of  any  reform.  Persuade  your 
teachers  by  means  of  various  records.  The  second  chapter  about  making 
the  measurements  is  familiar.  I  am  therefore  going  to  close  with  an 
outline  of  the  third  chapter. 

The  measurements  which  we  make  are  u.seless  if  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  class  work.  Too  often  measuring  tests  are  looked  on  as  ends 
in  themselves.     They  are  not  ends.     If  they  show  that  reading  is  not 
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well  done,  the  insistent  question  which  teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  is, 
What  are  we  to  do  to  correct  the  defects?  Our  inquiries  must  go  on 
so  as  to  bring  new  suggestions  which  will  help  the  teacher. 

Some  of  the  steps  of  this  further  movement  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  in  my  earlier  talks.  May  I  go  further  and  tell  you  some  of  the 
possibilities  which  I  believe  the  future  holds? 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  of  our  ambitions,  if  you  please, 
rather  than  actual  achievements.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  a  clinical  description  of  educational  difficulties,  analogous 
to  the  clinical  descriptions  that  we  have  in  medicine. 

If  you  study  medicine  you  will  find  that  doctors  will  tell  you  ty- 
phoid is  so  and  so  and  they  give  you  some  of  the  general  outlines  of 
typhoid,  but  they  will  also  say  to  you,  "Don't  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  typhoid  is  the  same  thing  every  time  you  come  in  contact  with 
it."  Typhoid  has  many  forms.  Every  patient  who  has  typhoid  is  a 
uni-riue  subject  of  scientific  investigation;  there  is  a  type  of  typhoid 
which  is  thus  and  so;  there  is  a  type  of  typhoid  number  two  which  is 
thus  and  so;  there  is  a  type  of  typhoid  which  is  number  three.  We  will 
give  you  the  clinical  description  of  number  one  and  number  two  and 
number  three  and  number  four  and  you  must  learn  not  to  treat  typhoid 
all  alike,  because  there  is  a  difference  which  justifies  our  clinical  de- 
scription of  number  two  as  distinguished  from  number  one.  Your 
treatment  must  recognize  that  same  distinction.  Some  day,  I  am  sure, 
we  shall  see  bad  reading  classified  in  our  educational  files  exactly  as 
the  doctors  classify  typhoid. 

Today  we  cannot  do  it  as  fully  as  the  doctors  do  it  with  typhoid, 
but  I  can  give  you  two  or  three  brilliant  illustrations  of  clinical  de- 
scriptions. I  know  three  children  who  never  learned  to  read  until  they 
were  thru  the  first,  second,  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  grade.  They 
were  not  imbeciles  and  everyone  in  contact  with  them  was  very  much 
confused  about  those  children,  because  they  eeemed  to  be  perfectly  nor- 
mal children,  in  fact,  they  did  the  work  in  arithmetic  that  was  taken 
up  in  those  lower  grades  but  they  could  not  learn  to  read.  You  can 
find  like  cases  written  down  in  the  literature  of  pathology;  you  will 
find  that  the  neurologists  have  described  children  who  at  first  cannot 
learn  to  read  but  later  undergo  a  sudden  cure. 

Do  you  know  what  the  explanation  of  some  of  those  cases  is?  It 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bright  child  arriving  in  the  first  grade,  full  of 
new  interest,  distracted  by  the  richness  of  all  the  new  experiences  that 
are  around  him,  refuses  to  bothei-  with  little  black  marks  on  a  white 
page.  He  does  not  sec  why  a  human  being  should  pay  any  attention 
to  those  things.  The  teacher  cannot  get  his  attention  for  reading  at 
all;  he  is  not  interested  in  it.  You  try  to  say  to  him,  "Read  this  thing," 
and  he  is  more  interested  in  something  else  and  he  will  proceed  to  do  it. 
When  such  a  case  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  responsible 
for  thirty,  forty,  or  forty-five  children  in  the  second  grade  and  the 
first  grade,  it  is  neglected.  If  such  a  pupil  wants  something  out  of  a 
book  there  are  many  persons  around  to  tell  him  what  was  in  it.  Chil- 
dren of  this  type  are  interested  in  a  story,  but  v/hen  they  were  asked 
to  participate  in  the  difficult  problem  of  producing  the  story  it  seemed 
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to  them  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  and  they  refused  to  learn.  The 
cases  which  I  know  were  about  to  be  adjudged  defectives  by  the  city 
department  of  child  study,  but  they  had  the  great  good  fortune,  be- 
cause they  were  about  to  be  classified  in  that  way,  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  very  skillful  teacher  who  looked  them  over  and  said,  "If  I  could 
interest  the  children  in  r's  and  a's  and  b's  and  c's,  maybe  they  would 
learn  to  read."  So  she  said  to  them,  "Children,  let's  draw  some  pic- 
tures, let's  make  a  picture  of  a  man."  She  drew  a  round  circle  and 
put  two  legs  at  the  bottom.  She  did  not  go  any  further.  "This  is  a 
man  and  he  can  run.  See  whether  you  can  find  him  on  this  page  any- 
where." They  found  a  capital  R.  Soon  she  had  the  children  looking 
everywhere  for  capital  R's  and  after  all  if  you  want  to  approach  the 
matter  in  that  way  R's  do  look  like  the  head  of  a  man  and  two  legs 
running  around.  Perhaps  you  never  thought  of  doing  it  in  that  far- 
fetched way,  but  that  skillful  teacher  found  the  device  effective  in  show- 
ing these  children  that  there  is  something  interesting  on  a  page.  She 
did  not  .say  to  them,  "Your  future  depends  on  your  ability  to  extract 
information  from  this  page."  She  said  to  those  children,  "See  whether 
you  can  find  one  of  these  chaps  running  around."  Then  she  said,  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  ball  that  you  can  roll?  It  is  here.  I  will  put  it  on  the 
blackboard,  a  round  ball.  See  whether  you  can  find  some  on  the  page." 
The  children  found  any  number  of  I'ound  balls  rolling  around  the  page. 

One  of  those  children,  described  by  a  long  pathological  term  of 
neurology  as  sufiering  from  developmental  alexia,  learned  to  read  in 
three  weeks.  Of  course,  he  had  had  some  of  the  necessary  preparation 
for  reading,  he  had  been  maturing  in  a  place  where  reading  was  going 
on,  he  had  all  of  the  information  necessary  for  interpretation,  but  he 
refused  up  to  that  time  to  bother  with  these  little  black  things  on  a 
page. 

I  have  given  you  three  extreme  cases,  but  there  are  hosts  of  chil- 
dren who  are  half  unwilling  to  pay  attention.  There  are  a  great  many 
children  who  are  only  partially  impressed  by  the  example  of  the  school- 
room and  the  example  of  society.  We  assume  in  the  school  that  the 
children  are  eager  to  read;  we  assume  that  they  are  going  to  have  the 
foresight  to  look  into  the  future  and  understand  the  value  of  reading. 
But  this  is  assuming  too  much.  There  are  some  children  lively,  dis- 
tracted, perfectly  normal  children,  who  do  not  take  on  this  habit  in 
the  early  years,  and  you  have  to  devise  very  frequently  special  methods 
for  them,  perhaps  not  as  artificial  as  the  ones  I  have  described,  but 
you  have  to  describe  reading  to  such  children  in  terms  that  will  appeal 
to  some  trivial  momentai'y  interest. 

Do  you  realize  how  artificial  reading  and  writing  really  are?  If 
you  do  not  realize  it  hunt  up  sometime  the  archives  and  see  what  writ- 
ing was  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  That  is  not  so  long  ago  historically, 
but  the  clumsy,  ugly,  uncoordinated  forms  of  letters  written  only  by 
the  aristocracy  in  those  days  will  leave  in  your  mind  the  very  firm  con- 
viction that  reading  and  writing  are  relatively  very  new  arts,  and 
that  the  world's  history  has  been  made  in  a  very  large  measure  by  people 
who  did  not  regard  it  as  worth  their  while  to  pay  any  great  attention 
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to  this  extraordinarily  artificial  kind  of  material  that  we  offer  the 
children  on  the  printed  page. 

I  have  described  one  kind  of  a  bad  reader.  I  want  to  give  you 
another  kind  of  a  bad  reader,  and  I  will  keep  the  promise  about  that 
time  of  closing.  This  second  type  can  be  described  by  the  technical 
phrase  which  I  will  use,  if  I  may,  as  having  "a  very  short  span  of  at- 
tention". There  are  at  least  two  distinct  reasons  why  a  person  has  a 
very  short  span  of  attention.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  or  two. 
One  often  finds  a  girl  in  the  high  school,  a  conscientious,  normal  girl, 
who  gets  most  of  her  lessons,  but  whose  parents  complain  about  home 
work;  they  say  she  finds  it  very  arduous.  The  case  of  which  I  knew 
came  to  live  with  her  uncle;  the  uncle  became  concerned  because  this 
child  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  the  home  work  as  other  children  did, 
and  brought  the  child  around  and  said,  "I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  child."  We  took  some  measurements.  The  child 
could  not  read  at  a  rate  that  compared  favorably  with  the  reading  in 
the  fourth  grade.  Of  course,  the  child  was  troubled  with  assignments. 
She  could  reason,  she  could  understand  ordinary  words  and  ideas.  So 
we  put  a  special  teacher  at  work  with  this  child,  not  so  much  for  the 
child's  advantage  in  this  particular  case,  as  for  the  sake  of  our  diag- 
nosis; we  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  difficulty  was.  We  tried  to 
speed  up  the  child  in  reading.  "But,"  said  the  girl,  "if  I  read  rapidly 
like  that  I  shall  not  hear  the  words."  Do  you  see  what  the  difficulty 
with  that  girl  was?  She  had  been  brought  up  to  read  orally  every 
word  that  she  read  and  her  span  of  attention  was  limited  to  hearing 
and  speaking  each  word.  The  trouble  with  that  child  was  an  overdose 
of  oral  reading. 

The  second  reason  for  a  short  span  of  attention  is  that  pupils  do 
not  know  the  words.  The  words  look  unfamiliar  and  the  pupils  stop  to 
look  at  each  letter.  They  make  an  elaborate  visual  analysis  of  words 
which  they  ought  to  recognize  as  wholes. 

These  few  cases  must  serve  my  purpose.  The  treatment  in  each 
case  must  fit  the  special  difficulty  of  the  particular  pupil.  It  would 
be  as  foolish  to  classify  all  these  children  together  as  poor  readers  as 
it  would  be  for  the  physician  to  classify  all  sick  people  under  one  head 
and  give  them  all  the  same  treatment.  In  the  schools  as  in  medicine 
we  need  to  learn  to  discriminate  and  classify.  Then  we  shall  fit  the 
treatment  to  the  difficulty  and  our  scientific  studies  will  issue  in  pro- 
ductive practice. 


A  Study  in  Arithmetic  (Courtis  Tests,  Series  B 
in   Indiana  Cities 


H.  L.  Smith,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University 


At  each  of  the  four  annual  conferences  on  EdV'Cational  Measure- 
ments held  at  Indiana  University  (1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917)  some 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  the 
fundamentals  in  arithmetic.  From  the  very  beginning  the  purpose  back 
of  these  arithmetic  discussions  and  studies  has  been  twofold :  first,  that 
of  finding  out  the  victual  conditions;  secondly,  that  of  determining  meth- 
ods of  impi'oving  conditions  not  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  one  pur- 
pose is  that  of  exhibiting  a  picture.  The  other  purpose  is  that  of 
building,  on  the  information  contained  in  this  picture,  the  scaff"olding 
that  will  support  improvement.  It  has  been  the  purpose,  too,  in  all 
these  four  years  to  correlate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  woi-k  of  the 
conference  held  in  the  spring  with  the  individual  studies  made,  during 
the  year,  in  a  cooperative  way  with  various  school  systems  thruout  the 
stale.  This  year  an  efi^ort  has  been  made  to  efi'ect  a  still  closer  cor- 
relation between  these  two  activities.  To  this  end  we  are  reporting 
at  this  meeting  summaries  of  studies  that  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  year.  These  studies  will  be  analyzed  more  in  detail  later  on,  but 
the  large  conclusions  are  available  at  the  present  time.  A  special  eff'ort 
has  been  made  also  this  year  to  connect  the  two  fundamental  purposes 
of  all  these  studies,  namely,  the  purpose  of  revealing  conditions  and 
the  purpose  of  remedying  these  conditions.  To  this  end  you  will  no- 
tice by  the  program  that  we  have  arranged  for  both  Dr.  Strayer  and 
Dr.  Judd,  in  at  least  one  address  each,  to  emphasize  by  concrete  ex- 
amples the  beneficial  results  following  the  revelation  of  conditions  by 
tests.  Up  to  the  present  time  emphasis  has  been  laid  primarily  upcn 
revealing  conditions.  This  represents  only  the  first  step  in  what  should 
be  done.  Unless  the  work  goes  farther  than  this,  it  will  be  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  The  problem  of  the  future  is  that  of  discovering  just 
how  to  make  conditions  better.  There  is  some  value,  of  course,  in  simply 
blindly  but  stubbornly  attacking  the  problem  of  improvement  in  the 
hope  that  some  good  results  will  ultimately  be  evolved.  Only  slight 
progress,  however,  can  be  made  without  accurately  controlled  experi- 
ments in  different  ways  of  improving  the  various  phases  of  the  arith- 
metic work.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  attending  these  conferences  in 
the  past  will  remember  that  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  looking 
toward  constructive  work.  Especially  will  those  of  you  who  have  been 
reading  the  individual  arithmetic  studies  published  by  Indiana  University 
recall  that  Professor  Melvin  E.  Haggerty  in  his  1915  study  entitled 
"Arithmetic,  a  Cooperative  Study  in  Educational  Measurements",  throws 
some  light  on  the  significance  of  tke  time  spent  on  arithmetic,  of  the  time 
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of  beginning  arithmetic,  and  of  the  degree  to  which  arithmetic  teaching- 
is  supervised,  in  effecting  achievement  in  this  subject.  In  the  1916 
publication  there  are  two  studies  on  the  effects  of  drill:  one  by  Miss 
Mary  Kerr  on  the  effects  of  drill  in  addition  as  carried  on  in  the  Bloom- 
ington  schools;  another  by  Mr.  Herman  Wimmer  on  a  comparison  of 
progress  made  with  drill,  and  of  progress  made  without  drill  in  arith- 
metic.    This  experiment  was  carried  on  in  the  Bremen   (Ind.)   schools. 

It  was  the  hope  to  continue  this  type  of  study  a  little  more  elab- 
orately this  year  [1916-17]  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  general 
ijuggestions  for  investigation  along  this  line  were  made  in  a  bulletin 
setting  forth  the  outline  of  work  as  contemplated  for  1916-17.  It  was 
found  impossible,  however,  to  make  the  contemplated  studies  on  the 
effect  of  drill  in  arithmetic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
uncertainty  in  the  paper  market  publishers  could  not  g-uarantee  the 
materials  in  time  to  make  the  study  as  planned. 

The  second  purpose  in  the  arithmetic  study  for  this  year  was  to 
continue  previous  studies  of  conditions  in  Indiana  and  to  discover  if 
possible  the  pi'ogress  made  since  the  beginning  of  these  tests.  The  first 
part  of  this  purpose  has  been  realized.  The  second  part  was  impossible 
of  realization  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cities  that  made  the  tests  in 
the  various  years  were  not  at  all  the  same  from  year  to  year.  Of  the 
twenty  cities  that  gave  the  test  in  1914-15,  only  eight  gave  it  in  1915-16; 
and  of  the  twenty-two  cities  that  gave  it  in  1915-16,  only  three  gave 
it  in  1916-17.  Only  one  city  has  continued  the  test  in  cooperation  with 
this  bureau  for  the  three  years.  More  of  the  cities  that  had  given  the 
test  previously  indicated  their  desire  of  repeating  it  this  fall,  but  upon 
learning  that  the  time  of  giving  the  test  would  have  to  be  postponed 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  publishers  to  furnish  the  tests  when 
they  were  expected,  they  changed  their  plans.  Other  cities  gave  the 
tests  and  made  use  of  the  results  independently  of  this  bureau.  The 
cities  and  towns  included  in  this  year's  list,  while  larger  in  number,  are 
much  smaller  in  size  than  those  included  in  each  of  the  previous  lists, 
so  we  have  a  picture  of  conditions  in  an  altogether  different  type  of 
school  system  this  year  from  what  we  have  had  before. 

In  the  year  1914-15  returns  were  obtained  from  only  one  city  with 
a  population  under  3,000.  In  the  year  1915-16,  returns  were  received 
from  six  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  under  3,000.  In  the  present 
year,  however,  returns  have  been  received  from  twenty-two  cities  and 
towns  with  fewer  than  3,000  inhabitants.  In  1914-15,  therefore,  towns 
of  3,000  inhabitants  or  fewer  represented  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  systems  reporting,  whereas  in  1916-17  approximately  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  cities  and  towns  reporting  were  under  3,000. 

In  the  summary  of  the  Courtis  Arithmetic  tests  that  has  been 
made  for  this  meeting  the  returns  from  twenty-seven  towns  and  cities 
were  used,  involving  a  total  of  5,472  pupils. 

In  connection  with  this  year's  study  in  arithmetic  I  wish  to  make 
briefly  three  types  of  comparison:  first,  a  comparison  of  the  Indiana 
standard  for  1917  with  the  Courtis  standard  and  with  other  state 
standards  as  far  as  they  have  been  worked  out  up  to  the  present  time. 
You  will  find  four  graphs  among  the  exhibits  in  this  room  .setting  forth 
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this  comparison,  one  graph  for  each  of  the  fundamental  operations. 
The  second  comparison  is  a  comparison  of  the  1917  Indiana  results  with 
the  results  obtained  in  Indiana  in  1915  and  in  1914,  and  the  third  is 
a  comparison   of  the   1917   achievement  of  each  of  the  four   groups  of 

TABLE  I 

Thp:  Indiana  1917  Medians  in  Attempts  and  Rights  Compared  with 

THE  Courtis  Standard  and  with  the  Iowa    (1916)    and 

Kansas    (1915)    Standards 


Addition 

SuBTli,\CTU)N 

MULTIPLICSTION 

Division 

Speed 
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Rights 
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1.1 
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5.8 
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2.1 

Courtis 
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6  0 
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4.0 

4.0 
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0.3 

3.5 

6.8 

4.7 

5.6 

3.3 

4,0 

2.2 
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7.4 

4.6 

8.2 
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4  9 
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4.1 
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• 
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4.4 
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11.5 
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10.9 
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10.1 
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12.0 
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12 . 0 
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Indiana  cities  with  the  1917  Indiana  state  standard.     For  this  compar- 
ison the  cities  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  first  comparison,  namely,  that  of  the  1917  Indiana  standard, 
with  the  Courtis  standard  and  with  other  state  standards,  is  made  with 
each  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  both  as  regards  the  number  of 
problems    attempted    and    the    number    of    problems    correctly    worked 
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(Table  I).  In  Addition  the  Indiana  achievement,  as  far  as  number  of 
problems  attempted  is  concerned,  is  distinctly  lower  than  the  Courtis 
standard  in  all  grades  and  noticeably  lower  than  the  Iowa  and  Kansas 
standards  in  all  grades.  As  far  as  the  number  of  problems  worked 
correctly  is  concerned,  Indiana  1917  achievements  are  lower  than  the 
Courtis  standards  or  other  state  standards. 

In  Subtraction  the  Indiana  1917  achievement  is  distinctly  lower 
than  the  Courtis  standard  or  the  other  state  standards  in  all  grades  in 
number  of  problems  attempted,  likewise  in  all  grades  in  number  of 
problems  coiTectly  solved. 

In  Multiplication  the  Indiana  1917  achievement  in  number  of  prob- 
lems attempted  is  lower  in  all  grades  than  the  Courtis  standard  and 
the  Kansas  standard,  and  in  number  of  problems  correctly  solved  the 
same  thing  is  true. 

In  Division  the  Indiana  1917  achievement  in  number  of  problems 
attempted  is  lower  in  all  the  grades.  In  problems  correctly  solved  it  is 
lower  in  all  grades. 

The  second  type  of  comparison  is  a  comparison  of  the  1917  Indiana 
achievement  with  Indiana  achievements  in  the  years  1914  and  1915 
(Table  II).  The  accompanying  tables  give  the  Indiana  standards  by 
grades  and  by  years  both  in  number  of  problems  attempted  and  num- 
ber of  problems  correctly  solved  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions. 

In  practically  every  grade  in  every  fundamental  operation  the 
1917  records  of  achievement  are  distinctly  lower  than  those  of  the 
years  1914  and  1915,  especially  those  of  1915,  which  are  on  the  whole 
higher  than  those  of  1914  and  which  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
Courtis  standard  and  other  state  standards.  The  explanation  of  these 
differences,  of  course,  will  be  one  of  the  sig-nificant  problems  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  future.  It  may  be  that  the  1915  increase  over  1914 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  eight  of  the  cities  in- 
cluded in  the  1915  test  were  also  included  in  the  1914  test,  and  had 
presumably  attempted  during  the  interval  to  bring  up  the  work  in 
arithmetic.  The  1917  returns  are  from  a  wholly  different  and  smaller 
group  of  towns  and  cities,  and  a  future  analysis  of  the  conditions  in 
these  cities  compared  with  conditions  in  the  cities  furnishing  returns 
for  1914  and  1915  may  reveal  some  probable  specific  causes  for  the  low 
results  this  present  year.  This  very  fact,  however,  is  a  clear  instance 
of  the  possibility  of  error  in  estimating  the  achievement  in  arithmetic 
for  a  state  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  from  a  comparatively 
few  cities  that  furnish  the  tests  upon  request.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  Iowa  and  Kansas  standards  are  truly  state  standards  or  that 
the  Indiana  returns  for  either  of  the  three  years  are  reliable  state 
standards. 

The  third  type  of  comparison  i.-;  a  comparison  of  the  1917  achieve- 
ment of  Indiana  cities  according  to  population  groups  with  the  1917 
Indiana  standard    (Table  III). 

The  cities  and  towns  giving  the  arithmetic  test  in  1916-17  have 
been  divided,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  four  graphs  among  these  ex- 
hibits   [not   published]    into    four   groups:     (1)    those    cities   and    towns 
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TABLE  II 

A  Comparison  of  the  Indiana  1917  Achievcment  with  Indiana 
Achievements  in  the  Years  1914  and  1915 


AoDiTioN^Number  of  Problems  Attempted 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

S 
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Number  of  Problems  Correctly  Solved 
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TABLE  III 

A  Comparison  of  the  1917  Achievement  of  Indiana  Cities  According 

TO  Population   Groups  with  Reference  to  the 

1917  Indiana  Standard 


Group  I  (Popjiation  under  1,000) 


Grade 
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Group  III  (Population  from  3,000  to  10,000) 
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with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000,  of  which  group  there  were  sixteen 
school  systems;  (2)  from  1,000  to  3,000,  of  which  there  were  six;  (.3) 
3,000  to  10,000  of  which  there  were  three;  (4)  10,000  and  above,  of  which 
there  were  two.  In  connection  with  these  four  groups  comparison  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  each  fundamental  operation  and  within  each 
operation  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of  problems  attempted  and  the 
number  of  problems  successfully  solved. 

In  Multiplication  tests  results  show  that  in  number  of  problems  at- 
tempted, Gi-oups  I  (less  than  1,000)  and  III  (:'.,000  to  10,000)  are  above 
the  l'.)17  state  median,  and  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  is  above  in  every 
grade  except  the  fifth,  whereas  Group  IV  (10,000  or  above)  is  below 
in  all  giades.  For  number  of  problems  correctly  solved.  Group  III 
(3,000  to  10,000)  is  above  the  1917  Indiana  median  in  all  grades;  Group 
I  (less  than  1,000),  in  all  grades  except  the  fifth,  which  equals  the  state 
median;  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  is  below  in  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
equal  to  in  the  sixth,  and  above  in  the  seventh  and  eighth;  whereas 
Group  IV  (10,000  and  above)  is  below  in  all  grades. 

In  Addition  tests  results  show  that  in  number  of  problems  at- 
tempted, in  Group  III  (3,000  to  10,000)  the  achievement  is  above  the 
Indiana  1917  median  in  all  grades.  Group  I  (less  than  1,000)  is  below 
in  all  grades  except  the  sixth  and  .seventh.  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  is 
above  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  equal  to  in  the  sixth,  and  below  in 
the  other  two  grades;  whereas  Group  IV  (10,000  and  above)  is  below  in 
all  grades.  In  number  of  problems  correctly  solved,  Group  III  (3,000  to 
10,000)  is  distinctly  above  the  state  median  in  all  grades;  whereas  all 
other  groups  are  below,  except  Group  II  (10,000  and  above)  in  grade 
eight  and  Group  I   in  grade  four. 

In  Division  tests  results  show  that  in  number  of  problems  attempted 
Group  I  (less  than  1,000)  is  above  the  Indiana  1917  standard  in  every 
grade,  and  Group  III  (3,000  to  10,000)  in  every  grade.  Group  II 
(1,000  to  3,000)  is  equal  to  or  above  in  all  grades  except  the  fifth. 
Group  IV  (10,000  and  above)  is  below  in  all  grades.  In  problems  cor- 
rectly solved,  Group  I  (less  than  1,000)  is  above  the  standard  in  all 
grades,  except  the  fifth  in  which  it  is  below.  Group  III  (3,000  to 
10,000)  is  above  thruout.  In  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  it  is  above  in 
all  grades  except  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  which  it  is  below.  Group  IV 
is  below  in  all  grades. 

In  Subtraction  tests  results  show  that  in  number  of  problems  at- 
tempted, Group  I  (1,000  or  less)  is  above  the  Indiana  standard  in  all 
grades  except  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  is  above  in 
all  grades  except  the  fifth.  Group  III  (3,000  to  10,000)  is  above  in  all 
grades,  particularly  in  grade  five.  Group  IV  (10,000  and  above)  is 
below  in  all  grades.  In  problems  correctly  solved.  Group  I  (1,000  or 
less)  is  below  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  equal  in  the  sixth,  and 
above  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Group  II  (1,000  to  3,000)  is 
below  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  above  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth.  Group  III  (3,000  to  10,000)  makes  the  best  showing  and  is 
above  from  one  to  two  points  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
Group  IV   (10,000  and  above)   is  below  in  all  grades. 

It  seems  that  these  meager  conclusions  are  a  scanty  return  for  the 
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time  and  effort  of  so  many  agencies  and  so  many  individuals  and  so 
much  time  and  money.  Doubtless  a  more  intensive  study  and  analysis 
of  these  results  will  reveal  things  much  more  worth  while.  Even  at 
the  best,  however,  studies  similar  to  the  ones  we  are  making  this  year 
and  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  only  scratch  the  surface  of  our  real 
problem.  By  a  more  intensive  cooperation  the  University  and  each  in- 
terested city  should  begin  more  definite  experimental  work.  Thus  far 
in  our  educational  measurements  we  have  gone  little  farther  than  we 
were  some  ten  years  ago  in  medical  inspection,  when  we  were  satisfied 
with  a  picture  of  the  results  that  the  competent  medical  inspection  re- 
vealed. At  present,  however,  in  our  campaign  for  the  health  of  school 
children,  we  are  satisfying  ourselves  only  when  we  have  added  to  the 
work  of  inspection,  first,  that  of  prevention  of  ill  health;  and  secondly, 
that  of  remedying  the  evils  we  were  unsuccessful  in  preventing;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  making  ourselves  more  definitely  conscious  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  our  good  results  were  obtained.  By  the  mere  repetition 
year  after  year  of  tests  similar  to  those  we  are  giving  this  year,  we  are 
largely  marking  time.  But  we  need  not  be  discouraged  in  the  thought 
that  we  are  necessarily  condemned  to  this  marking  time  process.  There 
is  a  way  out.  We  have  seen  it  in  our  improvement  of  the  health  con- 
ditions of  children  in  public  schools.  It  is  just  as  clearly  visible  in 
connection  with  the  achievement  in  special  subjects  in  school.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  basis  of  this  first  step,  namely  that  of  revealing  condi- 
tions, to  take  the  three  further  steps:  one  looking  toward  the  avoidance 
of  defective  instruction,  another  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  de- 
fective instruction,  and  a  third  looking  toward  a  more  conscious  and 
general  application  of  methods  used  in  those  phases  of  the  work  that 
our  tests  have  revealed  as  strong. 

The  hope  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Indiana  University  is  that 
these  three  foi'ward  steps  may  be  made  possible  as  the  first  step  has  been 
made  possible — thru  a  continuation  of  the  past  generous  cooperation  of 
the  school  men  thruout  the  state  and  of  men  from  other  states,  for  in 
educational  advance  as  well  as  in  advance  in  all  lines,  rapidity  is  in- 
sured only  thru  unselfish  cooperative  work,  and  not  by  selfish  and 
isolated  work.  We  are  anxious  to  accomplish  in  our  educational  meas- 
urement work  the  same  ultimate  results  as  are  being  accomplished  in 
the  public  school  health  work,  namely,  to  see  clearly  what  we  wish  to 
accomplish,  and  just  to  what  extent  we  have  failed  or  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  it;  to  recognize  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  ideal  towards  which  we  are  striving;  and  by  overcoming  those 
obstacles  and  by  re-enforcing  our  successful  practices  to  realize  our 
aim  to  the  fullest  possible  degree. 


The  Value  and  Use  of  a  Scale  in   Handwriting 


William  W.  Black,  Professor  of  Education,  Indiana  University 


The  Necessity  for  a  Standard  Scale 

In  teachinjj'  handwriting-  there  aie  two  purposes  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  first  in  importance  is  economy  of  time 
for  the  reader,  which  requires  qnaliUi,  as  determined  by  legibility.  The 
second  is  economy  of  time  for  the  writer,  which  requires  speed.  The 
attempt  to  secure  reasonable  (luality  and  speed  gives  rise  to  the  prob- 
lem of  method  of  teaching  handwriting.  To  determine  the  efficiency  of 
instruction  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  speed  and  quality  of  hand- 
writing, some  standard  form  of  iiieasurement  is  necessary. 

In  determining  the  merit  of  the  handwriting  of  any  individual 
pupil,  the  teacher  or  supervisor,  by  observation,  can  perhaps  judge 
satisfactorily  of  the  quality.  But  where,  for  administrative  purposes, 
the  handwriting  of  a  group,  such  as  a  whole  grade  or  a  school,  is  to  be 
estimated,  a  fixed  set  of  standards  of  scaled  variation  in  quality  must 
be  used  to  measure  results.  The  same  means  is  necessary  in  making  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  handwa-iting  of  the  different  grades  of  a 
school,  or  of  the  different  schools  of  a  city  or  county,  or  of  the  schools 
of  different  cities  or  counties.  Such  means  is  necessary,  also,  in  com- 
paring results  fjom  the  use  of  different  systems  and  methods  of  teaching 
handwriting. 

Such  uses  of  a  writing  scale  furnish  valuable  data  to  superintend- 
ents, supervi.soi-s,  and  teachers  for  estimating  either  the  absolute  or 
relative  efficiency  of  a  system  oi-  a  method.  Weak  places  ai-e  brought 
to  light;  and  definite  problems  are  suggested.  To  illustrate:  Professor 
Ashbaugh,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  using  the  Ayres  Scale  for  meas- 
uring quality,  made  a  study  of  the  handwriting  of  28,000  Iowa  school 
children  of  110  towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  and  of  the  rural  schools 
of  14  counties.  From  the  data  thus  secured,  Professor  Ashbaugh  was 
able  to  make  conclusions  of  great  value  to  the  educational  forces  of 
Iowa,  and  which  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  use  of  a  scale. 
He  found  (1)  that  the  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  write 
as  well  and  as  rapidly  as  the  children  in  town  and  city  schools;  (2) 
that  children  in  towns  and  small  cities  write  as  well  and  as  rapidly  as 
children  in  the  larger  cities;  (3)  that  children  improve  regularly  in 
the  quality  of  writing  as  they  progress  thru  the  grades;  (4)  that,  by 
comparing  the  scores  with  the  Freeman  standards,  Iowa  children  write 
as  well  as,  or  a  shade  better  than,  the  average,  and  that  they  write 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  average,  except  in  the  eighth  grade,  where 
they  are  less  than  one  letter  per  minute  slower;  (5)  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  eighth  grade  children  meet  the  requirements  in  handwriting  of 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City.     From  the 
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data  it  seems  to  Professor  Ashbaugh  that  teachers  and  writing  super- 
visors of  Iowa  should  direct  their  efforts  to  bringing  up  the  lower  50 
per  cent  of  the  children  to  the  Iowa  average  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  raise  the  present  standard.* 

But  Professor  Ashbaugh's  data  suggest  a  further  problem,  of  in- 
terest especially  to  cities  having  supervisors  of  writing.  This  problem 
may  be  put  in  the  form  of  questions.     Since  the  handwriting  of  Iowa 


TABLE  I 

Quality,  Speed,  and  Gain  in  Handwriting  of  the  Children  in  Grades 
Two  TO  Eight  of  an  Indiana  City  (School  28) 


Grade 

Quality 

Speed 

Gain  in 

QUALIIY 

Ga:n  in 
Speed 

Tl.                                                                      

30 
30 
31 
38 
46 
53 
65 

28 
33 
38 
44 
63 
71 
76 

Ill                                                                         

0 
1 

8 
7 
12 

5 

I\'                                                             

5 

\'                                                                ...... 

6 

VI 

19 

VII                                            

8 

VIII                                              

5 

TABLE  II 

Quality,  Speed,  and  Gain  in  Handwriting  of  the  Children  in  Grades 
Two  to  Eight  of  a  Second  Indiana  City   (School  31) 


Grade 

Quality 

Speed 

Gain  in 
Quality 

Gain  in 
Speed 

II 

68 
58 
54 
55 
61 
52 
46 

22 
37 
39 
53 
62 
73 
101 

III    .                                            

-10 

—4 
1 
6 

—9 

—6 

15 

I\-                                                  

2 

\'                                  .■....;. 

14 

\I                                                

9 

\II                                                         

11 

VIII                                                         '. 

28 

children  in  the  small  towns  and  i-ural  schools  (where  we  may  suppose 
that  there  is  little  or  no  special  supervision  of  handwriting)  is  prac- 
tically of  the  same  quality  and  speed  as  in  the  larger  cities  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  naturally  ari.se:  Is  special  supervision  of  hand- 
writing advantageous?  Is  the  subject  oversupervised  in  the  cities?  Is 
it  poorly  supervised?  Are  the  systems  and  methods  used  in  the  cities 
inferior?  Do  pupils  in  the  cities  devote  less  time  and  attention  to  the 
subject  than  do  pupils  of  the  rural  and  town  schools  of  the  state?     Are 


*  E.    J.    Ashbaugh.      "Handwriting    of    Iowa    School 
Bulletin  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Iowa,   No.   15. 
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there  more  unfavorable  conditions  for  learninj^'  to  write  in  the  larger 
cities? 

For  a  further  illusti-ation  of  the  value  of  measurement  by  a  scale 
as  giving  existing  conditions  and  suggesting  pertinent  (fuestions  to 
school  superintendents,  let  us  examine  the  data  in  Tables  I  and  II  and 
Figures  1  and  2.  These  tables  and  figures  show  the  handwriting  condi- 
tions in  two  Indiana  cities. 

In  working  up  these  data,  samples  of  handwriting  from  all  pupils 
in  both  schools  in  grades  two  to  eight  were  scored  by  one  person  whose 
percentage  of  consistency  is  exceptionally  high,  being  .87  to  .99  by  the 
Pear.son  formula.     The  Ayres  Scale  was  used. 


Figure  1.     Graphic  Representation  of  Table  I 


Observe  first  the  data  from  School  28.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
average  qviality  for  the  second  grade  is  30  (see  Ayres  Scale)  and  that 
this  quality  is  held  practically  unchanged  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  while  the  speed  increases  regularly  from  28  to  38  letters  per 
minute.  From  the  fourth  grade  to  the  eighth  the  increase  in  quality 
from  31  to  65  is  remarkably  regular,  as  shown  by  the  almost  straight 
line  in  Figure  1.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  speed  to  76  letters 
per  minute  in  the  eighth  grade  is  also  very  regular.  The  condition  is 
very  satisfactory  in  both  quality  and  speed  altho  it  seems  that  the 
speed  in  grades  four  to  eight  might  be  increased  without  sacrificing 
quality.  Perhaps  the  school  should  give  its  attention  to  bringing  the 
lower  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  up  to  the  present  average  of  quality 
and  to  increasing  the  speed  somewhat  in  grades  four  to  eight,  without 
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attempting-  to  raise  the  standard  in  quality.  But  if  by  improvement 
in  method  and  attention  the  school  can  increase  the  quality  and  speed 
of  the  upper  50  per  cent  without  too  great  expense  of  time,  so  much 
the  better. 

Now  notice  the  conditions  in  School  31  (Table  II  and  Figure  2).  (1) 
The  quality  is  very  high  (68)  in  the  second  grade,  but  runs  steadily 
down   (except  for  a  slight  improvement  in  sixth  grade)   to  46  in  eighth 


Figure  2.     Graphic  Representation  op  Table  II 


grade,  while  the  speed  starts  very  low  (22  letters  per  minute)  and  in- 
creases very  uniformly  and  rapidly  to  101  letters  in  the  eighth  grade. 
But  an  average  quality  of  46  in  the  eighth  grade  is  far  too  low,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  (luality  has  been  too  greatly  sacrificed  for  speed. 
(2)  Since  the  very  high  quality  reached  in  second  grade  is  lost  in  all  the 
grades  that  follow,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  much  of  the 
time  required  to  raise  the  quality  to  68  in  .second  grade  is  not  wasted. 
Why  strive  to  secure  a  quality  that  is  not  nearly  maintained?  (3)  The 
low  speed  in  second  grade  (2  4/5  seconds  to  a  letter)  indicates  that  the 
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letters  were  drawn  ]-ather  than  written.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  slow 
movement  is  the  best  mode  of  learning-  to  produce  the  proper  forms 
of  the  letters,  there  are  two  answers  ready:  first,  that  in  School  31  the 
form  suffei-ed  after  the  second  year,  and  second,  that  with  a  lower 
quality  and  greater  speed,  School  28  secured  a  very  much  more  desirable 
quality  in  the  higher  grades,  at  the  same  time  developing  a  satisfactory 
rate.  School  31  could  undoubtedly  improve  on  its  present  results  by 
making  a  comparative  study  of  its  own  results  and  those  of  School  28. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  reliable  study  of  these 
schools,  either  singly  or  in  comparison,  could  be  made  without  the  use 
of  some  standai'dized  scale. 

The  Scoring  of  Papers 

When  writing  scales  first  came  into  use  it  was  generally  thought 
that  measurement  of  handwriting  by  the  use  of  a  scale  was  a  simple 
matter,  to  be  done  practically  as  well  by  one  person  as  by  another,  and 
that  by  its  use  the  scores  of  one  person  would  be  in  at  least  close  agree- 
ment with  those  of  another.  But  numerous  tests  have  shown  that  this 
is  not  true. 

Individuals  without  experience  in  the  use  of  a  scale  sometimes 
diff"er  as  widely  from  one  another  in  their  scoring  with  a  scale  as  with- 
out. Occasionally  the  difference  has  proved  greater.  The  difference 
is  so  great  that  a  comparison  of  scores  from  difi'erent  schools  made  by 
diff'erent  persons  is  unreliable.  This  unreliability  was  shown  in  an 
attempt  to  make  a  study  of  handwriting  in  Indiana  by  using  data  fur- 
nished from  34  Indiana  cities  and  towns.  In  each  city  or  town  all 
samples  were  scored  either  by  one  person  or  by  a  committee  of  three 
teachers  working  together  in  scoring  each  sample.  The  samples  from  a 
number  of  the  cities  were  sent  to  the  writer  with  the  tabulations  of  the 
scoring  of  the  committees  who  did  the  scoring.  These  samples  were 
scored  again  by  a  paid  scorer  (D.E),  who  had  made  a  study  of  educa- 
tional measurement  in  general,  and  who  had  had  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  Ayres  Scale.  His  consistency  tested  .87  to  .99  (see  Table  IV  and  ex- 
planation) by  the  Pearson  formula.  A  comparison  of  D.E.'s  scoring 
with  that  of  the  two  committees  who  scored  the  papers  for  Schools  31 
and  28  referred  to  above  (two  of  the  34  schools)  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  scoring  done  in  the  34  cities  and  towns. 
This  comparison  is  given  in  Table  III. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  committee  that  .scored  the  papers  for 
School  31  gave  a  much  higher  average  than  that  given  by  D.E.,  while 
the  committee  for  School  28  gave  a  little  lower  average  in  each  grade 
except  the  fourth  and  the  fifth.  If  the  committee  for  School  28  had 
scored  for  School  31,  Table  III  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is. 

The  scorings  of  an  individual  are  more  likely  to  be  con.si.stent  (i.e. 
in  closer  agreement)  than  are  those  of  different  individuals.  But  .some 
individuals  show  a  higher  degree  of  consistency  than  others,  even  among 
experienced  scorers.     This  is  illu.strated  in  the  following  test: 

Five  persons  were  chosen  for  the  test.  All  were  teachers  of  ex- 
perience and  .students  in  education  at  the  time  the  test  was  made.     All 
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had  made  more  or  less  study  of  educational  measurements.  All  had 
had  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Ayres  Scale.  Each  scored  the  same 
thirty  numbered  samples  of  handwriting.  All  samples  were  from  one 
copy,  on  uniform  paper,  and  free  from  distinctive  marks,  such  as  blots 
and  crossed-out  words  or  letters.  Ten  days  later  the  numbers  on  the 
samples  were  changed  and  the  same  five -persons  were  asked  to  score 
them  a  second  time.     After  another  ten  days  they  scored  the  samples 

TABLE   III 
Lack  of  Agreement  in  Scoring  by  Two  Committees  from  Two  Cities 


Grade 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VIT 

VIII 

Average  score  by  committee  for  School 
31 

70 
68 

73 
5S 

65 
51 

60 
55 

66 
61 

68 
52 

63 

46 

11 

15 

11 

5 

5 

16 

17 

Average  score  by  committee  for  School 

28 

27 
30 

26 
30 

33 
31 

30 
38 

41 
46 

46 
53 

52 
65 

—3 

—4 

2 

1 

—5 

—7 

—13 

TABLE  IV 

Degree  of  Individual  Consistency  of  Each  of  Five  Scorers 


Scorer 

Correlation  Between 

First  and  Second 

Scorings 
J- 

Correlation  Between 

Second  and  Third 

Scorings 

D.E                                                     

.87 
.90 
.74 
.75 
.74 

.99 

f.a                                                        

.91 

CO.                                                        

.87 

c.w 

.79 

s.w...                               

.72 

a  third  time.  The  results  of  the  scorings  were  tabulated  and  the  corre- 
lations between  the  first  and  second  and  between  the  second  and  third 
.scorings  were  determined  by  the  Pearson  formula  for  each  scorer.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

But  two  individuals  may  each  have  a  high  degree  of  consistency 
in  his  own  scoring,  and  yet  not  be  in  close  agreement  with  each  other; 
that  is,  one  may  be  consistently  higher  or  lower  in  his  scoring  than  the 
other.     This  is  illustrated  in  the  scoring  of  the  five  persons  referred  to 
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in  Table  IV,  and  is  shown  in  Table  V.  Table  V  is  made  up  from  data 
obtained  from  the  three  scorings  of  the  thii-ty  samples  referi'ed  to  above. 

To  show  further  the  possibilities  in  lack  of  agreement  among 
scorers:  If  S.W.  (of  Table  V),  whose  scoring  is  lower  than  that  of 
D.E.,  had  scored  the  samples  for  School  31,  instead  of  D.E.,  the  differ- 
ence in  points  of  quality  shown  by  Table  III  would  have  been  still 
greater.  S.W.'s  average  scores  and  the  difference  in  points  would  have 
been  about  as  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

The  question  sugg'ested  by  the  foregoing  part  of  this  section  is 
how  to  secui'e  most  reliable  scoring.     The  data  seem  to  justify  the  fol- 


TABLE  V 

Lack  of  Agreement  in  the  Scoring  of  Five  Persons,  Each  Having  a 

Good  Degree  of  Consistency  in  His  Own  Scoring,  and 

Each  a  Scorer  of  Experience 


Scorers 

Averagk  of 
90  Markincj.s 

Standard 
Drviation 

D.E 

56.0 
53.0 
48.5 
45.5 
44.0 

11 

CO    

13 

f.a    

11 

c.vv 

12 

S.W 

9 

TABLE   VI 
Showing  Individual  Differences  in   Scoring 


Grade 

II 

III 

IV 

y 

VI 

Vll 

VIIl 

Average  score  by  committee  tor  School 

31 

.\pproximate  average  S.W.  would  liave 

given 

7!) 
53 

73 
4(i 

65 
42 

60 
43 

66 

48 

68 
41 

63 
36 

Number  of  points  of  difference 

26 

27 

23 

17 

18 

27 

27 

lowing  answer:  (1)  Where  possible  the  samples  to  be  compared  should 
be  scored  by  one  person  who  tests  high  in  consistency.  He  should  also 
be  tested  to  determine  whether  his  scoring  is  high,  medium,  or  low. 
Tests  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  year  until  the  scorer's  habits 
are  formed  and  well  fixed.  The  same  person  should  score  for  the  same 
system  of  schools  year  after  year.  (2)  Where  the  system  is  too  large 
for  one  person  to  score  all  papers,  two  or  more  persons  equally  con- 
sistent in  their  scoring  may  do  the  scoring  for  the  system.  If  some 
regularly  give  higher  or  lower  scores  than  others  their  scores  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  proportionately.  The  same  plan  can  be  used  in  com- 
paring the  handwriting  in  the  schools  of  different  cities,  towns,  or  coun- 
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ties.  But  the  more  pei-sons  en,e:ap:ed  in  scoring-  the  less  reliable  are  the 
scores. 

The  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  scorei's  should  be  observed: 

(1)  A  person  who  scores  any  considerable  number  of  papers  should  do 
the  scoring  as  a  part  of  his  regular  school  duties,  not  as  extra  work. 

(2)  He  should  have  regular  hours  for  scoring,  and  should  go  to  his  work 
in  good  physical  condition — free  from  fatigue  or  illness.  (3)  He  should 
have  a  liking  for  the  work,  so  that  he  will  take  a  specialist's  interest 
in  it.  (4)  He  should  make  a  study  of  educational  measurements  in 
general,  and  a  special  study  of  the  measurement  of  handwriting. 

Because  of  the  chances  for  irregularities  in  scoring  and  in  making 
comparative  studies  of  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
standards  in  quality,  speed,  and  method,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
aid  of  a  central  bureau  as  a  sort  of  "clearing-house,"  where  educational 
measurements  are  studied  and  tested  by  specialists,  and  where  experi- 
mental work  and  tests  of  various  kinds  are  constantly  being  conducted. 
To  meet  such  necessity  the  School  of  Education  of  Indiana  University 
maintains  a  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research.  The  bureau  will  gladly 
aid  in  any  local  study  of  handwriting,  in  testing  scorers,  and  in  making- 
comparative  studies  of  the  handwriting  and  methods  of  different  schools. 
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A   Study    in    Reading    ((iray    Oral    and    Silent 
Reading  'J  csts)   in   Indiana  Cities 


Cecile    W.    White,    formei-ly    Instructor   in    Philosophy   and    Education, 

Indiana  University 


The  report  that  I  am  to  present  must  necessarily  be  brief.  In  the 
few  minutes  that  I  have  I  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  time  and  con- 
ditions under  which  this  study  was  made.  You  already  know  that  we 
used  the  Gray  tests.  I  shall  give  you  a  statement  in  numbers  of  the 
immediate  results  from  the  entire  state,  and  also  by  the  groups  of  cities 
which  we  have  arranged;  we  shall  speak  of  the  number  of  cities  con- 
cerned and  make  a  comparison  of  these  three  groups  of  cities  arranged 
accoi'ding  to  population. 

The  time  will  scarcely  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  results  from 
individual  cities  or  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  significance  of  these 
definite  records  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  reading.  After  I  have 
finished,  Professor  -Judd  can  give  you  this  diagnosis  of  the  individual 
results,  and  Mr.  Gray  is  present  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 
as  to  the  method  of  giving  and  scoi'ing  I'esults. 

You  have  in  your  hands  copies  of  the  material  used  in  the  oral 
tests,  that  is,  the  twelve  standai'dized  paragraphs  arranged  in  definite 
order;  you  have  copies  of  the  material  used  in  the  silent  tests:  the 
record  sheet,  the  sheet  of  instructions,  and  then  the  individual  sheets 
which  the  pupils  use  for  their  reproduction.  You  can  glance  hastily 
over  the  method,  and  from  time  to  time  I  shall  try  to  make  clear  some 
of  the  instructions  recorded  here.  When  the  study  was  planned  and  we 
had  returns  from  the  cities,  more  than  fifty  indicated  their  desire  to 
cooperate  in  giving  the  Grtvy  tests.  Later  when  we  asked  them  to  con- 
firm their  orders  before  sending  out  the  material  that  number  was  re- 
duced to  thirty-five,  and  now  for  this  preliminary  report,  which  is  only 
preliminary,  I  can  report  the  result  from  but  seventeen  cities.  We 
waited  just  as  long  as  we  could,  but  there  are  only  seventeen  cities  which 
could  be  included  at  this  time. 

Originally  the  idea  was  to  test  the  entire  number  of  children  in  the 
various  classes,  but  the  length  of  time  required  to  give  the  individual 
tests  led  us  to  decide  to  permit  a  minimum  number  of  ten  pupils  in  a 
class,  altho  the  superintendent  could  test  as  many  as  he  chose  to  test. 
Thus  the  number  varies  in  the  diflterent  cities;  one  or  two  cities  tested 
their  entire  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes.  Others  tested,  as 
I  said,  the  minimum  number  of  ten. 

The  study  was  made  approximately  in  February;  some  cities  gave 
it  a  few  days  in  February  and  some  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  approximately  it  was  given  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  cities  were  divided  into  groups  according  to  population  so  that  we 
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miftht  make  a  comparison  of  village  and  small  town  schools  with  the 
larger  cities.  Group  1  includes  those  cities  which  have  a  population 
of  from  200  to  2,000;  Group  2  from  2,000  to  10,000,  and  Group  .".,  10,000 
and  above. 

Because  of  the  small  number  that  sent  in  i-eturns,  the  number  of 
cities  in  the  various  groups  is  not  adequate  to  make  definite  statements 
as  to  results,  but  we  can  at  least  indicate  the  general  tendency.  In  the 
second  grade  the  total  number  of  children  concerned  was  500 ;  in  the 
third,  913;  in  the  fourth,  990;  in  the  fifth,  974;  in  the  sixth,  881;  in  the 
seventh,  269;  and  in  the  eighth,  258. 

The  total  number  of  children  concerned,  then,  is  about  4,800.  Be- 
fore continuing  my  discussion  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  superintend- 
ents who  have  cooperated  that  I  think  they  will  be  interested  in  obtain- 
ing the  monograph  recently  published  ("Studies  of  Elementary  School 
Reading  Through  Standardized  Tests"),  containing  Mr.  Gray's  own 
studies  of  elementary  school  reading  thru  standardized  tests,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  derivation  of  the  tests,  their  validity,  their  use,  and 
problems  which  we  legitimately  study;  records  the  results  from  Cleve- 
land in  detail,  and  then  makes  a  comparison  with  cities  included  in 
other  studies,  such  as  St.  Louis  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  publication 
can  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Seven  cities  are  included  in  Group  1;  five  cities  in  Group  2;  and 
only  three  cities,  and  two  or  three  classes  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal 
School  in  Group  3.  In  deciding  to  use  the  Gray  test  we  realized  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr.  Gray,  that  achievement  in  both  oral  and  silent  reading 
must  be  the  basis  of  determining  quality  of  instruction  in  reading. 
Most  of  the  cities  decided  to  give  both  oral  and  silent  tests. 

We  asked  if  possible  that  the  principal  or  the  superintendent  give 
the  test,  and  in  most  cases  that  was  done.  In  one  or  two  cities  where  the 
teachers  themselves  gave  them,  they  worked  under  specific  and  careful 
directions  from  the  principals.  You  notice  there  you  have  the  specific 
directions  for  giving  the  tests,  the  method  of  scoring;  you  notice  the 
type  of  error  that  is  to  be  recorded,  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
errors  is  to  be  summarized  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph. 

Pupils,  according  to  instructions,  were  permitted  to  read;  if  they 
were  in  a  class  below  the  fifth  grade  they  began  with  Paragraph  1,  if 
in  the  fifth  grade  or  above,  they  began  with  Paragraph  4.  In  either  case 
they  continued  to  read  until  they  had  made  a  total  of  seven  erroi\s  or 
more  in  each  of  two  paragraphs. 

A  system  of  scoring  was  used,  based  on  a  combination  of  the  time 
and  the  errors,  which  permits  a  representation  of  the  score  numerically. 
You  notice  that  Mr.  Gray  has  indicated  on  the  score  sheet  the  method  of 
scoring.  The  quality,  as  far  as  expression  and  emotional  appreciation 
are  concerned,  is  not  recorded  specifically;  that  is,  of  course,  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate;  but  experimentation  has  shown  that  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  correlation  between  expression  and  oral  ability  as  represented 
by  the  Gray  score. 

The  scores  for  the  sixteen  cities  are  best  presented  by  the  tables 
that  accompany  this  discussion.  You  will  have  no  difiiculty  in  exam- 
ining the  individiial  scores  of  the  fifteen  cities  presented  in  Table  I  and 
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in  seeing  how  the  various  groups  presented  in  Table  II  compare  with 
each  other,  with  the  state  median,  and  also  in  each  case  with  Mr.  Gray's 
standard,  which  he  derived  from  testing  2,654  pupils  in  three  or  four 
states.  In  these  two  tables  eveiything  is  definitely  indicated,  the  hum- 
ber  of  children  in  each  city,  grade,  or  gi'oup,  and  the  score  made  by  each. 
The  average  oral  reading  scores  for  Indiana  are  compared  with  the 
average  scores  which  were  secured  in  a  number  of  other  investigations 
in  Table  III.  The  investigations  have  been  listed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  given  dui'ing  the  school  year.  On  the  whole,  Indiana  does 
not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  results  from  Northern  Illinois.  It 
parallels;  it  very  closely  reaches  it  in  grade  three,  and  there  almost 
touches  again  in  grade  six,  and  then  drops  a  trifle  below  it  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth.  On  the  other  hand.  Grand  Rapids,  where  the  tests  were 
given  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  school  year  as  in  Indiana,  secured 
distinctly  superior  results.  Of  course,  we  are  below  the  Gray  standard, 
varying  from  8  to  1)  points  all  the  way  along.      St.   Louis  stands  very 


TABLE  III 
Average  Oral  Reading  Scores 


Cities 

Datk 
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HADE 
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23  Illinois  Schools 

Scptenibor,  1914 

;)ctober,  IDKi 

Kebriuiry,  1017    
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20 
2.S 
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44 
4<S 
47 
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Indianu 

42  8 
48 

liinc,  1915     

Inn,',  1910 

48 

St.  Louis 

51 

much  above  the  standard,  and  she  does  that  straight  thru  in  both  the 
oral  and  silent  tests,  a  condition  that  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  in  St.  Louis. 

You  will  be  intere.sted  in  making  compai-isons  with  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland.  St.  Louis  excels  straight  thru  the  reading  tests;  in  quality 
she  is  much  superior  to  Cleveland,  while  Cleveland  excels  in  the  rate, 
but  Cleveland  shows  a  great  many  more  inaccuracies  in  every  grade 
but  one,  shov/ing  that  p.n-haps  speed  has  been  emphasized  at  the  expense 
of  accuracy.  St.  Louis,  it  may  be,  could  bring  up  her  record  in  speed, 
but  of  course  that  is  yet  to  be  determined.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say 
that  the  records  apparently  indicate  at  leaot  that  the  instruction  in  St. 
Louis  is  c^uite  effective  at  the  present  time. 

Cleveland  shows  up  better  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper 
ones,  showing,  of  course,  the  thing  which  I  have  just  said:  that  perhaps 
speed  in  the  lower  grades  has  been  emphasized  and  verbal  facility  has 
been  developed  at  the  expense  of  comprehension,  mastery  of  result,  which 
brings  up  the  whole  problem  of  rate  versus  comprehension. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  relative  scores  for  Indi- 
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ana  as  a  whole,  the  cities  as  a  whole,  and  these  different  groups.  You 
see  in  the  first  group  there  are  the  rural  and  town  schools;  in  the  second 
group  cities  up  to  10,000  population,  in  the  third  group  cities  of  10,000 
and  above.  On  the  whole,  the  best  record  made  in  oral  reading  is  that 
of  the  second  group.  The  Gray  Standard  in  the  second  grade  is  43. 
The  average  for  Indiana  is  34,  while  this  second  group  shows  up  with  an 
average  of  38;  you  see,  5  points  below  the  standard.  This  is  a  bit  better 
than  Northern  Illinois,  which  has  but  2S  for  the  second  grade. 

In  the  third  grade  where  the  standard  is  46,  Indiana's  average  is 
40;  our  best  group  has  an  average  of  43.  In  the  fourth  grade  the 
standard  is  47,  Indiana's  average  43;  and  that  of  the  best  group  44.8. 
The  fifth  grade  standard  is  48 ;  our  average  is  44 ;  Group  2  shows  up 
with  an  average  of  47,  practically  standard.  In  the  sixth  grade  the 
standard  is  49,  Indiana  has  46,  and  this  group  47.  The  seventh  grade 
standard  is  47,  Indiana  44,  and  this  particular  group  46.  In  the  eighth 
grade  Indiana  drops  down  to  42  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  48, 
whereas  the  best  group  has  a  record  of  45.  You  see  on  the  whole 
Group  2  is  best  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  grade.  Group  3  is  superior 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  while  the  first  group  is  poorest  straight  thru ; 
that  is,  in  oral  reading. 

The  best  cities,  on  the  whole,  in  oral  reading  are  Cities  14  and  !). 
As  a  close  second  City  8  has  high  records  in  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  but  they  are  a  little  inconsistent;  their  progress  is  ir- 
reg'ular  in  the  lower  grades. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  all  these.  I  should  like  to  speak, 
for  example,  of  City  5  in  the  second  grade;  they  drop  down  to  21,  while 
in  their  fifth  grade,  for  example,  they  go  up  to  50.  Fifty  there,  you  see, 
is  2  points  above  the  average.  There  is  evidently  some  corrective  work 
needed  in  that  second  grade.  City  8  is,  perhaps,  the  median  and  ranks 
next  to  Cities  9  and  14. 

I  shall  have  to  pass  on  rather  quickly  to  silent  reading.  You  have 
there  in  your  hands  the  cards  showing  the  selections.  Tiny  Tad,  the 
Grasshoppers,  and  Ancient  Ships.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  these 
reproduction  sheets  for  the  pupils  and  you  have  your  instruction  sheet 
showing  the  natui'e  of  the  tests  and  the  method  of  scoring.  The  stand- 
ard for  the  silent  reading  tests  was  derived  from  these  same  thirteen 
cities  which  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  total  of  2,654  pupils. 

The  scores  in  the  I'ate  of  silent  reading  are  shown  in  Table  IV  and 
the  cities   are   definitely   indicated   in   the   same  fashion   as  in   Table   I. 

The  Gray  standard  in  the  rate  of  silent  reading  for  the  second 
grade  is  1.5 ;  that  is,  1.5  words  per  second.  Indiana  comes  up  to  the 
standard  with  a  record  of  1.5.  In  the  third  grade  the  standard  is  2.3, 
and  we  have  a  score  of  2.1  which  is  slightly  low,  but  the  best  city,  or 
best  group.  Group  2,  has  a  record  of  2.3  and  so  on  thru.  We  come  a 
bit  closer  to  the  standard  in  the  rate  of  silent  reading  than  we  did  in 
oral  reading.  There  is  a  diiTerence  of  only  from  one  to  two-tenths  words 
per  second  in  all  grades.  Our  record  is  superior  to  that  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Illinois  in  this  case,  but  we  do  not  attain  the  standard  reached 
by  St.  Louis  except  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  there  St.   Louis,  the  In- 
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diana,  and  Northeiii  Illinois  cities  are  all  above  the  standard;  that  is, 
in   the  seventh   .n'rade. 

Table  V  shows  the  comparative  standing;'  of  the  several  u'l'oups 
asain.  You  will  notice  that  Group  1  is  lowest;  Group  2  has  better 
scores.  Group  o,  in  this  case,  has  the  best  record,  altho  in  certain  in- 
stances Group  2  surpasses  it. 

Affain  we  find  that  the  same  statements  could  be  made  about  St. 
Louis's  rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading  as  oral  reading;  again  she  is 
superior  to  Cleveland,  but  the  Indiana  standard  hei'e  is  superior  to  that 
of  Northern  Illinois. 

The  best  records  and  the  poorest  records  here  again  show  the  same 
wide  range  that  appeared  in  the  oral  studies.  There  were  two  overlap- 
ping, particularly  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  vei-y  often 
there  is  a  difference  between  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  or,  in  fact,  the 
seventh  grade  may  be  superior  to  the  eighth  grade;  this  is  especially 
true  in  small  schools.  That  is  rather  interesting  when  in  the  past  we 
have  insisted  that  the  small  schools,  country  and  small  town  schools, 
emphasize  reading  as  one  of  the  three  arts. 

When  it  comes  to  quality  (Tables  VI  and  VII)  we  do  not  have  the 
same  statement.  We  find  that  Group  1  is  superior  in  the  second,  third, 
and  in  the  fifth  grade;  it  drops  down  in  the  other  grades,  and  Group  2, 
then,  is  superior  in  the  upper  grades. 

You  notice  the  difference,  the  unevenness  of  the  results.  Group  1 
has  an  average,  for  example,  of  39.5  in  the  second  grade,  7.5  points 
above  the  standard;  in  the  third  it  is  2  points  below  standard;  and  in 
the  fourth  and  on,  it  is  from  .'1  to  11  jjoints  below  standaixl.  That,  of 
course,  is  decidedly  interesting.  It  does  not  show  continuous  progress 
at  all,  but  rather  decidedly  irregular  progress. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact  in  Group  2.  The  third  grade  is  above 
the  standard  in  speed;  you  have  2.33  as  compared  with  2.30  and  yet  it 
drops  down  to  32  in  quality  as  compared  w^ith  the  standard  of  37.  A 
record  like  that  indicates  definitely  where  the  emphasis  needs  to  be 
placed.  To  be  sure,  a  definite  statement  is  premature  and  unwarranted, 
and  yet  on  the  face  of  it  you  might  say  there  that  you  need  definite 
emphasis  on  quality.  On  the  whole,  in  this  group  in  ciuality,  taking 
all  the  averages  into  consideration,  the  third  and  sixth  grades  seem 
farthest  below  standard  in  quality,  with  averages  of  only  31.7  and 
32.5  when  they  .should  have  37  and  39  respectively.  The  second  and 
fourth  are  next  poorest,  while  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  nearest 
standard.  Examination  of  these  individual  tables  will  show  in  what 
respects  the  individual  cities  are  weakest  and  strongest;  it  shows  also 
whether  there  has  been  overlapping,  or  whether  there  has  been  continu- 
ous progress,  whether  there  is  acceleration  in  one  grade  and  retardation 
in  another.     All  of  that  can  be  clearly  determined. 

Now,  let  me  summarize  briefly  the  best  cities  and  poorest.  City  14 
probably  ranks  highest  in  all  respects.  In  quality  City  11,  for  example, 
is  very  high  in  third,  seventh,  and  eighth ;  it  drops  very  decidedly  in 
grades  four,  five,  and  six.  You  see,  that  indicates  a  definite  situation 
which  could  be  handled.  City  5,  one  of  the  poorest  cities  in  oral  reading 
achievement,  is  very  low  in  second  and  eighth  grade,  and  yet  the  third 
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is  not  so  bad,  and  in  grade  foui-  they  juni})  way  up  to  50,  far  above  the 
average,  and  I  fancy  they  will  have  to  explain  that  to  us.  In  the  sixth 
and  seventh  also  they  have  a  splendid  record.  City  8  has  a  very 
high  rate  in  the  second  grade  in  silent  reading,  and  inferior  quality  in 
the  next  grade.  You  have  exactly  the  opposite  result.  A  further 
study  of  these  records  will  permit  an  explanation  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions which  we  cannot  at  the  present  moment  determine.  Of  course, 
the  inequalities  may  be  due  to  differences  in  emphasis  in  giving  the 
tests.  In  some  of  these  schools  conditions  are  very  different  for  giving 
tests,  and  again  the  differences  may  be  due  to  actual  objective  conditions 
within  the  schools. 
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Suggestions  l^ertainin^  to  the  Training  of 

Feeble-Minded  Boys  in   the 

PubHc  Schools 


Calvin  P.  Stonf:,  Psychologist,  Indiana  Reformatory 


Prison  walls  have  not,  in  themselves,  the  power  of  implanting  in 
delinquent  youth  the  capacity  for  reformation.  This  capacity,  like  the 
capacity  to  be  normal,  is  a  heritage  from  nature,  to  which  little  may  be 
added  and  from  which  little  may  be  taken  away.  And  those  individuals 
who  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  undergo  permanent  reformation  in  a 
correctional  institution  possess  the  qualities  and  power's  of  men  who  do 
not  violate  the  laws  of  person,  property,  and  public  order.  But  those 
who  are  not  so  constituted,  despite  all  efforts  at  reformation,  are  destined 
to  continue  a  life  of  criminal  activity  unless  deprived  of  their  freedom. 

This  view  of  the  reformatory  situation,  altho  enshrouded  with 
murky  darkness,  is  now  quite  generally  accepted  by  men  of  keenest  dis- 
cernment who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
bench,  as  Vv'ell  as  those  employed  in  correctional  institutions;  and,  in 
their  opinion,  the  duty  of  society,  in  respect  to  the  present  and  future 
perpetrators  of  crime,  is  twofold:  (1)  permanent  segregation  or  in- 
carceration of  habitual  criminals  and  those  who,  because  of  physical, 
intellectual,  or  moral  defects,  have  repeatedly  shown  their  incapacity 
for  functioning  normally  in  society;  and  (2)  the  discovery  at  an  early 
age,  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  and  industrial  training,  all  high  grade 
defectives  and  so-called  normal  boys  in  whom  normality  is  usually 
more  apparent  than  real,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  follow  the  regular 
routine  of  school  work  as  it  now  exists. 

Obviously,  the  first  phase  of  this  problem  is  one  to  be  solved  by  the 
alienists,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  penal  institutions;  but  the 
second  is  one  in  which  the  public  school  must  play  a  prominent  role,  for 
to  it  is  entrusted  the  work  of  fitting  youth  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
service.  And  since  the  defective  mind,  undisciplined  and  void  of  in- 
dustrial training,  is  the  fertile  soil  from  which  a  harvest  of  delinquents 
is  reaped  each  year,  it  is  imperative  that  superintendents  and  principals 
of  school  systems  over  the  state  of  Indiana  concert  their  efforts  in 
initiating  and  perpetuating  a  reform  movement  for  the  training  of 
defectives  which  will  make  useful,  or  at  least  self-supporting,  citizens 
of  a  great  number  of  our  young  men  who  otherwise  would  land  in  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

To  further  the  work  of  making  this  reform  movement  general  thru- 
out  the  state,  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Indiana  Refoi'matory  de- 
sires to  offer  its  service.  The  institution  will  gladly  cooperate  with 
city  superintendents  or  departments  of  education  in  universities  and 
normal   schools   of   the    state   by   placing   in   their   hands,    in    so    far   as 
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it  is  practicable,  results  of  research  work.  During  the  past  four  years 
this  laboratory  has  developed  a  technique  of  procedure  by  means  of 
which  valuable  data  concerning  delinquent  men  are  being  gathered. 
These  data  ai'e  not  only  of  practical  value  in  handling  men  within  the 
institution,  but  are  also  of  value  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  problems  of  mental  hygiene,  pau- 
perism, and  crime.  No  doubt,  psychographs  from  our  files  will  be  of 
value  to  superintendents  desiring  to  familiarize  themselves  with  typical 
cases  of  delinquency. 

As  certain  charts  now  on  exhibition  are  intended  to  show,  the  in- 
telligence level  of  our  reformatory  is  much  lower  than  most  people  are 
willing  to  believe.  Standardized  tests  show  that  the  average  mental 
age  based  on  results  of  some  two  thousand  cases  is  less  than  twelve 
years — that  is  to  say,  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  men  committed  to  the 
Indiana  Reformatory  are  so  defective  in  general  intelligence  that  they 
fall  within  the  moron  and  border-line  groups. 

Of  the  entire  inmate  body,  there  is  a  group  of  men,  relatively  small 
in  number — probably  less  ^han  fifteen  per  cent — who  not  only  have  had 
excellent  environmental  advantages,  but  also  have  manifested  from  the 
earliest  age  the  capacity  for  developing  into  capable,  honorable,  and 
law-abiding  citizens;  but  who,  because  of  some  peculiar  twist  of  circum- 
stances or  from  defects  of  mind  or  body  so  subtle  and  recondite  as  to  be 
indiscernible  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  alienist,  have  failed  to  meet 
their  obligations  to  society.  And  there  is  a  second  group,  large  in  num- 
ber, consisting  of  individuals  born  short  of  the  potential  qualities  which 
make  for  normality;  men  in  whom,  because  of  this  shortage  at  birth, 
there  is  lacking  that  impulse  from  within  which  initiates  in  its  season 
the  natural  unfolding  of  instincts  in  such  relation  as  to  give  poise  and 
balance  to  their  reactions  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  forces  of  their 
environment  which  are  intended  to  fit  them  for  useful  lives  in  society. 

To  this  group  I  especially  desire  to  call  attention  in  this  .short  paper, 
for  it  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  of  the  correctional  institution. 

A  clinical  examination  of  the  men  of  this  group  lays  bare  grave 
deficiencies  in  mental  and  physical  development  and  warrants  the  con- 
clusion, ofttimes  stated  heretofore  by  psychologists,  criminologists,  and 
alienists,  that  they  are  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  dwarfs, 
predestined  by  nature  to  bear  thrviout  life  the  stigma  of  degeneracy. 
The  entire  life  of  some  of  these  men  is  a  continuous  revelation  of  the 
lack  of  practical  judgment,  common  sense,  and  ability  to  avoid  errors 
and  surmount  the  difficulties  of  daily  life.  In  the  realm  of  emotion, 
dwarfism  is  revealed  by  the  lack  of  altruism  and  regard  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others.  Defects  in  the  volitional  sphere  are  mani- 
fested by  the  inability  to  control  impulses;  not  alone  to  restrain  im- 
pulses prompting  actions  inimical  to  self  and  others,  but  also  to  guide 
and  direct  impulses  toward  the  performance  of  acts  of  positive  value. 
Thus,  in  this  group  are  found  men  who  are  ignorant  and  cannot  learn 
what  is  right,  men  who  have  no  desire  to  do  what  society  says  is  right, 
and  lastly  men  who  are  unable  to  execute  that  which  they  not  only 
know  is  right  but  ardently  wish  to  accomplish. 

The  following  psychograph  is  typical  of  one  devoid  of  intelligence; 
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and,  if  time  permitted,  cases  typical  of  deficiency  in  the  realm  of  emo- 
tion and  volition  could  be  cited. 

The  boy  in  question  is  of  German  parentage,  and  at  the  time  he 
entered  the  institution  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  One  morning  in 
September  while  going  to  work,  with  a  dinner  pail  on  his  arm,  he  was 
stopped  by  two  boys,  who  asked  him  to  join  them  in  a  tramp  over  the 
country.  They  offered  to  finance  the  excursion  and  quickly  overruled 
his  first  objections  to  leaving  his  job.  They  started  at  once  and  after 
riding  several  miles  on  a  freight  train  were  kicked  off  by  a  brakeman, 
near  PljTnouth,  Ind.  In  order  to  add  to  their  meager  supply  of  money, 
they  worked  a  day  or  two  for  a  farmei-,  picking  pickles,  and  then  re- 
sumed their  tramp,  this  time  "hitting  the  ties".  After  walking  a  few 
miles  they  came  upon  a  handcar  standing  beside  the  track.  One  boy 
suggested  that  they  set  it  on  the  rails  and  drive  it  to  the  nearest  town. 
The  others  agreed,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  off.  Presently  they 
approached  a  signal  tower,  where  a  detective  who  saw  them  coming 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  stop  them.  Anticipating  his  action,  they 
slowed  down  the  car  and  got  off.  As  the  oflicer  approached,  the  older 
and  brighter  boys  ran  into  a  cornfield,  but  the  subject  did  not  have 
even  sufficient  initiative  to  follow.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  court. 
The  judge,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  him,  sentenced  him  to  the 
Indiana  Reformatory. 

This  boy  attended  a  Lutheran  parochial  school  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen,  spending  two  years  in  each  grade  and  receiving 
promotions  without  actually  doing  the  work.  He  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  and,  what  is  more,  without  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  he 
will  never  be  able  to  do  so. 

He  has  almost  no  stock  of  information.  He  does  not  know  the 
name  of  our  President,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  the  largest 
city  in  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  or  what  state  is  east  or  west  of  Indiana.  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  such  men  as  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, or  George  Washington,  and  has  never  heard  of  Panama,  the 
Kaiser,  or  Arizona.  He  can  with  a  little  help  count  from  one  to  one 
hundred,  and  recognizes  numbers  up  to  forty.  He  can  write  his  own 
name  and  is  able  to  spell  his  surname  orally  but  not  his  Christian  name. 
He  cannot  write  the  name  of  any  member  of  his  family. 

According  to  the  Binet  scale,  his  mental  age  is  eight  years.  He 
passed  all  tests  for  seven-year-olds  and  sufficient  other  tests  to  give  him 
an  additional  year.  His  auditory  memory  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
nonnal  seven-year-old  boy.  He  repeated  six  digits  but  failed  on 
seven  and  was  unable  to  repeat  a  sentence  of  twenty-two  syllables.  He 
cannot  name  the  days  of  the  week,  does  not  know  the  present  day  of 
the  month,  and  does  not  even  know  the  month  in  which  he  left  home. 
In  three  minutes  he  was  able  to  give  only  thirty  words,  altho  a  normal 
ten-year-old  child  can  give  sixty  or  more.  He  was  unable  to  make  a 
sentence  in  which  the  words  "Louisville,  river,  money"  were  used.  He 
did  not  detect  gross  absurdities  in  statements  given  him,  and  failed  to 
comprehend  easy  problems  pertaining  to  conduct.  When  asked  to  draw 
a  diamond  that  was  placed  before  him  he  succeeded  only  when  the  point 
was  toward  him,  and  failed  in  seven  attempts  when  the  large  angle  was 
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toward  him.  He  recog-nizes  pieces  of  money,  but  is  unable  to  combine 
them  to  get  a  sum.  In  evaluating  several  coins  amounting  to  forty- 
eight  cents  in  all,  the  coins  being  a  quarter,  four  nickels,  and  three  pen- 
nies, he  failed  utterly.  Having  given  him  twenty-four  cents,  four 
nickels  and  four  pennies,  as  his  change,  I  submitted  the  following  prob- 
lem: "I  am  going  to  buy  from  you  five  cents'  worth  of  candy,  a  nickel's 
worth  of  peanuts,  and  a  nickel's  worth  of  rolls.  I  will  give  you  a  quar- 
ter. From  your  change  box  return  the  change  that  I  should  receive." 
His  answer  to  the  problem  was:  "You  don't  get  no  change."  A  second 
problem  was  given  him  in  which  I  bought  a  dime's  worth  of  goods  and 
gave  him  a  quarter.     He  returned  ten  cents  as  my  change. 

Form  board  tests  revealed  poor  perception  of  size  and  volume,  and 
likewise  poor  motor  coordination.  He  was  unable  in  the  three  trials 
given  him  to  work  out  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  by  means  of  which 
he  could  reduce  the  time  and  errors.  On  the  Healy  instruction  box  he 
followed  the  first  four  steps  toward  opening  the  box,  but  failed  on  all 
succeeding  steps.  After  the  second  and  third  demonstrations  he  merely 
repeated  his  procedure  after  the  first  demonstration;  no  improvement 
whatever  was  noticed.  Subsequently,  the  fourth  demonstration  was 
given,  after  which  he  did  successfully  five  steps  but  failed  to  do  the 
remaining  two  steps  which  would  have  brought  success  in  opening  the 
box. 

This  subject  is  a  low  grade  moron,  and  because  of  his  lack  of  in- 
telligence was  unable  to  do  any  of  the  work  given  him  in  the  school 
which  he  was  by  law  compelled  to  attend.  His  case  is  typical  of  a  great 
number  of  boys  now  confined  in  our  institution.  Notwithstanding  grave 
deficiencies  of  mind,  when  they  were  of  school  age  our  public  schools 
treated  them  as  normal  children  and  attempted  to  make  them  master 
a  regime  of  mental  activity  which  they  were  incapable  of  mastering  and 
which  their  after-life  has  seldom  given  them  an  opportunity  to  use. 
Teachers,  inspired  with  the  ideal  of  maintaining  the  class  as  a  unit 
rather  than  considering  them  as  individuals,  formed  a  habit  of  nagging 
and  scolding,  which  created  in  the  minds  of  the  dullards  a  dislike  for 
school  work,  and  caused  them  to  associate  everything  that  is  bad  with 
the  teacher  and  her  school.  The  result  of  this  is  truancy  and  incor- 
rigibility on  the  pupil's  part.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  truancy  and 
incorrigibility  usually  begin  when  the  defective  is  approaching  the  limits 
of  his  capacity  to  do  school  work.  Idleness  resulting  from  truancy  is 
ofttimes  followed  by  petty  thievery  and  misdemeanors.  These  misde- 
meanors serve  as  a  hardening  or  seasoning  process,  which,  in  connection 
with  recklessness  at  puberty  and  during  the  period  of  adole.scence, 
starts  these  young  boys  out  on  a  criminal  career  that  may  not  be 
checked  even  inside  the  walls  of  a  reformatory.  It  is  clear  to  see  that 
the  schools  must  make  more  adequate  provisions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  subnormal  children.  Since  they  must  of  necessity  be  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  our  industrial  system,  it  must  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  or  engage  in  a  form  of  labor  suited 
to  their  physical  strength  and  mentality  which  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  forming  habits  of  industry  and  of  preparing  them  for  mak- 
ing their  living  after  they  have  left  school.     Let  the  school  require  them 
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to  work  with  their  hands,  all  day  if  necessary,  giving  them  when  occa- 
sion arises  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

The  hope  of  the  reformatory  lies  in  the  belief  that  there  is  in  every 
man  the  capacity  for  developing  what  Professor  Veblen  calls  "a  sense 
of  the  mei-it  of  serviceability  or  efficiency  and  of  the  demerit  of  futility, 
waste,  or  incapacity". 

This  is  virtually  an  ideal  of  workmanship  by  virtue  of  which  one 
does  his  share  of  the  world's  work  in  the  best  manner  that  it  can  be 
done  regardless  of  the  selfish  interests  prompting  him  to  leave  it  un- 
done. This  ideal  is  a  perpetual  motive  which  goads  the  individual  on 
thru  those  periods  of  depression  and  dissatisfaction  which  come  to 
everyone,  in  which  he  has  a  desire  to  throw  up  his  job.  The  rudiments 
of  this  ideal  are  founded  in  the  instinctive  love  for  praise  and  avoidance 
of  dispraise  of  others,  and  are  possessed  by  every  boy.  The  normal 
boy  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  this  ideal  in  his  daily  school  work 
becau.se  that  work  is  so  adjusted  as  to  difficulty  that  he  can  master  it 
and  view  the  finished  product  with  satisfaction;  but  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  feeble-minded  boy.  He  is  not  able  to  master  the  work;  hence  he 
never  feels  that  glow  of  pride  which  comes  from  putting  his  efficiency 
in  evidence,  and  he  loses  the  praise  from  others  which  is  given  in  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  work.  As  a  result,  the.se  basic  instincts,  which, 
when  properly  directed,  develop  into  an  ideal  of  workmanship,  become 
perverted.  This  is  what  has  occurred  in  a  great  number  of  men  in  our 
institution.  Those  who  engage  in  the  various  forms  of  skilled  and 
manual  laboi-  are  not  motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  proficiency 
in  their  line,  to  satisfy  their  employer,  or  to  render  a  real  service.  In- 
stead, their  chief  source  of  emulation  is  habits  of  "conspicuous  waste" 
or  "conspicuous  consumption"  of  their  earnings.  Lavishness  in  dress, 
prodigality  in  wasting  their  money  on  worthless  associates,  and  a  total 
disregard  for  the  future  become  to  them  a  source  of  esteem.  Obviously, 
such  habits  are  antithetic  to  the  ideal  of  workmanship,  and  in  time 
cause  it  to  sink  into  the  background  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  motive 
prompting  the  individual  to  do  his  work  well.  As  a  result  he  loses  his 
position;  but  notwithstanding  loss  of  position  and  loss  of  income,  his 
habits  of  living  do  not  change  and  his  desire  to  continue  a  life  of  "con- 
spicuous waste"  and  "conspicuous  consumption"  of  money  soon  exhaust 
his  savings  and  drive  him  toward  a  life  of  crime,  in  which  he  resorts 
to  predatory  methods  of  seizure  and  pillage. 

Most  of  these  boys  can  never  be  self-supporting  in  the  sense  that 
normal  boys  are  self-supporting.  The  feeble-minded  must  always  be 
considered  dependent;  yet,  if  they  are  taught  to  work  diligently  and 
persistently  at  a  kind  of  labor  suited  to  their  strength  of  body  and 
mentality,  friends  or  relatives  need  do  little  more  than  furnish  them  a 
protected  environment,  a  thing  which  can  be  done  in  the  majority  of 
cases  without  great  cost  to  anyone.  Everyone  knows  of  feeble-minded 
boys  or  girls  in  his  community  who  are  doing  this  very  thing,  and  are 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  those  about  them.  In  a  great  number  of 
farm  districts  boys  and  girls  of  this  type  are  to  be  found.  From  early 
childhood   they  have  been  led  to  form  habits  of  industry.     They  know 
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nothing-  but  work;  they  have  learned  to  enjoy  it,  and  as  skill  has  come 
thru  long-  tiaining  they  look  -with  pride  upon  their  achievements. 

In  closing  I  should  say  by  -way  of  summary  that  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  public  schools  relative  to  the  feeble-minded  boys  is,  first,  to  dis- 
cover them  at  the  earliest  age  possible;  secondly,  to  give  them  a  kind  of 
work  that  is  suited  to  their  mental  capacity  in  the  hope  that,  thru  con- 
tinuous application,  in  each  individual  there  -will  be  developed  an  ideal 
of  workmanship  that  will  make  him  see  that  efficiency  and  serviceability 
alone  are  meritorious  and  that  inefficiency  and  waste  are  futile;  and, 
lastly,  to  give  whatever  assistance  it  can  in  placing  these  children  in  a 
protected  environment  which  will  be  as  free  as  possible  from  degrading 
influences  tending  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  law. 
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The  purpose  of  this  conference,  as  it  has  been  expressed  and  talked 
over  from  time  to  time  by  those  of  us  \\ho  have  been  connected  with  the 
work  from  the  start,  has  been  to  hear  reports  of  the  studies  made  by 
the  school  people  of  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  here  at  the 
University,  and  to  bring  to  the  conference  each  year  one  or  more  men 
actively  engaged  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  and  the  school  people  of  the  state  during  the  year,  men  who 
could  give  us  new  ideas  in  regard  to  method  and  helpful  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  studies  which  we  were  trying  to  make,  and  who  would 
inspire  us  to  greater  endeavor  in  the  study  of  the  educational  problems 
we  had  undertaken  to  solve.  It  has,  in  the  third  place,  been  the  purpose 
to  make  the  conference  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  all  scientific  work 
done  on  educational  problems  by  the  school  men  of  the  state  during  the 
year.  We  have  felt  that  a  part  of  the  time  at  each  conference  should 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  results  and  methods  employed  in  all  types 
of  educational  research  carried  on  in  the  state  during  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  University  in  establishing  and  maintaining  this 
conference  and  a  Bureau  for  Cooperative  Study  of  Educational  Problems 
has  been  at  various  times  expressed  in  some  such  ways  as  these:  We 
wanted  to  try  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  educational 
science  by  helping  the  school  men  of  the  state  make  some  of  the  studies 
needed  to  put  our  work  on  a  more  efficient  and  economical  basis.  We 
hoped  also  to  stimulate  by  this  means  the  scientific  study  of  educational 
problems  thruout  the  state. 

There  is  a  difference  between  having  an  experiment  made  in  the 
University  laboratory  by  so-called  scientific  experts,  who  know  little  oi- 
nothing  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent work,  and  making  a  cooperative  study  such  as  we  are  trying  to  make 
by  having  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  actual  school  work  do  all  they 
can  in  cooperation  with  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  are  making  a 
special  study  of  the  methods  involved.  It  is  believed  that  if  some  of  our 
many  difficult  problems  were  worked  at  cooperatively  and  if  those  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  practical  phases  of  school  work  could  take  a  more 
prominent  part  in  making  these  studies,  better  trained  educational  work- 
ers would  be  produced  for  the  state.  Furthermore,  our  methods  and  re- 
sults would  be  constantly  checked  up  by  those  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
their  practical  value.  It  has  also  been  the  purpose  to  render  actual  aid 
to  the  school  people  of  the  state  in  making  these  studies  by  doing  at  the 
University  the  things  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  different  school 
officers,  or  the  cities  that  wanted  to  make  such  studies. 

Some  or  all  of  these  results  have  been  achieved  to  an  encouraging 
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degree.  Four  years  ago  little  or  no  scientific  work  was  attempted  by  the 
school  men  of  the  state.  This  year  thirty-five  cities  have  cooperated  in 
the  studies  made  by  the  Bureau,  many  more  than  ever  before.  More 
lines  of  work  have  been  undertaken  than  during  any  previous  year,  and  I 
think  much  better  work  has  been  done  than  at  any  time  previously. 

One  thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  during  the  last  two  or  three  con- 
fei'ences  is  the  need  of  more  criticism  of  our  methods,  procedure,  and 
results.  We  need  to  criticize  them  more  closely  than  we  have  done.  Othei-- 
wise,  we  will  make  ourselves  believe  that  we  have  something  when  we 
haven't  anything  which  works.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  state  this 
year  independently  of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research.  Many  cities, 
teachers,  and  superintendents  have  been  studying  some  of  their  own  prob- 
lems this  year  by  methods  discussed  and  worked  out  "here  in  previous 
conferences.  Many  of  our  superintendents  and  principals  and  teachers 
have  also  gotten  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  University  here,  or  to  Chi- 
cago, or  Columbia,  or  Wisconsin,  for  a  summer  term  or  year  to  get  a 
problem  which  they  could  work  out  in  their  own  school  system  the  next 
year,  and  so  improve  themselves  by  making  an  actual  contribution  to 
the  science  of  education. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  informed  with  regard  to  all  that  has  been 
done  in  these  ways  during  the  year.  There  are  in  the  state  that  I  know 
of  at  the  present  time  fifteen  men  and  women  engaged  in  public  school 
work  who  are  working  out  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  an  A.M.  or 
Ph.D.  degree  some  practical  problem  in  education.  There  are  twice  this 
number  working  on  similar  problems  in  the  University  here,  men  and 
women  who  intend  to  take  up  educational  work  as  a  profession  in  Indi- 
ana. We  lose  these  men  almost  as  rapidly  as  we  produce  them,  be  it 
said  to  our  shame,  because  we  let  other  states  take  them  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  trained.  But  some  of  them  will  come  back  and  work  right  here 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Stone,  one  of  our  own  graduates,  has  been  making,  during  this 
year,  a  very  interesting  study  in  clinical  psychology  and  certain  educa- 
tional problems  met  with  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  in  JeflFersonville. 
This  is  a  line  of  work  that  should  be  very  highly  commended.  There  are 
many  problems  in  this  field  that  need  to  be  worked  out.  We  also  have 
a  group  of  problems  presented  by  our  charitable  institutions  and  our 
state  charity  workers  and  by  our  reformatories,  our  so-called  state  insti- 
tutions. The  work  of  these  state  institutions  presents  a  number  of 
important  educational  problems  that  should  be  attacked  by  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  and  solved.  The  University  should  not  only  lead 
in  their  solution,  but  train  men  and  women  for  each  of  these  important 
lines  of  work.     It  is  a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  state. 

But  besides  these  types  of  special  research  the  following  specific 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  state  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research  here  at  the  University :  At 
Richmond  they  have  made  a  study  of  writing,  one  term  apart,  using  the 
Ayres  scale.  At  Madison  they  gave  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  to 
all  pupils  in  the  grades  between  the  fifth  and  eighth,  and  will  repeat 
these  tests  after  systematic  drill  has  been  carried  on.  At  Franklin  they 
gave  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  and  made  a  rather  careful  and  unique 
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study  of  the  mistake.':  with  a  view  of  finding'  out  how  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation, revealed  by  the  measurements  of  achievement  which  they  applied. 
At  Frankfort  an  important  and  comprehensive  prof^ram  of  study  has 
been  carried  on.  All  the  teachers  took  some  part,  either  in  a  proji,ram  of 
professional  study  or  in  the  industi'ial  sui-vey,  or  in  seme  particular  line 
of  research  adapted  to  small  groups  of  teachers.  To  make  this  work  all 
the  more  effective  teachers  and  superintendent  would  meet  together  and 
discuss  the  results  obtained  and  the  methods  used,  trying  to  make  actual 
application  of  the  facts  which  they  found,  and  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  investigation  they  were  using.  For  example,  .')00  children 
were  tested  by  the  Binet-Simon  scale.  The  Courtis  tests  were  given  in 
the  eighth  grade  ^and  Stone's  test  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  health  condi- 
tions and  physical  defects  of  the  school  children  were  studied  by  one 
group  of  teachers  and  the  entire  results  and  their  applications  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers.  Ayres  spelling  tes-ts  were  given  by 
another  group  of  teachers,  and  the  results  of  the  different  grades  and  in 
different  buildings  studied  and  compared.  Writing  and  Gray's  reading- 
tests  were  given,  I  think,  in  all  the  buildings.  A  careful  study  of  the 
industries  of  the  community  was  made  according  to  a  definite  schedule. 
An  age  and  grade  table  was  worked  out  for  the  entire  city  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  part  of  the  school  year,  the  causes  and  per  cent  of 
retardation  determined.  The  results  of  the  school  enumeration  for  a 
period  of  years  preceding  wei-e  also  collected  and  studied. 

Now,  as  I  stated  when  I  began,  one  of  the  ideas  that  we  have  had 
in  mind  in  conducting  these  conferences  is  to  make  the  conference  here 
a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  discussion  of  results  obtained  not  only 
by  the  Bureau,  but  for  any  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  school  people 
in  the  state  during  the  year.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  for  reports  on  this 
work  at  this  time.  Mr.  Webb,  for  example,  has  been  making  a  special 
study  at  Franklin  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  him  to  tell  us  what  he  has 
done  and  the  results  he  has  obtained. 

Mr.  Webb:  I  am  not  pi-epared  to  make  a  formal  report  at  this 
time,  but  I  might  make  this  distinction  between  the  Woody  test  and  the 
Courtis  test:  The  range  of  difficulty  in  the  different  problems  given  in 
the  Woody  tests  is  much  wider  than  it  is  in  the  Courtis  tests.  The 
uniformity  of  difficulty  is  about  the  same,  as  I  have  found  in  applying 
the  two  tests.  For  this  reason  the  children  in  the  third  grade,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  compared  with  the  children  in  the  eighth  grade  very  well, 
and  one  of  the  advantages  that  I  have  found  in  applying  these  tests  if 
to  awaken  the  teachers  of  the  eighth  grade  to  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  have  daily  drill  on  the  fundamental  processes. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  assume  that  all  the 
drill  work  should  be  done  back  in  the  fourth  grade  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  drill  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  when  I  found  children  in  the  third 
grade  solving  more  problems  correctly  than  I  found  true  for  some  of  the 
children  in  the  eighth  grade,  it  wasn't  much  trouble  to  awaken  that 
teacher  to  the  importance  of  drill  work  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Tne  5A  grade  solved  79  of  the  88  problems  given  in  the  Woody  tests 
correctly.     There  were  only  3  other  divisions  out  of  the  11  rooms  which 
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took  the  test  who  equaled  this  record.  The  problems  were  distributed 
about  equally  among-  the  four  fundamental  processes:  subtraction,  addi- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division. 

Another  thing  that  I  found  to  my  surprise  in  applying  the  Woody 
test  was  that  some  of  the  simple  problems  were  missed  by  children  in 
almost  every  grade.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fraction  1/3  plus  1/3.  Many 
children  gave  the  result  as  2/6.  They  simply  added  the  numerators  and 
the  denominators.  I  found  errors  in  their  conception  of  what  it  meant 
to  add  fractions,  and,  not  only  that,  but  a  number  of  other  things  were 
revealed  by  those  simple  problems.  They  were  so  simple  that  they  were 
difficult,  and  they  revealed  their  ignorance  of  method.  I  took  time  to 
give  the  gleanings  that  I  got  from  grading  those  papers  and  distributed 
those  thruout  the  school. 

There  is  one  other  test  that  I  put  on.  It  wasn't  an  arithmetic  test, 
but  I  found  it  revealed  some  facts  that  were  decidedly  worth  while.  It 
was  Hartwell  geography  test,  involving  the  location  of  places.  There 
were  80  cities  in  that  test.  I  found  that  children  in  the  eighth  grade 
couldn't  locate  more  than  4  or  5  out  of  the  entire  list,  and  most  of  them 
were  capitals  of  states  of  the  Union.  I  found  that  on  an  average  the 
children  from  the  fifth  grade  up  could  locate  only  30  of  the  80  on  the 
average,  and  that  was  a  revelation  decidedly  worth  while.  I  am  sorry 
I  haven't  time  to  tell  more  of  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Book:  What  was  your  idea,  Mr.  Webb,  in  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  character  of  the  mistakes  you  found  in  the  returns  from 
your  test? 

Mr.  Webb:  I  found  that  many  tim.es  children  are  making  mistakes 
because  of  ignorance  of  methods.  I  found  that  a  teacher  must  do  as  Dr. 
Judd  said  yesterday,  i.e.  make  a  study  of  the  individual's  need,  find 
where  the  squeak  is,  and  put  the  oil  there. 

Many  times  pupils  know  better  than  they  execute,  but  often  they 
make  mistakes  because  they  don't  know  how  to  proceed.  It  may  be  from 
careless  habits,  but  almost  always  it  is  from  the  fact  that  they  don't 
know  any  better.  Those  careless  habits  may  be  in  their  morals,  as  well 
as  in  their  ideas  of  the  principles  that  are  being  applied  in  the  solving  of 
problems.  If  we  can  find  out  where  the  difficulty  is,  it  is  little  trouble 
to  straighten  things  out,  but  many  times  teachers  will  i)ass  over  those 
difficulties  and  never  find  them  out  because  of  mass  teaching  in  place  of 
individual  instruction. 

If  you  can  get  the  data  before  you  of  500  or  600  pupils,  as  I  have 
done,  and  go  thru  their  work  and  find  where  their  difficulty  lies,  it  isn't 
very  much  trouble  to  save  time  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  different  grades 
of  the  schools.  But  unless  you  find  this  out  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be 
wasted,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  spent  in  mass  teaching  which 
is  useless  because  the  pupils  are  groping  in  the  dark  and  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing  or  where  they  are  going. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon:  I  wonder  whether  the  geography  test  is  an  indi- 
cation of  efficient  knowledge  about  geography. 
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Mr.  Smith:  I  should  think  it  could  be,  altho  locational  j>eojjra|)hy 
is  a  very  small  part  of  geography  work. 

Mr.  Webb:  There  is  an  amount  of  general  information  which 
every  child  should  have;  they  should  know  w'here  Chicago  is. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  :  Probably,  but  Montana  wouldn't  be  of  any  im- 
portance to  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Wkbb:  No,  but  they  should  know  where  Louisville,  Indianapo- 
lis, and  Chicago  ai'e,  and  children  generally  should  know  where  Chi- 
cago is. 

Mr.  Fagan:  I  have  one  question  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Webb.  He 
speaks  against  mass  teaching,  and  emphasizes  individual  instruction.  We 
will  all  agree,  but  I  am  wondering  whether  he  knows  of  any  school  where 
the  children  are  taught  in  arithmetic  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
what  is  given  and  what  is  to  be  found,  and  where  they  are  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  process  to  be  used.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  serious 
trouble  with  most  of  our  teaching  in  arithmetic.  Our  children  do  not 
know  what  is  given,  they  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  found,  they  do  not 
know  the  process,  and  they  have  to  be  taught  along  these  lines  if  we  are 
going  to  get  valuable  results. 

Mr.  Webb:  I  might  answer  by  saying  that  I  have  done  just  this 
thing.  I  have  even  gone  farther  and  had  them  conclude  what  the  result 
was.  Such  an  outline  as  you  spoke  of  has  been  given  to  every  teacher  in 
the  Franklin  schools. 

Mr.  Book:  That  is  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  bi'ing  out.  It  is  one 
thing,  a  very  important  thing,  to  measure  your  achievement,  to  find  out 
by  the  application  of  a  reliable  scale  that  we  have  or  have  not  made 
the  progress  we  think  we  should  be  making.  It  is  an  additional  thing 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is  about  and  how  to  remedy  it.  I  wanted 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  Professor  Judd  made  here  this  morning  in 
(onnection  with  reading  when  he  made  a  plea  for  diagnosing  the  case. 
We  must  find  ovit  how  that  particular  subject  is  learned,  and  what  the 
specific  difficulties  are  which  confront  the  learner  at  different  stages  of 
the  learning.     We  must  determine  how  to  meet  them  successfully. 

A  number  of  other  studies  have  been  made.  Will  you  state,  Mr. 
Giles,  very  briefly,  what  you  have  done  at  Richmond  in  addition  to  the 
work  you  did  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau? 

Mr.  Giles:  One  of  the  investigations  we  carried  on  dui-ing  the 
year  was  a  study  of  the  kindergarten  instruction  in  Richmond;  how  it 
compared  with  that  given  in  other  cities,  or  squared  with  the  modei-n 
theory  of  kindergarten  teaching.  We  also  wanted  to  know  how  we  were 
connecting  up  the  kindergarten  instruction  with  the  first  gi-ade  work, 
whether  or  not  we  were  bridging  that  gap  properly.  So  we  asked  Dr. 
Judd  to  send  us  someone  to  do  this  work.  He  sent  Miss  Temple  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  make  a  survey  of  our  kindergarten  work.  She 
spent  two  weeks  in  Richmond.  I  haven't  time  and  it  isn't  the  purpose 
here,  of  course,  to  tell  you  about  the  results  of  that  survey.  The  report 
has  just  been  received  and  we  are  going  over  it.     We  find  it  very  valu- 
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able  for  us,  not  only  for  the  kinderf>arten,  but  for  the  primary  teacher 
as  well,  and  we  hope  to  get  a  constructive  program  out  of  that  report. 
The  report  will  be  published  by  the  Univei-sity  of  Chicago  and  will  be 
available  at  a  later  date.  If  you  have  any  kindergarten  work  in  your 
school  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  it. 

Another  investigation  we  made  was  on  the  handwriting  situation 
in  the  Richmond  schools,  which  we  undertook  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
view.  We  have  employed  this  year  for  part-time  work  a  supervisor  of 
writing.  We  were  anxious  to  find  whether  it  would  pay  to  do  this  thing, 
whether  the  money  that  we  are  spending  for  a  writing  supervisor  vvas 
well  spent.  So  early  in  the  fall  semester  we  measured  up  the  handwriting 
with  the  Ayres  scale.  It  doesn't  take  very  long,  as  you  know,  and  I  col- 
lected the  papers  gotten  under  uniform  conditions  from  the  teachers 
themselves  who  scored  the  speed  of  the  writing.  I  had  previously  placed 
a  code  letter  indicating  the  building  and  the  grade  on  each  one  of  the 
samples  of  handwriting,  so  that  no  teacher  knew  what  building  or  grade 
she  was  scoring. 

In  about  an  hour  we  had  scored  all  of  the  papers  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  These  results  were  then  tabulated.  We  also  had 
a  scoring  period  in  the  present  term  and  did  exactly  the  same  thing 
again.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  the  results  of  this  comparison  to  give  you. 
The  papers  are  just  now  being  scored  and  tabulated.  That  is,  the  tabu- 
lation is  being  made  for  this  semester  in  the  office,  but  you  will  see  read- 
ily that  we  had  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  We  will  be  able  to  tell, 
when  this  tabulation  is  completed,  just  what  it  is  costing  us  in  the  way 
of  supervision  for  a  certain  amount  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Book:  Is  there  anyone  else  who  has  been  carrying  on  an  in- 
vestigation that  would  care  to  state  to  the  conference  the  character  of 
the  work  which  he  has  undertaken?  I  know  that  a  great  many  differ- 
ent studies  were  started  and  work  done  along  lines  discussed  here  at  pre- 
vious conferences.  If  anyone  else  has  a  piece  of  work  to  report  on  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  report  it  to  members  of  this  conference.  We 
believe  it  is  valuable  to  have  a  free  round  table  discussion  of  all  the 
scientific  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  state.  We  should  keep  in  touch 
with  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  :  I  don't  know  whether  this  would  be  dignified  as  a 
research  problem  or  not,  but  a  committee  of  our  teachers  study  very 
carefully  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Commission  on  Feeble-Mindedness. 
Then  I  discussed  that  report  with  the  whole  body  of  teachers  thru  two 
or  three  meetings. 

Mr.  Book:  That  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  topic,  which 
we  must  take  up  very  soon  in  this  state.  I  want  to  discuss  very  briefly 
in  a  moment  what  I  believe  the  next  important  step  should  be  in  the 
scientific  study  of  educational  problems.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  which  we  should  accomplish  by  these  conferences  and 
by  the  studies  we  are  making  is  to  learn  to  study  all  our  problems  scien- 
tifically and  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  every  phase  of  our  work.  One 
of  the  most  important  fields  certainly  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
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bon  alludes.     Does  anyone  else  wish  to  s'ive  a  brief  report  of  work  done 
in  his  city  during  the  year? 

Mr.  1)u  Shane:  You  mentioned  Madison  a  moment  a,t>o.  I  haven't 
any  formal  report  to  make,  but  we  do  daily  work  in  arithmetic.  We 
gave  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth, 
inclusive,  last  February.  We  repeated  these  tests  in  April.  After  we 
had  given  the  first  tests  we  arranged  a  systematic  plan  of  drill  work  in 
the  four  fundamental  operations  in  one  of  the  buildings  where  they  had 
the  fifth  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  grades.  In  another  building  we 
did  no  systematic  drill  work.  We  also  did  drill  work  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  [April]  we  gave  the 
test  again  to  all  the  students  to  test  the  effect  of  the  drill  in  the  funda- 
mental operations. 

I  haven't  the  report  entirely  tabulated,  but  can  say  that  it  jj roved 
to  us  that  giving  a  definite  time,  say  five  minutes,  to  drill  each  day  was 
of  value  at  least  so  far  as  the  median  scox-e  of  the  entire  class  was  con- 
cerned. It  raised  this  considerably.  We  are  just  working  over  the  re- 
sults and  I  am  finding  many  interesting  things.  I  find,  for  example,  that 
many  of  the  pupils  made  a  good  gain.  I  find  also  that  some  of  those 
who  had  the  systematic  drill  made  practically  no  gain  at  all,  some  of 
them  even  lost.  A  great  many  didn't  do  as  well  on  the  second  examination 
as  they  did  on  the  first.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  material  which  will  be  of  help  to  us  in  deciding  how  much 
drill  woi'k  to  do.  I  feel  that  this  sort  of  work  is  a  good  thing.  It  gets  the 
teachers  interested  in  their  problems.  We  are  beginning  to  discuss  moie 
intelligently  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  as  was  brought  out  by 
Superintendent  Fagan  a  moment  ago.  As  a  result  of  one  study  some 
bulletins  were  issued  to  the  teachers,  asking  them  to  give  definite  in- 
structions to  their  pupils  (1)  on  the  statement  of  the  problems  to  help 
them  to  see  what  was  given,  (2)  on  what  they  wanted  to  find  out,  and 
(3)  on  what  process  was  to  be  used.  We  hope  to  get  many  more  results 
froiii  the  work  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Book  :  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  othei'  places  in  the 
state  where  work  similar  to  that  reported  upon  has  been  done,  but  we 
won't  have  time  to  have  reports  from  all.  I  think  in  closing  that  it 
would  be  in  place  if  I  should  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  new 
problems  or  lines  of  work  which  we  should  be  considering. 

I  think  there  are  two  lines  of  work  that  can  and  should  be  done. 
One  line  of  investigation  falls  more  directly  on  the  people  who  are  spe- 
cially trained  in  our  universities.  Such  investigations  as  are  undertaken 
in  child  study  and  all  problems  in  that  field — child  physiology,  genetic 
psychology,  child  hygiene,  and  problems  in  the  psychology  of  learning. 
There  are  still  some  of  us  who  believe  that  a  very  important  problem  in 
all  this  work  is  to  find  out  how^  children  actually  learn  to  read,  spell,  etc. 
Take  reading  or  writing.  We  need  to  know  how  the  learning  actually 
takes  place  as  well  as  to  measure  the  progress  a  child  makes  in  the 
learning.  Measuring  the  i-ate  and  amount  of  improvement  made  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  an  analysis  of  the  learning  process.  We  need  to 
perfect  all  our  scales  for  measuring  the  progress  made  in  learning  for 
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reasons  that  have  already  been  suggested  in  this  confei-ence.  They  are 
not  perfect;  they  are  the  best  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  up  to 
the  present  time  and  these  crude  methods  of  measuring  the  progress 
made  are  far  better  than  mere  opinion,  as  is  being  demonstrated  in 
nearly  every  field.  We  need  to  perfect  these  scales  for  measuring  schon) 
achievements;  we  need  also  to  measure  and  to  perfect  scales  for  maasux'- 
ing  general  intelligence  and  the  special  capacities  and  abilities  of  chil- 
dren with  a  view  to  being  more  helpful  to  them,  and  with  a  view  to  di- 
recting them  more  wisely  in  matters  of  vocational  training  and  direction. 
But  we  need  also  to  determine  (1)  how  these  subjects  are  actually 
learned,  what  habits  are  formed,  what  functions  or  abilities  acquirpd; 
(2)  how  these  habits  are  acquired  in  the  learning  act,  and  (3)  we  should 
determine  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  the  process  of  ac- 
qrdsition  involved  and  the  factors  and  conditions  which  help  or  retard 
the  learning  itself. 

A  second  group  of  problems  can  be  worked  at  most  advantageously 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  school  men  with  the  men  and  women  at  the 
University  who  have  the  resources  of  a  university  behind  them  and  who 
have  leisure  time  and  perhaps  a  little  better  training  for  the  careful 
work  that  should  be  done.  I  want  in  closing  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  more  important  lines  of  research  that  should  be  taken  up  coop- 
eratively by  these  two  groups  of  men  and  women. 

1.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the  group  of  problems  that  we  have  taken 
up  in  this  Bureau,  measuring  school  achievement  and  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  done  in  the  instrumental  subjects:  reading,  writing, 
composition,  and  the  rest. 

2.  A  second  line  of  work  that  has  scai'cely  been  taken  up  at  all, 
and  which  I  think  will  have  to  be  worked  at  scientifically  soon,  lies  in 
the  field  of  selecting  and  evaluating  the  work  of  teachers  and  assigning 
them  to  the  work  which  they  can  do  best. 

In  February  there  was  held  at  Indianapolis  a  conference  of  employ- 
ing managers  in  large  industrial  concerns.  The  problems  that  they  were 
discussing  were:  how  to  select  foremen  for  the  difi'erent  lines  of  work  in 
stores  and  industrial  concerns;  how  to  take  a  given  body  of  men  and 
women  and  place  them  in  the  positions  where  they  would  render  to  the 
concern  the  greatest  amount  of  seiwice;  how  to  ti-ain  them  on  the  job. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  employing 
managers.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  men  who  employ  men  and  women  to 
work  in  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  and  their  discussions 
showed  how  these  men  were  actually  applying  scientific  method  to  the 
solution  of  all  their  problems.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  this  month 
[April,  1917]  a  national  conference  of  these  employing  managers  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  same  line  of  problems  was  discussed. 

Now,  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  suggestion  for  a  field  of  work  that 
is  tremendously  significant  and  of  first  importance  for  superintendents 
and  high  school  principals,  because,  as  we  all  know  and  have  always 
known,  the  most  important  single  factor  in  any  school  system  is  an  effi- 
cient teacher.  Can  you  select  them?  Can  you  place  them  where  they 
will  do  the  best  work?  Can  you  keep  them  in  good  humor  and  working 
at  their  best?   Here  is  a  whole  group  of  problems  that  we  haven't  touched 
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at  all,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  place  where  we  could  get  better  sugges- 
tions for  the  study  of  this  group  of  problems  than  from  these  employing 
managers'  conferences,  where  we  may  see  how  they  have  worked  scien- 
tifically at  the  problem  of  selecting  and  training  efficient  workers. 

3.  Another  group  of  problems  that  might  be  worked  at  coopera- 
tively is  studies  and  experiments  designed  to  improve  teachers  while  in 
service.  I  mentioned  some  of  the  results  which  had  been  obtained  along 
this  line  in  Frankfort,  where  superintendent  and  teachers  made  scien- 
tific studies,  surveys,  etc.  Such  work  can  be  taken  up  cooperatively  by 
any  superintendent  and  his  teachers  working  with  one  or  more  men  at 
the  University. 

4.  A  fourth  line  of  work  that  might  be  taken  uj)  is  testing  various 
methods  of  teaching  instruction.  We  haven't  done  very  much  in  this 
line.  Testing  the  effects  of  various  methods  of  instruction  might  be 
carried  along  cooperatively  with  this  matter  of  measuring  the  results  of 
learning  or  school  achievement,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  related.  I 
have  in  mind  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been  done  so  extensively  and 
successfully  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  "Experimental  Didactik". 

5.  Another  line  is  applying  scales  for  measuring  the  intelligence 
and  specific  abilities  of  children  so  that  they  can  be  properly  grouped  in 
school.  We  are  at  present  governed  largely  by  opinion.  We  fail  to  deal 
with  pupils  according  to  their  abilities  or  real  needs.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  connect  up  all  our  tests  for  school  achievement  and  all 
our  methods  of  teaching  and  study  of  learning  much  more  closely  with 
the  matter  of  intelligence  testing  than  we  have  ever  done  if  we  woiild 
get  the  most  efficient  results.  In  all  these  matters  we  must  take  more 
account  of  an  individual's  general  ability  or  power  to  use  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  information  that  he  has  attained,  bringing  all  his  resources  to 
bear  upon  any  particular  task  placed  before  him,  whether  this  be  learn- 
ing, playing  baseball,  or  what  not. 

G.  Lastly,  it  would  be  well  if  we  should  frequently  stop  to  inquire 
how  we  stand  in  Indiana  with  regard  to  the  following  principles,  which 
should  be  followed  by  all  school  officials  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  their  schools: 

(1)  Do  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  exact  purpose  for  which 
the  school  exists,  and  the  specific  work  that  is  to  be  done?  If  not,  we 
may  be  moving  south  when  we  ought  to  be  going  north,  or  traveling  in 
a  circle  instead  of  moving  straight  towards  our  goal. 

(2)  Do  we  have  a  clear  distinction  in  our  own  minds  between  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  education  and  its  staff?  In  other  words,  is 
there  a  proper  differentiation  between  them  in  actual  practice?  The 
situation  in  this  regard  in  Indiana  is  anything  but  ideal,  and  we  should 
do  something  to  correct  it.  I  think  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
proper  function  of  the  school  board  and  the  staff  of  people  who  ought 
to  be  experts,  whom  they  hire  to  manage  the  school  and  to  be  respon- 
sible to  them  for  the  same,  is  worse  than  it  was  when  I  began  to  teach 
a  good  many  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  have  some  evidences  that  it 
hasn't  improved  as  it  should.     What  can  we  and  should  we  do  about  it? 

(3)  Do  we  have  and  can  you  get  a  competent  staff  of  employes  for 
the  different  lines  of  educational  activities  and  business  affairs  of  your 
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school?  Can  you  select  and  test  the  efficiency  of  these  workers  in  aii 
accurate  manner?  If  not  we  should  apply  scientific  method  to  this  s"i"oup 
of  problems  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  beinj^-  applied  to  similar  j^roups  of 
problems  by  the  employing  managers  of  large  business  concerns. 

(4)  Is  there  complete  accountability  of  the  general  manager,  the 
superintendent,  and  thi-u  him,  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  to  the  board? 
Is  the  accountability  based  on  fact  instead  of  opinion? 

(5)  Is  there  cooperation  under  the  leadership  of  the  school  between 
the  school  and  other  agencies  of  the  community  which  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  the  same  results? 

(6)  Are  we  organized  so  that  there  may  be  made  at  stated  or  defi- 
nite intervals  a  thoro  self-examination  of  the  results  actually  achieved 
by  the  school,  measured  in  objective  terms  by  members  of  the  stafi^,  so 
that  mere  educational  opinion  ivithout  and  within  the  school  may  be  con- 
firmed or  refuted? 

(7)  Some  school  systems  have  established  bureaus  of  efficiency  or 
research  to  handle  this  phase  of  the  school  work.  They  employ  an  expert, 
who  checks  up  the  school  work  done  and  makes  studies,  giving  to  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  the  data  needed  to  make  helpful  comparisons 
of  every  sort.  In  other  cities  all  this  work  must  be  done,  if  at  all,  by 
superintendent  and  teachers.  Are  we  sufficiently  trained  for  this  part 
of  our  work?  If  not,  how  can  we  best  fit  ourselves  for  this  important 
duty? 

(8)  I  have  said  nothing  about  a  very  important  and  extensive  line 
of  research  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  year,  studies  which  were  designed  to  help  us  solve  iome 
of  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  our  attempts  to  provide  real  vocational 
training  for  all  our  young  men  and  women  and  for  the  adults  who  are 
ambitious  to  make  themselves  more  proficient  in  their  chosen  occupations. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  research  that  has  ever  been 
taken  by  any  state  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation.  It  is 
doubly  important  because  it  shows  that  Indiana  believes  that  in  all  im- 
portant educational  undertakings  we  should  first  determi  le  the  facts 
that  are  needed  to  enable  us  wisely  to  decide  what  we  should  do. 

You  see,  I  hope,  more  clearly  what  is  needed  in  all  our  educational 
work.  We  must  learn  how  to  apply  scientific  method  to  all  our  prob- 
lems, learn  to  check  up  our  work  in  ways  which  will  show  us  exactly 
where  we  stand.  In  this  respect  I  think  the  situation  in  Indiana  is  very 
encouraging.  The  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  superintendents  and 
principals  will  each  year  come  to  the  University  for  a  conference  on 
educational  measurements,  and  will  during  the  year  engage  in  scientific 
studies  undertaken  to  help  them  in  their  work  and  to  make  them  more 
efficient  in  applying  scientific  method  to  their  work,  is  proof  that  the 
educational  situation  in  Indiana  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  woik  you  are  doing  and  hope  each  one  has  gotten 
new  inspiration  and  courage  from  our  meetings  for  attacking  new  prob- 
lems and  lines  of  work  which  will  make  our  educational  eff^-  'ts  still  more 
effective  in  the  future  than  tliey  have  ever  been  befo rr 
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TiiK  problem  of  devising'  standards  foi-  measuring-  the  efficiency  of 
vocational  education  is  identical  to  that  of  devising  measures  for  gen- 
eral education.  One  problem  is  just  as  definite  as  the  other,  and  the 
needs  for  measures  in  both  fields  are  etiually  urgent.  In  general  edu- 
cation the  measure  is  a  test  of  accomplishment  of  specific  tasks:  the 
number  of  words  spelled  correctly;  the  number  of  problems  in  arith- 
metic solved  correctly  in  a  given  time;  the  mastery  of  thought  and 
ideas  of  written  expressions;  or  the  legibility  and  speed  of  handwriting. 
In  vocational  education,  likewise,  the  measure  must  be  a  test  of  accom- 
plishment: the  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  young  surgeon  in  performing 
a  certain  operation;  the  successful  preparation  of  a  meal  in  a  given 
time  with  given  materials  and  equipment;  the  plastering  of  a  room;  or 
the  successful  operation  of  a  knitting  machine.  To  date,  propaganda 
work  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  those  interested  in 
vocational  education  and  few  measures  of  the  efficiency  of  instruction 
in  any  vocational  field  have  been  devised  foi'  the  professions,  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  household  service,  or  public  service. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  movement  for  vocational  in- 
struction depends  upon  those  trained  in  vocational  schools  having  a 
fund  of  general  and  special  knowledge,  being  in  possession  of  certain 
skills,  and  being  sufficiently  adaptable  to  enable  them  to  perform  certain 
particular  tasks  the  sum  of  which  constitute  occupational  efficiency. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  must  be  answered  for  all  vocations 
for  which  training  is  proposed  is.  What  constitutes  occupational  effi- 
ciency? It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  this  could  be  very  easily 
determined  by  merely  finding  out  the  standards  set  up  and  required  for 
the  various  professions,  for  industry,  agriculture,  etc.  But  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  even  old  and  long  practiced  occupations  have 
erected  no  such  standards  for  entrance  to,  or  proficiency  in,  the  re- 
spective lines  of  profitable  employment.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
medical  profession  has  no  set  of  standards  indicating  measures  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  for  doctors  in  ordinary  practice  which  serve  to  determine 
whether  the  practitioner  should  remain  in  the  profession  or  be  excluded. 
The  only  bars  from  the  profession  now  are  evil  intention  or  gross  care- 
lessness. The  physician  may  incorrectly  diagnose  one-half  of  his  cases 
and  still  be  rated  as  successful.  In  the  field  of  industry  standards  are 
(with  few  exceptions)  no  more  definite.  Of  fifteen  girls  working  side 
by  side  stitching  butter  boxes  on  wire  stitching  machines,  three  may 
complete  100  per  hour;  ten  from  100  to  200,  and  two  more  than  200. 
AU  may  receive  the  same  wage  and  be  rated  as  equally  successful.    The 
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work  of  lathing  furnishes  another  illustration.  When  the  apprentice 
can  lay  1,400  laths  a  day  he  is  rated  as  a  journeyman,  but  among  suc- 
cessful lathers  some  lay  1,400,  some  1,600,  and  some  as  many  as  1,800. 
They  are  all  rated  as  successful  and  belong  to  the  same  union  and  some- 
times receive  the  same  wage. 

In  all  phases  of  agricultural  production,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  erect  standards  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  general  way;  for  instance, 
one  who  raises  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  is  rated  as  very  successful, 
but  there  are  no  standards  for  the  permissive  mortality  of  pigs,  chick- 
ens, and  mules  for  this  successful  agriculturist. 

Even  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  field  of  teaching  there  are  few 
standards  by  which  a  superintendent  may  measure  the  success  or  failure 
of  members  of  his  teaching  staff. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  occupations  themselves  have  no  very 
tangible  standards  of  accomplishment  which  may  serve  as  guides  in 
devising  courses  in  vocational  schools  and  in  determining  when  ac- 
complishments of  students  meet  the  requirements  of  the  working  world. 
The  vocational  survey,  of  which  occupational  analysis  is  an  important 
part,  is  a  means  which  has  been  developed  for  determining  standards 
of  occupational  efficiency  required  in  the  working  world.  This  device 
is  not  new.  The  first  occupational  survey  in  this  country  was  made  in 
1724  and  represents  a  wonderfuJlv  interesting  combination  of  patriotic 
appeal  and  occupational  analysis.  It  was  published  by  Francis  Rawle 
and  is  entitled,  "Ways  and  Means  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Delaware  to 
Become  Rich".     Part  of  the  Introduction  follows: 

"As  Trade  is  a  noble  subject  most  copious,  so  it  deserves  a  better 
Genius  and  capacity  than  I  am  master  of,  to  discourse  on  the  several 
branches  thereof. 

"But  some  ingenious  and  well  meaning  Persons  having  employ'd 
their  Pens  that  way,  from  the  generous  Motives  and  views  of  promoting 
the  public  Good,  I  persuade  myself  'tis  a  good  Omen  and  Presage  of  the 
future  Happiness  of  a  Country,  especially  when  it  appears  in  private 
Persons,  who  for  the  most  part  may  be  presum'd  to  be  free  from  the 
Byass  of  sinister  Interest;  whereas  publick  Projectors,  under  the  spe- 
cious Pretenses  of  Publick  Spiritedness  and  Promotion  of  Trade,  se- 
cretly carry  on  their  private  Interest,  without  any  true  regard  of  the 
Publick,  and  which  they  too  often  sacrifice  to  the  great  Damage  if  not 
Ruin  thereof." 

After  describing  at  length  many  opportunities  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, Rawle  writes  the  following  about  the  possibilities  of  paper 
making: 

"Paper:  Another  manufacture  is  what  we  have  fain  into  of  late 
years,  and  in  Time  may  be  improved  equal  to  Dutch  &  French  Paper, 
and  is  chiefly  Labour,  which  saves  us  the  costs  to  be  laid  out  and  other- 
ways,  as  observ'd  in  other  cases  and  employes  some  poor  People  to  find 
a  living  by  gathering  Rags  which  would  otherwise  be  lost." 

At  a  little  later  date  the  following  occupational  description  of  paper 
making  was  printed: 

"The  Germantown  of  which  I  spoke  before, 
Which  is,  at  least,  in  length  one  mile  or  more, 
Where  lives  High  German  People  and  Low  Dutch, 
Whose  trade  in  weaving  linen  Cloth  is  much. 
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There  g-i'ows  the  flax,  as  also  you  may  know, 

That  from  the  same  they  do  divide  the  Tow; 

Their  trade  fits  well  within  their  habitation, 

We  find  convenience  for  their  occasion. 

One  trade  brings  in  imployment  for  another, 

So  that  we  may  suppose  each  trade  a  Brother; 

From  Linen  Rags  good  paper  doth  derive. 

The  first  trade  keeps  the  second  trade  alive; 

Without  the  first  the  second  cannot  be, 

Therefore  since  these  two  can  so  well  agree, 

Convenience  doth  appear  to  place  them  nigh, 

One  in  Germantown,  T'other  hard  by. 

A  paper  mill  near  Germantown  doth  stand. 

So  that  the  Flax,  which   first  springs  from  the  land. 

First  P^ax,  then  Yarn,  and  then  they  must  begin. 

To  weave  the  same,  which  they  took  pains  to  spin. 

Also,  when  on  our  backs  it  is  well  worn. 

Some  of  the  same  remains  Ragged  and  Torn; 

Then  of  our  Rags  our  Paper  is  made. 

Which  in  process  of  time  doth  waste  and  fade; 

So  what  comes  from  the  Earth,  appeareth  plain. 

The  same  in  Time,  returns  to  Earth  again." 

The  following  description  of  the  work  of  the  ragpicker  at  Brittany, 
published  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  further  evidence  that  in- 
terest in  occupational  analysis  is  not  new: 

"In  Brittany,  he  is  a  cross  between  a  wandering  Jew  and  a  gypsy; 
he  leaves  his  family  in  some  mountain  den  in  search  of  rags;  goes  from 
farm  to  farm  and  castle  to  cottage.  To  the  rich,  his  visits  appear  al- 
most as  insults.  If  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  some  well-to-do  farmer, 
'Go  elsewhere,'  says  the  master,  'we  have  no  rags  here.'  'Ah,  well  I'll 
come  another  day'  replies  the  pillawer,  with  a  glance  of  malice  for- 
boding;  and  he  passes  on  for  the  time,  sure  of  finding  poverty  and 
rags  at  no  great  distance.  But  even  in  the  poor  man's  cottage  he  never 
sets  foot;  he  waits  at  the  threshold  while  the  rags  are  brought  to  him 
and  the  baigaining  is  made  outside  the  house.  No  seat  in  the  chimney 
corner  nor  even  a  cup  of  cider,  is  off'ered  the  ill-omened  trader  in 
misery." 

Emile  Souvestre,  in  Barzaz  Breiz  Deyiiers  Bretons,  describes  him 
in  the  poetry  of  an  old  Breton  ballad: 

"Rude  is  the  life  of  the  pillawer; 

He  tramps  through  the  deep  roads,  with  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  but 

the  overhanging  roots.     His  fare  is  the  manchet  of  black  bread  and 

he  drinks  from  the  mere  where  the  frogs  croak. 

"He  sets  out,  this  pillawer;  he  descends  the  mountain; 
His  path  lies  among  the  poor  of  the  earth.     He  leaves  behind  him  wife 
and  children  to  return  after  long  months.     Perhaps  no  more. 

"Onward  goes  the  pillawer,  onward  still,  like  the  wandering  Jew;  he 
has  none  to  love  him;  no  kin,  no  friends  to  greet  him  in  the  low 
lands;  men  close  their  door  when  they  see  him  for  he  passes  among 
them  for  a  man  without  faith. 

"Sundays  ;ind  fete  days,  he  is  ever  on  the  road;  he  hears  no  mass  nor 
office;  he  is  never  seen  to  pray  at  the  grace  of  his  father  or  mother; 
he  confesses  not  to  priest;  the  lowlanders  say  that  the  pillawer  has 
neithe."    parish  nor  creed. 
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"Foul  with  dirt  are  the  rag's  which  the  lean  horse  drags  along,  but  the 
running  water  shall  one  day  wash  them  clean;  the  rending  wheels 
shall  grind  them  and  they  shall  come  forth  as  paper,  faire.  than 
white  lawn. 

"So  with  thee,  poor  pillawer;  one  day  thou  wilt  leave  thy  corpse  and 
tattered  rags  in  the  loadside  ditch,  but  thy  soul  will  fly  foi-th  white 
and  fair,  and  the  angels  will  bear  it  away  to  Paradise." 

Since  these  early  descriptions  were  printed,  and,  particularly  during 
the  last  ten  years,  many  occupations  have  been  described  in  more  or  less 
detail  so  that  now  such  descriptions  are  available  for  over  four  hundred 
profitable  pursuits. 

The  majority  of  these  studies  are  in  the  field  of  industry,  but  even 
in  this  field  the  data  are  still  quite  inadequate  and  incomplete.  For 
example,  during  the  last  three  years  phases  of  the  printing  trades  have 
been  analyzed  in  great  detail  in  Richmond  (Va.),  Cincinnati,  New  York 
City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  Richmond 
(Ind.)  ;  they  have  been  partly  analyzed  at  least  six  more  times,  not  in- 
cluding a  score  or  more  minor  analyses  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected. In  spite  of  all  the  work  and  expense,  estimated  to  have  been  at 
least  $20,000,  we  have  as  yet  no  clear  picture  of  all  phases  of  the  print- 
ing trades.  We  have  no  descriptions  of  city  or  rural  newspaper  .shops, 
small  job  shops,  or  any  of  the  art  proces.ses,  or  any  of  the  business  and 
managerial  phases  of  the  industry.  In  other  words,  the  sum  of  all  the 
twenty-five  or  more  surveys  of  this  trade  thus  far  made  does  not  consti- 
tute a  complete  picture  of  this  industry.  This  field  is  cited  as  being- 
typical  of  all.  These  inadequacies  are  due  to  two  reasons:  first,  the 
adoption  of  the  community  unit  for  the  study;  and  secondly,  the  lack  of 
standards,  forms,  and  methods  of  study  for  occupational  analysis.  For 
complete  occupational  pictures,  the  basis  of  approach  must  be  the  in- 
dustry rather  than  the  community,  for  in  no  one  community  are  all  the 
phases  of  the  occupation  to  be  found.  For  example,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry cannot  be  thoroly  studied  alone  in  Indianapolis,  but  requires 
studies  in  Detroit,  South  Bend,  Kokomo,  Richmond,  Muncie,  and  Ander- 
son. Likewise,  the  piano  industry  cannot  be  adequately  .studied  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  as  large  shares  of  the  industry  are  carried  on  in  Newcastle 
and  Hammond,  and  the  agricultural  implement  industry  is  not  inclusive 
in  Evansville,  Columbus,  or  Richmond. 

The  need  for  standard  forms  and  methods  of  procedure  is  very 
great.  Without  such  forms  comparisons  are  impossible.  It  would  seem, 
after  careful  study  of  all  occupational  reports  printed,  and  after  some 
participation  in  work  of  this  sort,  that  the  following  sequence  of  topics 
and  questions  would  constitute  a  form  suitable  for  universal  use  in  all 
types  of  occupational  analysis,  including  the  professions,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, household  arts,  and  public  service. 

Analysis  of  Occupations 

1.    What  the  worker  does — 

General  description  of  work. 
Materials  handled. 
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Machines;  names;  set  up;  operate;  repairs   (adjust). 

Range  of  work. 

Receiving'  orders,  reporting  work  done. 
2.    Mental  and  physical   requirements — 

Height,  weight,  strength,  discrimination    (ability). 
.'?.    General  knowledge  recjuired  for  entrance,  foi'  efficiency,  for  promo- 
tion— 

General  education  desired. 

Elementary  school;  high  school. 

4.  Common  deficiencies  of  workers — 

Education  and  personal. 

5.  Special  knowledge  recjuired. 

6.  Skill  required. 

How  much  prerc(iuisitc  technical  education. 

7.  Can  special  knowledge  oi'  skill  be  obtained  on  job? 

By  specific  instruction. 
Period  of  learning. 

8.  Promotion — 

Lines  of  jjromotion. 
Factors  conditioning  promotion. 
Experience,  education,  personality, 
y.    Source  of  workers^ — 

By  promoting  employees. 

Advertising. 

From  other  establishments. 

Direct  application. 

Personal  recommendations. 

10.  Method  of  selection — 

Interview,  test,  trial,  examination. 

11.  Seasonableness  of  overtime — 

Number  of  weeks  idle. 
When  summer  half -holiday. 
Number  of  hours  overtime. 
When  payment. 
Vacation  period:   payment. 
Extra  help :   when  needed. 

12.  Working  conditions — 

Sit  or  stand. 

Dangers  from  machines. 

Temperature  and  ventilation. 

Dangers  from  gas. 

Space-sanitation. 

Peculiar  strains :  physical  and  mental. 

Light  conditions:  artificial  and  day. 

13.  Wages  and  earnings. 

By  this  method  of  procedure  the  actual  requirements  of  occupations 
may  be  obtained,  and,  having  obtained  a  complete  list  of  particulars  of 
requirements  for  occupations  for  which  training  is  proposed,  the  next 
step  is  to  devise  standard  courses  of  instruction.     There  are  no  inherent 
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difficulties  or  reasons  why  most  vocational  courses  should  not  be  stand- 
ardized as  to  duration,  course  content,  and  organization,  and  methods 
of  instruction.  Variations  will  result,  not  from  the  differing  content 
of  courses,  but  from  individual  diff"erences  in  aptitudes  and  capacities 
of  students  and  the  abilities  of  the  teachers. 

Standardization  must  also  become  effective  in  vocational  school 
})lants,  and  equipments,  not  only  in  tools  and  rooms  but  in  library  and 
reading-room  facilities.  The  variation  in  equipment  is  most  surprising. 
Machine  shop  instruction  is  conducted  in  rooms  with  equipments  vary- 
ing in  costs  from  $200  to  $20,000,  and  schools  of  education  for  the  voca- 
tional preparation  for  teaching  are  suppoi'ted  on  budgets  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  over  $500,000.  With  a  very  definite  task  such  as  the  training 
of  a  machinist,  or  the  ti'aining  of  a  teacher,  it  is  unreasonable  that  there 
should  be  great  differences  in  equipment  and  upkeep  costs  per  capita,  for 
the  respective  fields. 

Standardization  is  also  vitally  needed  in  measuring  the  training 
and  experience  and  teaching  ability  of  the  vocational  teachers.  The 
current  practice  is  to  employ  vocational  teachers  from  among  those  who 
are  rated  as  successful  in  their  vocation.  For  example  in  the  field  of 
industry  teachers  are  chosen  from  among  journeyman  workmen.  In 
industry,  the  term  journeyman  now  conveys  no  real  meaning,  for  a 
journeyman  carpenter  may  know  practically  nothing  of  carpentry  from 
the  all-round  trade  point  of  view,  and  a  journeyman  plumber  may  merely 
know  how  to  assemble  units  of  plumbing  fixtures  received  from  the 
factory.  Also,  in  commerce,  the  bookkeeper  who  is  rated  as  successful, 
who  may  be  chosen  as  a  vocational  teacher,  might  know  only  the  one 
system  of  bookkeeping  followed  in  his  establishment.  Therefore,  in  se- 
lecting vocational  teachers  we  must  standardize  requirements  of  prac- 
tical experience,  listing  all  phases  which  are  necessary  for  adequately 
teaching  the  course  which  is  outlined. 

Summarizing  the  lines  in  which  standards  in  vocational  education 
must  be  derived :  first,  the  detailed  requirements  of  the  occupation  inust 
be  determined;  secondly,  standard  courses  must  be  prepared;  thirdly, 
standards  for  measuring  accomplishments  must  be  formulated;  lastly, 
there  must  be  standards  for  the  selection  of  teachers  and  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  their  instruction. 


